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XIII.—THE SYNTAX OF ANTOINE DE LA SALE. 


The chief prose works of the fifteenth century in France, 
by common consent, are the long pseudo-chivalric romance 
entitled Le Petit Jehan de Saintré, the satire on women called 
Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage and the collection of tales known 
as Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. The author of the first work 
alone names himself: it is Antoine de la Sale, a native of 
Provence, known also as the author of several didactic works, 
La Salade, La Salle, Le Réconfort, ete. The author of the 
Quinze Joyes has hidden his identity in a riddle which has 
not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. Not even a hint as 
to the author or editor of the Cent Nouvelles is contained in 
the manuseript. Led astray by an erroneous interpretation 
of the riddle, Pottier in 1830 ascribed the Quinze Joyes to 
La Sale. Le Roux de Liney did the same for the Cent 
Nouvelles, in 1841. The first scientific attempt to prove 
these ascriptions was made by L. Stern in 1870.' Stern 
sought to establish La Sale’s authorship of the Cent Nouvelles 
by a comparison of certain details of style and by the fact, 


' Versuch iiber Antoine de la Sale, in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
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noticed more in detail later, that a “conte” addressed to Lg 
Sale appears as one of the hundred tales. This was follow) 
immediately by the paper of E. Gossart,' which gave special 
attention to the Quinze Joyes. Gossart? showed that [Ls 
Sale, in La Salle and in Saintré, had made use of St. Jerome's 
paraphrase of Theophrastus, also cited in the prologue of the 
Quinze Joyes. However, as M. Raynaud has pointed out! 


this epistle of Jerome, with that of Valerius, also cited jn 
the Quinze Joyes, was the chief source of most of the diy- 
tribes against marriage in the Middle Ages. 

The conclusions of Stern and Gossart were accepted un- 
conditionally by most succeeding writers, as for example by 
Gaston Paris,‘ Lanson, ° Suchier-Birch-Hirschfeld,’ Petit de 
Julleville’ and others. Gréber® alone denied La Sale’s 
claim to the authorship of the Cent Nouvelles; he is more 
inclined to admit that of the Quinze Joyes, but is not fully 
convinced even of this. 

Within the last two years, the question of the authorship 
of these has again come to the fore. M. Joseph Neve, in 
an exhaustive work on La Sale,’ denies his right to be con- 
sidered the author of the two disputed works. Neéve’s 
conclusions have been accepted, fully by Professor Foerster," 
partially by M. Raynaud." The latter still clings to La 


1 Antoine de la Salle, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres inédites, Bibliophile belge, 6° année 
(1871), pp. 1-17, 45-56, 77-88; reprinted and enlarged as a separate 
pamphlet, Bruxelles, 1902. 

* Pp. 83 ff. 3 Romania, XXx1u, 107. 

* La Poésie du moyen dge, 2° série, p. 254; Primer of Mediaeval French 
Literature, 138. 

5 Histoire de la littérature frangaise, 1895, pp. 166-167. 

6 Geschichte der franzisischen Litteratur, pp. 252-53. 

7 Histoire de la langue et de (a littérature frangaises, 1, pp. 394-97. 

8 Grundriss, U, 1, 1152-54. 

* Antoine de la Salle, sa vie et ses ouvrages, Paris et Bruxelles, 1902. 

10 Litteraturblatt fiir german. und roman, Philologie, 1903, col. 402 ff. 

" Loe. cit., pp. 107 ff. 
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Sale’s authorship of the Cent Nowvelles. The decisive argu- 
ment, for him, is the fact that the story of Floridam et Elvide, 
addressed by Rasse de Brunhamel to La Sale, is reproduced 
as the 98th Nouvelle, under the name of LZ’ Acteur. This 
coincidence was first pointed out by Stern.' It is not con- 
sidered final by Néve, Grober, or Foerster. The Quinze 
Joyes and its author have also been discussed by the anony- 
mous author of Une Enigme d’histoire littéraire,? who likewise 
rejects La Sale’s claims and propounds a new solution of the 
riddle. For him the perso. concealed in the rebus is 
the Abbot Pierre II of Samer (1377) and the date of the 
work must consequently be set back to the fourteenth 
century. These conclusions have not yet been confirmed or 
accepted.* The question, then, remains undecided, at least 
till the appearance of the more exhaustive studies promised 
us by Foerster and Séderhjelm.* 

The purpose of the following pages is to compare, more 
or less exhaustively, the syntax of the three works under 
consideration. The treatise does not aspire to be a complete 
exposition of the syntax of these works, but simply of those 
features which offer most interest in a comparative study. I 
trust, however, that it will not be without interest to students 
of the historical grammar of the Middle French period. 
The Syntax of the Cent Nouvelles has already been made the 
subject of a special study by J. Ulrich Schmidt ;° in most 
cases I have accepted his results, so far as they go. For 
Saintré and the Quinze Joyes, I have made a copious col- 
lection and classification of the chief syntactical phenomena. 


' Loe. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

* Paris, 1903. Cf. the reviews by Foerster, loc. cit., col. 406, and by J. 
Bédier, Romania, xxx111, pp. 438 ff. 

* See especially Foerster’s long article, already cited. 

*Cf. Antoine de la Sale et la légende du Tannhiiuser, Mémoires de la Société 
néo-philologique @ Helsingfors, x1, 101 ff. 

*See list of works consulted. 
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For purposes of comparison, I have often adduced the results 
of similar investigations of other writers of the period, espe- 
cially Deschamps, Alain Chartier, and Commines. 

It is regrettable that we do not possess as yet a trust- 
worthy critical text of Saintré and the Quinze Joyes. Hellény’s 
edition of Saintré, which I have employed, is a mere reprint 
of that of Guichard' (1843). It is based mainly on a single 
manuscript,” corrected occasionally by two of another family.’ 
I do not believe, however, that the establishment of a criti- 
cal text would seriously affect the results. The variants 
given by M. Raynaud‘ consist mainly in the addition or 
omission of words or phrases which do not alter the con- 
struction. Moreover, the manuscript J represents one of 
La Sale’s latest revisions, only two others (G and /7) being 
posterior to it. Jannet’s edition of the Quinze Joyes is based 
likewise on a single manuscript, that of Rouen (dated 1464), 
Jannet’s text is faulty in a few passages. As, however, the 


three known manuscripts,’ according to Professor Foerster,’ 
are simply copies of a single original, it is probable that here 
also the establishment of a critical text would not seriously 
invalidate my results.’ Wright’s text of the Cent Nouvelles 
is based on the single known manuscript and is generally 


1Cf. the remarks of M. Raynaud, Romania, xxx1, 532, n., 544. 

2s. 1 (Raynaud), B. N. Fr. 1506, dated 1459. 

5 Raynaud, loc. cit., 544 ff. 

* Loe. cit., 538 ff. 

5 Rouen, Chantilly, and St. Petersburg. 

6 Toe. cit., col. 408. 

7I have unfortunately not been able to obtain the recent dissertations of 
Soelter (Greifswald, 1902) and Dressler (Greifswald, 1903) on the St. 
Petersburg and Chantilly mss. respectively. I have, however, partly com- 
pared the text of the Jannet edition with that of the editio princeps, lately 
reprinted by Heuckenkamp (Halle, 1901). The latter text is much 
shortened and somewhat rejuvenated (que que becomes quoi que, preposition 
o omitted, more frequent use of the subject-pronoun, etc. ), but otherwise 
the syntactical peculiarities established for the Jannet text hold good for 
it also. 
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considered trustworthy. Doubtless a critical revision of all 
three texts would produce some modifications of the details 
of the syntax; but I believe that the chief differences in 
construction established by these comparisons would persist. 


THE DEFINITE ARTICLE.! 


The use of the definite article was notably extended in the 
course of the fifteenth century.? But usage was still very 
loose and variable, so that we may expect a marked but 
hardly constant difference in the prose of the period. Such 
is the case in the works under consideration. The propor- 
tion® (compared to present usage) of use to omission of the 
article is in P, 4:1; in Q, 5:1; but in C, 7:1.4 The 
higher proportion of omission in P is due to the frequent 
lack of the article with definite concrete nouns, determined 
in the sentence,’ as, for example: P, 170, les aultres dames 
et damoyselles prindrent aussi chevaliers et escuyers qui estoyent 
venus avecques luy ; 308, tant que destriers peurent aller ; 411, 
lors veissiez dames et moynnes de trembler ; ef. also 101, 152, 
200, 247, 267, 308, 359, 395, ete. 

I have noted but one similar example in Q: 9, lors 
regarde liew et temps et heure de parler de la matiere. In C 
such constructions are much less numerous than in P, occur- 
ring only in lively narration with an historical infinitive.® 


1T am of the opinion that henceforth all syntactical studies should adopt 
the divisions of Meyer-Liibke in volume 11 of the Romanische Grammatik. 
If, in this paper, I have followed the older grouping by parts of speech, it 
has been solely for convenience of reference to the preceding study by 
Schmidt. 

*Cf. M-L., §§ 142-190; Gellrich, pp. 53-61. 

*In cases of enumeration, the reader should bear in mind the length of 
the three works, which are of the same format. P contains 430 pages, 
Q 146, C 549. ‘Schmidt, page 1. 

*A construction common in O. F. ; ef. Tobler, VB., 1, 96 ff. 

* For examples, see Schmidt, 4. 
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With concrete nouns, denoting an object unique in jt; 
kind, the article is generally omitted. Of these, paradis 
and enfer are always found without the article: P, 34. 
semblable a enfer; 56, la porte de paradis ;—Q, 5, avoi; 
paradis, Terre varies in Q and C: Q,' 10, trainent jusques 
a terre; 3, la terre est deserte; but in P terre seems to be 
always without the article: 31, 61, 429, ete. With solvil, 
lune, and ciel the article appears regularly in all three works: 
P, 30, 57, 117; Q, 75, ete. 

With class-names the variation is substantially the same 
in each. The older usage predominates, but examples of 
class-names with the article occur not infrequently. The 
varying usage is well shown by the following sentence (P, 
32): quel chose est meilleur que Vor? jaspe. Quel chose est 
meilleur que jaspe? sens. Cf. also P, 42: qui mect hon 
hors de la grace de Diew; 31, 34, 60, 61, 152, ete. ;—Q, 
62, ils ne prisent riens pauvres femmes ; 24, 42, 81, 92, ete. 
But, with the article: P, 39, non pas vivre pour boire 
pour manger, comme les pourceaulx font ; 7, 8, 38, 40, ete. ;— 
Q, 3, telles fosses fait Pen a prendre les bestes saulvages ; 21, 
34, 78, ete.” 

With nouns denoting parts of the body* many traces of 
the O. F. usage appear in P and C. P, 44, en ame, en corps 
(cf. 69, en Pame et en corps); 79, sur piez; 210, il fust di 
teste, de corps ou de bras tellement desarmé; also 57, 251, 
266, 287, 306, etc. For examples in C, see Schmidt, page 
2. But in Q only one (doubtful) example of this usage has 
been observed ; 5, sans incision de membres. The article, 
however, is frequently found with such nouns: P, 33, seicl: 
le corps et fait le cueur inique; 60, 79, 106, ete. ;—Q, 5, 
mater la chair ; 23, sous les piez; 4, 8, 13, 24, 35, ete. 


1See Schmidt, 1. 5Cf. M.-L., § 161. 
2 For C, see Schmidt, 2. 
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Before abstract nouns‘ the omission of the article is quite 
general in all three works. In Q, however, more examples 
of the modern, usage are found than in P or C. Thus in Q 
I have counted 29 examples of abstracts without the article 
to 13 with it; the proportion is thus approximately 2:1. 
In P (first 60 pages) a count gave 59 examples of omission 
to 5 of use, or approximately 11:1. In C no examples with 
the article are given by Schmidt.? The syntax of P and C 
here agrees substantially with that of Chartier.® 

Proper nouns of any kind are so rare, especially in Q, 
that a definite comparison cannot be made. Note however 
the following: P, 4, en Brebant; 301, six provinces, c’est 
assavoir, Judie, Persie, Sirie, Egypte, Surie, et Asie ;—Q, 2, 
dont advint que France fut la plus noble terre du monde. But, 
P, 306, la grant Hermenie ; 429, sur le Rosne. For C, see 
Schmidt, pp. 3, 4. 

With nouns denoting divisions of time,‘ to which may be 
added words like messe, vépres, the variation is constant in 
P and Q: P, 60, Karesme, Pasques, Noel ; 64, oyez messe ; 
74, pour estre dimenche ainsi joly ; 354, vespres commencerent 
a sonner ;—Q, 24, wne heure ou deux de nuit ; 43, jusques a 
mitin. But, P, 65, la messe ouyr ; 76, jusques au dimenche ; 
108, le printemps; 139, la minuyt ;—Q, 26, de toute la nuit ; 
43, jusques aw matin ; 101, le samedi. 

With attributive tout, tous, an enumeration of the examples 
in the first 100 pages of P and Q gave the following result : 
P, 21 cases of omission to 14 of use; Q, 15 cases of 
omission to 19 of use. In C (see Schmidt, 4) the modern 
usage predominates, though many examples of omission occur. 

Contrary to the modern rule, in P and C the article is 
regularly employed with a cardinal number, denoting a part 
of a larger number, expressed or understood :* P, 57, les 


'Cf. M.-L., § 151. *Cf. M.-L., § 149. 
? Page 3. 5Cf. Diez, 792. 
°Of. Eder, 15 ff. 
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sept vertus principalles, les trois sont divines, les quatre soni 
moralles; 161, XII lances, dont les six estoient du tout armiéns 
et vestues ; 65, 72, 164, 197, 220, 223, 239, 363, 402, 407. 
For examples in C, see Schmidt, 5. No examples are found 
in Q, but this is possibly due to chance. 

Worthy of notice is the fact that in P alone examples are 
found of the omission of the article with méme, a construc- 
tion common in Middle French:! 164, lewrs selles couvertes 
de mesme drap d’or dont ilz estoient houssez ; 333, 405. No 
cases are found in Q or C, but this is not an archaic trait. 


THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE.’ 


In respect to the indefinite article, the relative proportions 
are somewhat different from those of the definite. Q is 
most conservative, P next, and C most modern. In general, 
the proportion of use to omission is in Q, 14:2; in P,1:1; 


in C,> 2:1. Examples: P, 20, avez vous dame choisie; 173 
bien grant temps fut passé avant de cesser ; 207, jagoit ce que 
Bouciquault fust puis tres vaillant chevalier ; 387, damp Abhez, 
qui estoit gracieulx sire ;—Q, 14, sa femme... . est bonne et 
preude femme ; 52, vous ne vistes oneques plus honneste femme 
ne plus doulce, ete. For C, see Schmidt, 6. 

With comparative si, aussi,* P has 10 examples with the 
article to 9 of omission, Q but 2 cases of use to 15 of 
omission. In C, according to Schmidt,° examples with the 
article are “ ganz vereinzelt.” 

With autre, we find in P the article expressed 11 times, 
omitted 4 times; in Q, it is expressed 11 times, omitted 1] 
times ; in C,*° examples with the article are “ selten.” 


1Cf. M.-L., § 170. 

*Cf. M.-L., §§ 191-200, Schayer, Zur Lehre vom Gebrauch des unbestimmten 
Artikels und des Teilungsartikels im Alifranzisischen, Berlin, 1896. 

*Schmidt, 6. | * Worthy of note is the fact that aussi is not found in P. 

5 Page 6. ® Schmidt, 7. 
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With tel (100 pages), P uses the article 4 times, omits it 
7 times; Q uses it twice, omits it 14 times. But in C' the 
modern usage is predominant. As examples of the omission 
of the indefinite article with si, tel, autre, are still common 
in the seventeenth century,’ no great weight can be ascribed 
to these comparisons. 

The old plural of the indefinite article * occurs rarely in 
each of our works: P, 81, ces chausses d’escarlate et unes 
aultres de brunette fine ; 195, wnes tres belles heures (= livre 
dheures) ; 245, wnes tres cleres et reluysantes bardes ; 422, 
unes lettres ;—Q, 34, unes botes, ungs esperons, unes vieilles 
bouges ; 127, ungs sanglons. C* has 5 examples. 


THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 


The so-called partitive use of the preposition de with the 
article began to extend itself vigorously in the course of 
the fifteenth century, though omission was still the general 
rule. All the examples of the partitive have been noted 
and the results are presented in the following table : ° 





de +- article + sing. noun : P, 7;Q 9;C, 16 
de +- adjective +- sing. noun : P, 13:92, 0;c 1 
de + art. + adj. + sing. noun : PF, 1:Q@ 23:C 8 
des + plural noun : P, 7;Q,17;C, 8 
de + adj. + plu. noun : P, 11; Q, 16; C, 9 
des +- adj. + plu. noun: P, 1;Q@1:G 2 

ae oa ae P, 28; Q, 45; C, 39 


It will be seen that Q, although only one-third as long as 
P, employs the partitive construction one and one-half times 


‘Schmidt, 7. *Haase,§57. 'Cf. M.-L.,§199. Schmidt, 7. 

*Cf. Diez, 794; M.-L., § 366; for Commines’ usage, which nearly agrees 
with that of Q, see Stimming, 198. 

*For C, see Schmidt, 8, 9. 
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more frequently. Examples, P: 64, de Veaue benoiste ; 75, 
77, 211, 329, 356, 357; 367, de son vin ;—418, qui s’estoiens 
donnez du bon temps ensemble ;—69, je vous feray des biens ; 
72, 72, 83, 106, 356, 428 ;—98, de beaulx harnoys de dray ; 
133, 141, 161, 264, 309, 345, 346, 378, 391, 405 —109. 
tw portes des bons conseils, Q: 26, de la viande froide; 44. 
63, 71, 90, 94, 109, 119, 124 ;—113, et se donnent du hy» 
temps ; 114 ;—30, et lui bailleront des actaintes ; 39, 42, 60), 
62, 62, 62, 62, 82, 82, 82, 82, 121, 132, 132 ;x—22, et dient 
de bonnes choses ; 37, 37, 45, 54, 81, 83, 91, 98, 100, 104, 
106, 124, 128, 130 ;—70, elle en a essaié des aultres. Ex- 
amples of the omission of the partitive occur on almost 
every page. 

With adverbs of quantity, the following examples of the 
omission of partitive de have been noted: P, 83, aulties hiens 
assez; 87, il trouva argent assez et assez de demoutrance ; 112, 
il avoit cueur et corps assez pour faire parler de luy ; 390, qui 
leur font tres bonne chiere et honneur assez ;—Q, 7, il a cises 
et plaisances largement ; 28, j’ay assez robes ; 40, n’a queres 
grant chevance ; 47, elle a assés robes; 124, jay wng pou 
affaires avec elles ;—C' has two examples with assez, one 
with largement. 

Contrariwise, the article is used with de and an adverb of 
quantity in: P, 35, des richesses assez; 36, tant engloutir des 
ames ; 100 (assez), 301 (assez), 311 (assez), 317 (tant) ;—Q, 
30, des biens et des vins plus qu’il n’en entreroit en une botie ; 
88, des biens assez; 103, des nouvelles assez ;—C? has four 
examples with largement, one with assez. 

With adverbs of negation, I have counted nine examples 
of the use of partitive de in P, to ten in Q. Here again 
the proportion, taking into account Q’s length, is much 
greater in the latter. In C, according to Schmidt,’ the 
modern usage predominates. The difference may be due to 


1 Schmidt, 9. ?Schmidt, 10. 5 Page 10. 
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the comparative infrequency of the negative complements, 


pes; point, in P. 
THE Nown. 


A few traces of the Old French system of declension 
occur in Q, especially with the word homme, but they are 
probably due to an affectation of archaism on the part of the 
scribe! Thus: 20, en laquelle ne se doit bouter nulz sages 
homs; 34, le bons homs; 54, et m’eist Dieux. In P the only 
remnants of the O. F. nominative are the word Amours, 
used constantly as a singular, and the expression damp Abbez. 
No traces occur in C, 

Examples of the O. F. genitive without de are found in 
each work, somewhat more frequently in P than in Q or C. 
Thus, aside from the common formula par Dieu mercy, la 
Dieu mercy, we find in P: 66, Cassiodore dict au livre des 
lowanges sainct Pol; 67, e vous sowviengne du dict (substan- 
tive) Albertus; 97, sur Vespaule Jehan de Saintré la mist ;— 
in Q: 12, par le sacrement Dieu; 88, en la chartre nostre 
Seigneur. C? has three examples. 

The O. F. dative without 2 occurs only in the formulae si 
Dieu plaist, puisque Diew plaist. Note also P, 227, le roy 
ma commandé vous dire, Pung e Vaultre. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 
A. Comparison. 


To express the superlative idea, the definite article was 
not necessary in Old French,’ and traces of this usage still 
lingered in the seventeenth century.‘ Of this older con- 
struction, the following instances are found in these works :— 


Cf. Villon’s ‘‘ ballade en viel langage frangois,’’ G. T., 385-412. 
*Schmidt, 11. $M.-L., § 162. * Haase, § 29. 
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more frequently. Examples, P: 64, de Peaue benoiste ; 75, 
77, 211, 329, 356, 357; 367, de son vin ;—418, qui 8’ estoiens 
donnez du bon temps ensemble ;—69, je vous feray des biens: 
72, 72, 83, 106, 356, 428 ;—98, de beaula harnoys de dra) ; 
133, 141, 161, 264, 309, 345, 346, 378, 391, 405 —109. 
tu portes des bons conseils, Q: 26, de la viande froide ; 44, 
63, 71, 90, 94, 109, 119, 124 ;—113, et se donnent du hy) 
temps ; 114 ;—30, et lui bailleront des actaintes ; 39, 42, 0), 
62, 62, 62, 62, 82, 82, 82, 82, 121, 132, 132 ;x—22, et dient 
de bonnes choses ; 37, 37, 45, 54, 81, 83, 91, 93, 100, 104, 
106, 124, 128, 130 ;—70, elle en a essaié des aultres, Ex. 
amples of the omission of the partitive occur on almost 
every page. 

With adverbs of quantity, the following examples of the 
omission of partitive de have been noted: P, 83, aultres biens 
assez; 87, il trouva argent assez et assez de demoutrance ; 112, 
il avoit cueur et corps assez pour faire parler de luy ; 390, qui 
leur font tres bonne chiere et honneur assez ;—Q, 7, il « aises 
et plaisances largement ; 28, jay assez robes; 40, n’a queres 
grant chevance ; 47, elle a assés robes; 124, jay wng pov 
affaires avec elles ;—C' has two examples with assez, one 
with largement. 

Contrariwise, the article is used with de and an adverb of 
quantity in: P, 35, des richesses assez; 36, tant engloutir des 
ames ; 100 (assez), 301 (assez), 311 (assez), 317 (tant) ;—Q, 
30, des biens et des vins plus qwil n’en entreroit en une botte ; 
88, des biens assez; 103, des nouvelles assez ;—C?* has four 
examples with largement, one with assez. 

With adverbs of negation, I have counted nine examples 
of the use of partitive de in P, to ten in Q. Here again 
the proportion, taking into account Q’s length, is much 
greater in the latter. In C, according to Schmidt,* the 
modern usage predominates. The difference may be due to 


‘Schmidt, 9. ?Schmidt, 10. 5 Page 10. 
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the comparative infrequency of the negative complements, 


pas, point, in P. 
THE Nown. 


A few traces of the Old French system of declension 
occur in Q, especially with the word homme, but they are 
probably due to an affectation of archaism on the part of the 
scribe.’ Thus: 20, en laquelle ne se doit bouter nulz sages 
homs; 34, le bons homs; 54, et m’eist Dieux. In P the only 
remnants of the O. F. nominative are the word Amours, 
used constantly as a singular, and the expression damp Abbez. 
No traces occur in C, 

Examples of the O. F. genitive without de are found in 
each work, somewhat more frequently in P than in Q or C. 
Thus, aside from the common formula par Dieu mercy, la 
Dieu mercy, we find in P: 66, Cassiodore dict au livre des 
lowanges sainct Pol; 67, et vous sowviengne du dict (substan- 
tive) Albertus; 97, sur Vespaule Jehan de Saintré la mist ;— 
in Q: 12, par le sacrement Dieu; 88, en la chartre nostre 
Seigneur. C?* has three examples. 

The O. F. dative without 2 occurs only in the formulae si 
Dieu plaist, puisque Diew plaist. Note also P, 227, le roy 
ma commandé vous dire, Pung e Vaultre. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 
A. Comparison. 


To express the superlative idea, the definite article was 
not necessary in Old French,’ and traces of this usage still 
lingered in the seventeenth century. Of this older con- 
struction, the following instances are found in these works :— 


Cf. Villon’s ‘‘ ballade en viel langage frangois,’’ G. T., 385-412. 
*Schmidt, 11. 5M.-L., § 162. * Haase, § 29. 
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(1) With a following adjective, the article is not repeated jy 
P, 223, les cing plus grosses; 258, le seigneur de Padya 
dernier ; 312, leur desconffiture plus briefve. No similar cases 
occur in Q and but one in C.'\—(2) In relative clauses, 
article is more frequently omitted, especially with adyerbhja| 
plus or mieux: P, 15, celle qui plus desirez a estre sien ; 87. 
les deua qui meillewres bouches avoient ; 16, 22, 84, 98, 131, 
191, 211, 239, 333 ;—Q, 61, les gens du monde qui je su 
plus tenu; 87, 130. Schmidt’ cites four examples from 
C.—(3) Of the O. F. favorite construction plus tot que pot; 
one example occurs in Q, one in C, none in P. Q, 96, 
laquelle chose n’y a remede sinon la celer et reparer la chouse 
a mieulz que Von peut. 

As examples of mieux for plus, I may cite: P, 360, pour 
mieulz dignement gaigner vos pardons ;—Q, 135, je les regard: 
embridez et abestis mieulx que les autres. 

The modern rule regarding the neuter superlative is not 


observed in Q, 65: je vous ferai la plus courrocée que vous 
fustes oneques. The distinction was, however, practically 
unknown even in the seventeenth century.* 


B. Agreement. 


When modifying two or more nouns, the adjective stil! 
agrees with the nearest, as in Old French,‘ in P and Q: 
P, 127, la despense et finance a ce necessaire ; 361, les veulz 
et la chiere basse ;—Q, 1, pour nulles prieres ne avoir; 34, 
quelque jeu ou instrumens quwil voie. Schmidt gives no 
examples of this rule from C, nor have I been able to 
discover any. 

Other variations from modern usage which may be noted 


1 Page 13. *Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 171. 5 Haase, p, 61. 
*A usage still common in Rabelais ; cf. Huguet, 392. 
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are: P,191, sauve sa grace ;—-201, A nuds genoulz ;—Q, 123, 
plus de demie nuit. 

One example is found in P and Q of the old licence elle 
fait le sourd:' P, 253, ma dame... . ne voult pas estre la 
plus courtoise, ainsi fist le sourt ;—Q, 63, la dame fait le 
malade. 

In adverbial function, adjectives still vary as in Old 
French,” in P: 98, tous semblables vous en ferez faire de beaulx 
harnoys de drap; 324, chevaulz tous blancs; 410, telz 
moynnes sont bien clers semez.* No examples are found in Q, 
which has the modern construction, 27, Diew sceit comme elles 
sont chier tenues et honnestement gardées. In C* adverbial 
tout agrees with feminine adjectives, but with masculine 
plurals remains invariable, following the modern rule. 
Schmidt cites no examples of other adverbial locutions. 


C. Numerals. 


P has six examples of the old construction, according to 
which the tens, hundreds, etc., are connected by et:° 4, 
cinquante et neuf; 98, cent et soivante; 338, mille et cing 
cens; 267, 301, 306. But without e¢: 99, cent soixante ; 
220; 286; 429, vingt deux. No examples occur in Q, but 
this is purely fortuitous. Three with e are found in C. 

Of other variations from present usage, we may note: 
P, 112, deux mil escuz; but, 136, sept mille ; 301, sept mille, 
cing cens, quarante et huyt. 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Three examples of the old periphrasis with corps, per- 
sonne,° are found in P: 47, celle n’est point & comparager a 


1Tobler, VB., 1, 166. ?M.-L., § 180; Tobler, VB., 1, 75 ff. 

*Tobler, loc. cit., has no examples of this locution from O. F. texts; 
“doch kann dies zufillig sein.’’ *Schmidt, 41. 

5Cf. Darmesteter, § 182. ® Diez, 809-810, Darmesteter-Sudre, § 398. 
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ma personne ; 326, n’y avoit celluy qui ne eust mis son corps 
pour luy; 406, et luy monstra ung chevalier semblable ox 
personne. One rather doubtful example occurs in Q ; 12. 
par Nostre Dame du Puy, ot jay mon corps porté. No cases 
are found in C. The periphrasis seems to have died quit: 
early. No examples occur in Deschamps, Chartier or (on. 
mines, nor in the sixteenth century authors cited by Huyuct, 

In regard to the use of the subject forms, je, tu, ete., as 
tonic forms separated from the verb,' a remarkable differen. 
is found between P and C on one side, and Q on the other. 
I have noted in P nine examples of this construction ; 42, 
tu, mon seul Dieu, as hay et hais; 45, il sur tous sera |, 
mieule condicionné; 68; 113, je qui vous ay choysi vous 
prie; 122, 148, 164, 231, 384. Schmidt? cites fifteen 
examples from C, mostly of i/ with a parenthetical relative 
clause. C, unlike P, has no example of tonic tu.’ But Q 
has not a single example of these tonic subject forms, agree- 
ing therein with Commines.* Huguet’ thinks that this 
construction died out toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
but was later revived by Le Maire des Belges and Rabelais, 
Q, like Commines, has the modern usage fully developed: 
62, dui... . lesse les parolles; 131, quar moy meses la 
estranglasse ; ete. 

- Examples of pronouns in the predicate are so rare in P 
and Q that it is not possible to draw any definite conclusion. 
Each has one example of the older usage: P, 333, certes, 
fut il;—Q, 64, cest il qwil y fait venir. C contains six 
similar examples. P nowhere shows a case of the modern 
construction with the tonic object form,’ while Q has at least 
one such example: 55, c’est moy. 


1Cf. Haase, V. and J., 11. ? Page 16. 

3 Deschamps’ usage agrees with that of P: Voll, 12, 13. 
*Stimming, 491. 5 Op. cit., p. 57. ®Schmidt, 16. 
7 The sentence, 335, ce n’ est mye mon cueur, ne moy, is not conclusive. 
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Before finite verbs, the tonic object forms are used only 
with impersonal souvenir: P, 18, souvienyne vous de moy ; 
98, sowviengne toy (cf. 62, qwil vous souviengne) ; 68, ete. ;— 
Q, 49, souvengne vous de moy. C' has one similar example. 
But the tonic dative with the preposition 2, with verbs like 
parler ® oceurs commonly in all three works: P, 14, je cueil 
cy parler & vous ; 25, meilleur qua vous wappartient ; 84, se 
a moy ne le voullez dire; 241, afin de mieulx deviser a luy ; 
395, j’auroye plus grant besoing d’estre & luy recommandé ;— 
Q, 48, ay @ parler a vous; ete. For examples in C, see 
Schmidt, 16, 17. 

In Old French a well-known rule required that the tonic 
object forms be employed with the infinitive and gerund.' 
Traces of the modern construction, with the atonic forms, 
appear first in Froissart.‘ In Chartier® the older construc- 
tion is still the more common. In Commines,° however, the 
modern usage, aside from purely reflexive soi, is fully 
developed. An exact enumeration’ of all the different cases 
in our works has given the following results :— 

Reflexive me, te, se, with the infinitive: P, 8; Q, 11; C (first 50 
nouvelles), 23. 

Reflexive me, te, se, with the gerund : P, 1 (140, en #’ excusant, in chapter- 
heading*) ; Q, 2 (61, en se gratant la teste ; 120, en se merencoliant) ; C, 1. 

Reflexive moi, toi, soi, with the infinitive: P, 38; Q, 16; C (first 50 
nouvelles), 23. 

Reflexive moi, toi, soi, with the gerund: P, 10; Q, 3; ©, 5. 

Reflexive eux with the infinitive: P, 10; Q, 0; C, 4. 

Reflexive eur with the gerund: P, 3; Q, 1; C, 0. 

It will be seen that P has 61 examples of the tonic reflexives 
to 9 of the atonic; Q, 20 to 13; C, 32 to 24. No clearer 


‘Schmidt, 16, 2M.-L., § 378; Voll, 20, 21. 

*M.-L., § 722; Tobler, VB., 1, 82-91. 

* Zeitschrift fiir roman, Phil., v, 326. Deschamps (Voll, 13 ff.) keeps to 
the old usage. 

5 Eder, 62-3, *Stimming, 492. 7 For C, see Schmidt, 17-19. 

*Probably not La Sale’s, cf. Raynaud, Romania, xxx1, 531-32. 
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proof of the archaic character of P’s syntax could be found, 
La Sale is fully as conservative as Chartier. P has further. 
more one example of plural soi, also an archaic trait ;' 249 
avec luy quatre heraulz, pour le veoir et soy offrir a luy. 

With the non-reflexive pronouns, the conservative character 
of P is equally manifest :— 

Non-reflexive me, te, with the infinitive: P, 1 (239, de Phonnewr yi’) 
vous a pleu me faire) ; Q, 10; C (50 nouvelles), 4. 

Non-reflexive me, te, with the gerund does not occur in any of the works, 

Non-reflexive moi, toi, with the infinitive: P, 24; Q, 1; ©, 17. 

Non-reflexive moi, toi, with the gerund: P, 5; Q, 0; C, 1. 

The resulting proportions of the employment of the tonic to 
the atonic forms of the pronouns, with the infinitive and 
gerund, are in P, 9:1; in Q, 1:1; in C, 2:1. 

Tonic soi, referring to persons, was commonly used ql] 
through the M. F. period and in the seventeenth century.’ 
The sole difference between our works that I have noted 
here is that /ui, elle, with prepositions, referring to the sub- 
ject, are somewhat more common in Q than in P or (, 
Examples: P, 19, ma dame le fist a soy venir; 159, Saintré 
. . « « de soymesine fist responce ; 92, 177, 201, 211, 222, 
etc. ;—Q, 9, la femme dist en soi mesmes ; 30, tellement que 
tout de soy il sera dompté; 19, 42, 43, 71, 105, ete. But, 
according to modern usage: P, 371, adone Vempereur les sist 
tous devant luy venir ; 395, ete. ;—Q, 33, il n’en fera ja rien 
pour lui; 36, 44, 60, 82, ete. 

The emphatic object-pronoun, repeating the atonic subject 
form (je dis, moi), appears first in the fourteenth century.’ 
Not many cases occur in the fifteenth. I have found no 
instances of this construction in P or Q, but in C Schmidt‘ 
cites 12 examples. 


1 Deschamps has no example of plural soi: Voll, 17. 

2 Haase, 31-32, cf. Voll, 18. 

3 Gessner, Zur Lehre vom franzisischen Pronomen (Berlin, 1873), 1, 10. 
* Page 20. 
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One example of the atonic accusative in place of a dative 
is found in P: 185, messire Enguerrant .. . . haussa sa hache 
et le ferit tel coup. Two instances are found in C:' none 
i = O. F. custom of omitting the subject pronouns was 
still not uncommon in the M. F. period.? An enumeration 
of the cases in the first 100 pages of P and Q gave the 
following results :— 


P. Q. 
EXPRESSED. OMITTED. EXPRESSED. OMITTED. 
i itianes 192 68 414 39 
Oe coh cocsccene 36 8 8 1 
il, ellé...ssees 329 110 926 114 
neuter il..... 54 61 182 154 
NOUR. ose serves 20 10 24 1 
POUB. ceocecere 149 90 161 23 
ils, elles...... 65 27 143 28 


For the figures in C, see Schmidt, 21. 
These figures give the following proportions of use to 
omission :— 


ja— P,8 :1;9,11:1;C6,5 :1. 
tu,— P, 44 :1;Q, 8:1; C,—. 

Ml, ellap— P,3 :1;Q, 8:1; C, 24:1. 
neuter il,—P, 1—:1; Q, 1+:1;6,1:1 
Now,— P,2 :1;Q —;C,3 :1 
vous, — P, 1%/19:1; Q@ 7:1; C,2 :1. 
ils, elles, — P,2 :1; Q, 5:1; 0,2 :1 


It will be seen that in this respect P and C are nearly 
alike, but that in Q the modern usage is much more 
predominant. 

Omission of the accusative object, with a dative, was 
frequent in Old French, and subsisted till the seventeenth 
century. Examples of this construction are numerous in 


'For C, see Schmidt, 21. 

* Darmesteter, § 184, 185; Huguet, 344 ff. 

°M.-L., § 379; Haase, 5-6; Ebeling, note to Auberée, 1. 655. 
2 
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all three works.’ P, 116, puis fist faire le bracelet comme ol 
luy avoit commandé et puis vint a elle et luy monstra ; 14, 120, 
191, 247, 384, ete. Q, 72, sa femme cognoist bien qu’il y 
quelque chose et se doubta de Vautre qui lui a dit; 54, ete. 

The accusative pronoun, without a following dative, j; 
also omitted six times in P: 60, querez bon medecin de lame. 
ainsi que querriez pour la guarison du corps; 130, il envoya 
querir mes chevaulx et mener avecques les siens; 209, 224 
345, 409, 220. No examples of this omission occur in Q, 
and but two in C.? 

Omission of the neuter accusative le* is common in each 
of the works: P, 51, estre mocqué et farcé, ainsi conn 
d autres ont esté; 150, plus suffisans que je ne suis ; 384, qui 
fut seur, ne fut il mie; 10, 20, 154, 189, 229, ete. ;—Q, 11, 
je fu bien mal de mon pere et suis encor ; 132, il sera, dorena- 
vant, plus subget qu’il ne fust oncques. For examples in (, 
see Schmidt, 22. 

The pleonastic subject pronoun, repeating a subject already 
expressed, is common in P and C:* P, 175, alors Saintré soy 
inclinant le tres bel ruby il print; 65, les gens qui ne cherchent 
monter trop hault, et sont contens de raison, ilz sont benvist:; 
26, quiconques le fait aultrement, il est de bien faire lassez. | 
have found no examples of this omission in Q. 

In like manner, a preceding or following noun-object is 
often repeated by a pronoun in P: 59, je vous commande que 
les sermons et les services de saincte Eglise, quant vous pove:, 
les oyez; 73, dont a plusieurs, ce long parler... . leur 
ennuyoit; 330, 337, 364. This is much less common in Q 
and C; the latter’ has only two examples. For Q, note: 
37, il a doubté que elle le die a ses amis, qu’il die mal d’eulz. 
Here P is somewhat more modern than Q or C. 


1 For C, see Schmidt, 21. 
2 Cf. Ebeling, loc. cit., Miitzner, Syntax, 1, 34. 
5Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 108. *Schmidt, 22. 5 Schmidt, 22. 
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The interrogative pleonastic construction ' (Jean, vient-il ?) 
was not firmly established till the seventeenth century. Two 
examples of it are found in P: 368, Belle Cousine, vient 
dle? ; 407, les oreilles, monseigneur de Saintré, vous cornoient 
elles?. Four cases occur in C, none in Q. 

The atonic subject pronoun is used as the antecedent of a 
relative: P, 335, i en devroit tres griefvement estre pugny qui 
le fait aultrement ; 404, 407. This construction was common 
in the whole Middle French period. Two examples are 
found in C,° none in Q. 

Pronominal en, referring to persons, is used in all of the 
works much more freely than at present, as was the case in 
the older language.‘ Q moreover has one example of en 
referring to the second person: 49, je vous prie que vous me 
dites si elle vous parla oncques puis de moy. Par ma foy, dist 
la chamberiere, elle n’en dit que tout bien. Pleonastic en is 
also found in all three works: P, 11, dont le peuple de Rome 
en eut grant sowas e joye; 16; 21; 44, tellement que de son 
bien, de son honneur, et de tout son avancement elle en sera 
joyeuse; 63, 87, 199, 203, ete. It is very common in P. 
Q, 125, il y en a aucunes delles, It is very rare in Q, and 
C* has only two examples, 

On the other hand, en is omitted, contrary to modern 
usage, in P, 88, puis que ainsi est; 301, les Sarrazins estoient 
en grant nombre de Turcz et infidelles, plus qu’on n’avoit veu 
depuis le temps de Mahommet ; 321, 404 ;—Q, 3, et va tant 
a Penviron de la dicte nasse qu’il trouve Dentrée ; 41, si ainsi 
est, No cases for C are given by Schmidt. 

Pronominal y, referring to persons,° is found also: P, 77, 
je croy, Saintré, que vous avez a voz recepveurs compté. Nostre 


Of. Darmesteter-Sudre, § 391. Voll, 23, shows that it is unknown to 
Deschamps. 

* Haase, V. and J., 22; Voll, 27, 29. § Schmidt, 22. 

* Haase, 23; Voll, 34. 5Schmidt, 23. ®Cf. Haase, 26-27. 
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maistre, dist il, c’est ma dame ma mere qui y a doneques compts 
396 ;—Q, 73, ainsi se gowverne la dame si sagement que, Diey 
mercy, son mary n’y trowvera ja faulte; 113. C has sevey 
instances.' Pleonastic y is found: Q, 101, sans y penser 9 
nul mal ;—twice in C, never in P. 

In regard to the position on the object pronouns, ( js 
more faithful to the O. F. usage’ than P or Q, the latter 
being again most modern. C* has but one example of the 
modern order, to four in P and six in Q: P, 17, et ainsi ing 
le promettez ; 24, ne vous le disoie je pas; 72, 396 ;—Q, 9, 
vous me le direz ; 50, qui vous les a baillez ; 25, 53, 73, 130, 
Q has about twenty examples of the original order (the 
proportion is thus 3 : 1), while in P the excess is very great, 
Q has also five examples of the modern word-order with , 
and en: 101, i y en a; 96, 111, 112, 115;—while there 
are no instances at all in P or C. 


THE PossEssIvE PRONOUNS. 


The tonic form of the possessives, with the definite article, 
continued to be used adjectively through the sixteenth cen- 
tury.‘ The construction was not, however, much affected by 
fifteenth century writers® and is found in C alone,’ in the 
formula la sienne merci. No examples occur in P or Q. 
With the indefinite article, however, the tonic possessives 
“appear eight times in C,’ twice in Q (ung sien amy; 73, 
ung mien amy), but never in P. As this usage lingered late, 
and is still permissible in familiar speech, it is evident that 
no conclusion as to age can be drawn from this distinction. 

The tonic possessive is not found joined to another pro- 


1 Schmidt, 24. 2M.-L., § 749. § Schmidt, 24-25. 
* Darmesteter, § 190 ; Huguet, 66 ff. 

5 For Chartier, cf. Eder, 66 ; for Commines, Toennies, 58. 
®Schmidt, 25. TSchmidt, 24-25. 
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noun in any of the works. The atonic form is however 
joined to a demonstrative pronoun in C' and in P: 40, ceste 
leur gloire; 111, & ce vostre commandement ; 148, 353 ;— 
but never in Q. Moreover, in P alone it is found twice 
joined to a relative: 151, desquelles voz armes ... . la royne, 
les dames et damoyselles .... en ont telle joye; 266, auquel 
vostre voloir je obeyray. In Q it appears united to an indefi- 
nite pronoun, once (56, aulewn son amy), and there are five 
similar examples in C,' but none in P. 

In the predicate, the tonic form without the article is 
found six times in P: 15, celle qui plus desirez a estre sien ; 
101, tellement que tous sont siens ; 190, 401, 402, 406. This 
construction is not found in Q, but is frequent in C. With 
the article, the tonic form appears in the predicate once each 
in P and Q: P, 15, quelle contenance est la vostre ;—Q, 73, 
si n'est la vostre;—never in C. On the other hand, the 
modern locution c’est @ moi is found five times in C,? never 
in Q, and once (a rather doubtful case) in P: 76, nous 
sommes tous & luy. 

The method of replacing the possessive by de with a 
personal pronoun ® is found in all three works: P, 55, le com- 
mandement et garde de Vame et du corps de vous ; 76, pour 
Pamour de luy; 152, 191, 200, 205, 319, 363, 397, 404. 
In Q, it is not common; I have noted only two examples : 
26, pour Pamour de moy ; 109, le pouvre corps de luy n’aura 
jamés repoux. 

The possessive pronouns were still commonly employed in 
the fifteenth century with parts of the body, in cases where 
the modern language prefers the article. Here P is much 
more archaic than Q or C, having fifteen examples, in the 
first 200 pages, of such nouns with the possessive to five with 
the article, whereas Q has two with the possessive to eight 


'Schmidt, 25. *Schmidt, 26. 3Cf. Stimming, 493 ; Voll, 20. 
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with the article, and in C only six instances with the posses. 
sive are found. In fact P shows a great fondness for , 
pleonastic possessive,’ not shared by the other works; jt 
employs the possessive with the dative of the personal 
pronoun: 11, qui lui baillerent en sa main une branche de 
lorier ; 48, 73, 360, 387, 427 ;—with a relative a qui or 
dont: 78, ma dame, a qui ses yeulx ne cessoient de le regarder ; 
211, ce chevalier poullain, dont ses armes sont publiées ; 111, 
138, 339 ;—or even with a de-phrase containing a noun: 
204, quant Saintré apperceut de ma dame son signal; 23, 
jay oy de vous toutes voz opinions ; 384, Saintré, qui oyt* de 
ma dame sa tres cruelle responce. In Q such cases are much 
rarer, being found only with dui or & qui: 33, on lui abrege 
ses jours; 48, wn jeune gallant, a qui elle tient son estat ; 91, 
95, 130. The pleonasm seems to be unknown to C. 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The New French distinction between the ille- and iste- 
forms of the demonstrative was well developed as early as 
Joinville,’ and but few traces of the older usage appear 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.‘ In this case 
another noteworthy difference is found to exist among the 
three works, In P I have noted seven examples of pro- 
nominal cest (all of them feminine) to four in C* and one in 
Q: P, 210, celles et cestes qui seroient faictes seroyent tenues 
pour parfaictes; 217, et la raison est ceste; 223, cestes ot 
celles; 225; 260, le roy... . encores a ceste le requist ; 362; 


1 For all the following cases in O. F., cf. Tobler, VP., 0, 78 ff. 

? Possibly de, in these last sentences, is not really possessive. It may be 
used as in the O. F. construction oyez de aleun ; cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 17 ff. 

5 Haase, V. and J., 31 ff. 

* Huguet, 83 ff: ; Haase, 46 ff. 5 Schmidt, 27. 
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385, savez vous autre chanson que ceste ;—Q, 136, car j’ay 
plus belle matiere de le faire que cette-cy n'est. 

The form cestui, not uncommon in early sixteenth century 
writers, is found six times in P (five times as pronoun, once 
as adjective) ; it occurs only once (adjective) in C and never 
in Q: P, 10, j’amoye tant cestuy que je ne pourrois jamais nul 
aultre tant soit peu amer; 128, sur cestuy (neuter); 175, 
vrayment cestuy est bien la fleur de tous les jewnes gentilz 
hommes; 188; 191; 63, or advise, mon amy, de cestuy 
Seneque. It will be seen that P has in all twelve examples 
of pronominal iste-forms, to four in C and one in Q. In 
this respect, P is more archaic than Deschamps? or even 
Joinville ;* other writers however, like Rustebuef‘ and 
Chartier,’ employ the iste-forms more frequently. 

Another archaic trait in P is the constant use of the ille- 
forms as adjectives. I have counted in P more than eighty 
examples of adjectival celui, ete., while Q contains only 
fourteen and C° eighteen: P, 6, celuy jouvencel ; 10, celles 
vefves; 17, pour celle fois; 119, a icelle feste; 210, iceluy 
pria, ete. ;—Q, 3, celuy poisson ; 5, celles quinze joyes; 41, 
celle avarice ; 3, tcelles fosses ; 56, ycelle robe; etc. In this 
respect P shows about the same syntactical relations as 
Deschamps,’ while Q and C agree substantially with 
Rabelais.* 

The ile-forms are frequently employed in P absolutely, in 
all positions in the sentence, without being accompanied by 
ci or a, This usage, rare in the sixteenth century ® and in 
Commines,” is also rare in Q and C. In Q the forms with 


'Schmidt’s ‘‘demonstrativum’’ acquest (C, 1, 176) is not a pronoun, but 
the substantive acquét, as the context clearly shows. 


* Bode, 34. 3 Haase, V. and J., 31. 
*Schumacher, Zur Syntax Rustebuefs (Kiel, 1881), p. 18. 
5 Eder, 72. ®Schmidt, 28. T Bode, 36. 


* Huguet, 94 ff. °Cf. Huguet, 104.  Toennies, 60. 
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i- are the only ones used absolutely : 2, les seignewrs d ivelleg 
vouloient tollir franchise a leurs subjetz ; 7, faire ballades, icelle, 
chanter ; 33, 58, 135 (5 examples in all). Schmidt cites no 
examples of this construction in C; I have however found 
the following : 1, 24, je seroye celuy ; 1, 138, vint ceste matiere 
& la congnoissance du maistre et de la maistresse des deux 
amans, et Wiceulx s’espandit et saillit en audience du pere ¢ 
de la mere de Katherine. In P, however, I have noted ten 
examples of celui and three of icellui: 51, lors celle lui dit; 
210; 225; 253; 25, devez vous celles tant servir ; 38, je 
vous prie que soyez de ceule; 71; 166; 264; 119, par 
Pespace d’un an, se dedans icelluy vous ne trouvez chevalier ; 
187 ; 365. 

The indefinite use of the absolute demonstratives (comine 
celui qui, il n’y a pas celui qui)' is found in all the works, 
very frequently in P and C,? less often in Q; P, 80, en la 
cour n’avoit celluy ne celle qui ne le jugeast wne fois estre 
homme de bien; 98, 141, 143, 167, 197, ete. ; 14, quunt il 
oy parler de dame par amours, comme celui qui oncques ne 
Pavoit empensé, les yeulx lui lermoyent; 20, 23, 189, 347, 
etc. ;—Q, 130, et n’y a celle qui ne die de tres bonnes raisons; 
85, son filz vouldra prendre le gouvernement de soy... . 
comme celui & qui sa mort tarde (only two examples). 

The pronoun celui could be omitted in Old French betore 
de, and even in the seventeenth century.* This omission is 
“not uncommon in P and Q: P, 95, pour aequerir la grace 
de Dieu et puis de toutes gens; 109, a ce pend largemeit We 
vostre honneur et ceulx qui aultrement le font; Q, 6, con- 
siderons la repugnance qui est en leur entendement et le mien et 
de plusieurs autres, etc. Schmidt cites no examples from (, 
but several are to be found: 1, 114, elle compta tout au long 

1Cf. Darmesteter-Sudre, § 406, 111; Haase, § 26. 


* Schmidt, 28. 
5 Tobler, VB., 1, 111; Haase, 52; Stimming, 494; Huguet, 375. 
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la fasson et maniers de sa maladie, comme de son dormir, de 
hoire et de manger. 

P has also several examples of the demonstrative adjective 
ce employed with the force of the article, as in O. F.:' 102, 
pour plus de familiarité, vous en porterez une a ceste feste de 
Noel; 112; 246; 390, s'il fait froit, ilz s’en vont a ces poiles 
@ Allemagne, se rigollent avecques ces fillettes tout l'yver, ete. 
This usage persisted till the seventeenth century.’ 

Neutre ce, in the fifteenth century, was still commonly 
employed as subject or object without a following relative.’ 
Examples are found on almost every page, nor does there 
seem to be any perceptible difference among the three works 
in this respect. On the other hand, the accented forms ceci, 
cela, occur but sparingly in P and Q, more commonly in C. 
To be precise, P contains eight examples of these forms, Q 
six, while C* has twenty-two, a difference hardly due to 
chance: P, 14, que sera cecy ; 402, cela, dist damp Abbez, et 
je le vous prometz; 14, 69, 72, 85, 388, 396 ;—Q, 39, sil 
n'y avoit que cela; 55, qu’est ce cy; 73, 74, 101, 123. 


THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The use of absolute qui, without an antecedent, was very 
widely spread in Old and Middle French and asserted itself 
still in the seventeenth century.’ This qui is common in all 
three works, being especially frequent in clauses with a con- 
ditional value. I have observed no differences in respect to 
this usage: P, 384, qui bien y querroit, en vous peu s’en 
trouveroit ; 396, qui fut seur, ne fut il mye; ete. ;—Q, 27, 
qui doit venir de vos commeres aujourd’huy, il fault penser 
qu elles soyent bien ayses, ete. 


'Darmesteter-Sadre, § 409. * Haase, 44. 
’ Darmesteter-Sudre, §§ 405-408. ‘Schmidt, 29. 
5M.-L., § 629; Haase, 66 ff. 

3 
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I have found no case of the O. F. use of qui as object, 
Of qui, referring to things, only the following doubtf| 
example is found: P, 326, la partie a qui Diew donnera dy 
pire. Here partie contains a personal idea. 

Que, as a personal subject form, occurs in each, most 
frequently in C, which has ten examples.? The instances jy 
P, three in all, are rather uncertain: 44, combien nen oy 
jamais parler de nulle que (possibly the conjunction) fell: jut; 
140, le matin ensuivant . . . . que (very likely the relative 
adverb) le terme estoit de partir ; 259, peu de tems avint nue 
les Venissiens Veussent conquis, que (possibly the modal sate 
junction, = de fagon que) puis en prison le firent mourir, ( 
has one undoubted case: 14, par Diew que le monde jis, 
The difference between C and P-Q is noteworthy, but 
examples of this use of que are still frequent in Jehan ¢/ 
Paris and Rabelais.* 

Traces of the old neuter nominative que‘ also occur: P, 
157, voulez que je parface ce que en son veu contient ; 217, 
adviengne de vous ce que a Dieu plaira; 329; 374;—Q, 
28, se j’avoye ou X ou XII enfans, que ja ne sera, si Dicey 
plaist; 82, parler de tout ce que lui est advenu, Six examples 
in C, 

When referring to a whole clause, the modern ce qui, « 
que, became the fixed usage only in the sixteenth century.’ 
Of the subject forms, C° has only one example of ce qui in 

~the first 50 nouvelles, P three (182, 399, 413), Q none. 
For the object forms, the relations are reversed. P contains 
twelve examples of ce que to four of que (52, 63, 154, 30%), 
while C ° has fifteen of ce que to one of que. In Q examples 
of either form are lacking. 


1 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 410. 2 Schmidt, 30. 
5’ Huguet, 117. *M.-L., § 614; Voll, 37. 
5M.-L., § 619; Haase, Garnier, 21. ® Schmidt, 31. 
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Quoi, referring to a definite antecedent,’ occurs twice in 
P: 183, aultres diabolicques operations de mal engin, pour 
quoy (plural) lung contre Paultre ne puissent offendre ne 
defiendre; 301, pour le grant desbatement en quoy elle est ;— 
twice in Q: 119, @ a ung tres mauvais deshoit, pour cause 
du fust en quoy il est ; ? 127, puis prend son coutel de quoy il 
tranche ;—five times in C.* Referring to indefinite chose, it 
is found once in P (375), once in Q (54), once in C.5 

With the prepositions de, par, and pour, quoi forms con- 
junctions,* which are more common in P and Q than in C. 
Thus we find de quoi: P. 19, 375; Q, 54, 74 ;—par quoi: 
P, 130, 149, 154, 211, 248; Q, 56, 125 ;—pour quoi 
(= c'est pourquoi): P, 92, 334; Q, 45. C has but one 
example each of par quoi and pour quoi. It will be seen 
that P has nine instances of indefinite quoi with prepositions, 
to five in Q and two in C. 

Lequel, the frequent employment of which was a marked 
feature of M. F. syntax,’ is very common in each. The only 
difference in usage which I have noted is that adjectival 
lequel, very common in P and C, occurs only four times in 
Q: 19, 19, 42, 86. 

The relative adverb que is found in P, as in O. F., 
extensively employed to express various relations where 
N. F. prefers a relative with a preposition :° 72, chausses 
qui seront toutes brodées de couleur et devise que la bourse est ; 
76; 87, aw plus matin q“wil fut levé; 91, 106, 173, 194, 
242, 244, ete. Q and C’ have each only two examples of 
this construction: Q, 42, et se met en liew que, s’il va riens 


™M.-L., § 614; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 411; Voll, 47. 

*Sentence omitted in the editio princeps. 

*Schmidt, 32. *Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 160 ff. 
°M.-L., § 621; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 412. 

°M.-L., §628; Tobler, VB., 1, 123; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 415. 
"Schmidt, 33. 
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en la meson, il le sgaura bien; 91, en la liberté que sont leg 


autres. 

The relative adverb dont,’ in its original local function, jg 
common in P and C, less so in Q, which has only three 
examples: P, 28, regarde dont tu viens e ov tu vas; 78, 


demanda a Veseuyer dont il venoit ; 302, et la est le mont de 
Liban, dont sault le fleuwve de Jourdain; 66, 88, 102, 111, 
182, ete. ;—Q, 31, et ne se esmoient point dont il vient ; 40, 
89. For examples in C, see Schmidt, 34. . 

Dont, in causal function,’ is extremely frequent in P, |j 
becomes often a mere conjunction, binding two sentences 
together in a loose way, the causal connection being indi- 
cated by par ce or par ainsi following. This usage is one 
of the most characteristic features cf P’s style and is much 
less frequent in Q and C. Examples: P, 15, le petit Sainiré, 
qui n’avoit senty ne gousté des amoureux desirs nullement, dont 
par ce avoit perdu contenance, . . . . sans mot parler fut 
longuement ; 154, e sur ce prent congié. Dont, pour rier 
nulle, Saintré ne voult demourer de disner; 215, et en ce 
temps ne tarda guieres que la nouvelle du trespas de son pere 
luy vint. Dont par ainsi il fut seigneur de Saintré ; 268, 36, 
122, 172, 187, 259, ete. ;—Q, 11, je ne vouloie que vous; 
dont je fu bien mal de Monseigneur mon pere, et suis encor, 
dont je me doy dien hair; 14, il loue Diew en son courage, 
dont il lui donwa ung si riche joyau comme elle esi; 15, 19, 
23, 61, 74. 

The relative adverb o2, till the seventeenth century, could 
refer to persons.’ C has five examples of this construction,’ 
Q has two: 112, elle se rémarie & ung aultre, od elle prent 
son plesir; 130. No cases are found in P. On the other 


'Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 160, m1, 38 ff. The usage is likewise very frequent 
in Deschamps, cf. Voll, 45. 

* Darmesteter-Sudre, § 414; Haase, 81. 

3 Schmidt, 34; ef. also Voll, 48. 
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hand, neuter o®, without an antecedent and referring to a 
whole clause, occurs only in P: 204, lors commencerent Pung 
a Caultre festoyer, or furent mains baisiers donnés ct mains 
rendus ; 322, en laquelle retourner ne povoient, se la royne ne 
dormist avecques le roy, od ilz s’employerent toutes fois que au 
roy plaisoit. No similar cases are found in Q or C. 


Tue INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Of the neuter nominative qui,’ but one example is found 
in P: 337, Saintré, qui vous a esmeu de ceste emprinse faire 
sans mon congié? There is one similar example in C,? but 
none in Q. The periphrases qwest-ce qui and qu’est-ce que 
are lacking in all three works. 

Qui, subject, occurs once in P with the force of modern 
quel:® 142, qui est le cueur de femme qui se porroit tenir de 
plorer. Also quel is used once by P for modern (equel: 
402, mais d’une chose vous prie, que pour ma premiere requeste 
ne mesconduisiez, Et quelle, dist damp Abbez. 

In respect to the employment of the neuter forms in 
indirect questions, C for the first time in this investigation, 
shows itself as the most archaic of the three. Namely, P 
contains two examples of the neuter nominative ce qui (230, 
420), Q six (21, 34, 45, 82, 97, 135), but neither has an 
example of qui. C° has twelve examples of ce qui to six 
of qui. In respect to the accusative forms, P contains 24 
examples of que to 49 of ce que; Q, 32 of que to 41 of ce 
que; but C,° 53 of que to 29 of ce que. 

Neuter quelle chose (= que, ce que) is found in P, 32, 69, 
ete, and in C:* not in Q. But this is probably fortuitous. 


— 


'M.-L., §515, Darmesteter, § 167. 2 Schmidt, 35. 
*M.-L., §517; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 418. * Haase, V. und J., 54. 
*In nowvelles x1-L ; Schmidt, 36. ®Schmidt, 36. 
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A distinctive feature of Q’s syntax is the use of the neuter 
atonic form que in concessive phrases :' 44, que qu’en soit ; 
54; 91; 98, que que nul die. Que que and quoi que were 
used interchangeably in Old French,’ but I have been unable 
to find examples of the former later than the fourteenth 
century. There are no traces of que que in P or C, 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


Aucun, substantive and adjective, was still positive in 
meaning in the fifteenth century.’ Numerous examples 
are found in each of these works. P has, moreover, two 
instances of aucun with ne, expressing the idea “no one,” 
as in New French: 177, mais pour priere nulle, aucun i’ y 


voulut demourer ; 411, le seigneur de Saintré ordonna 0 vs 
gens de bien garder Vhuys que aucun wentrast. Q and C are 
ignorant of this usage. Furthermore, C has seven examples 
of substantive aucun, always in the plural, with the article,' 
a construction unknown to P and Q. D’aucuns, with puarti- 
tive de, is peculiar to P: 391, 419. 

The modern positive form, quelqu’un, is found only in C, 
which contains three examples. 

Aucun as adjective has yielded much more ground to 
quelque in C than in P or Q. In P, I have counted only 
teh examples of purely indefinite quelque: 54, 106, 112, 
112, 121, 146, 148, 325; and in Q four: 45, 78, 81, ‘4. 
Aucun, on the other hand, is very frequent in both. ©," on 
the contrary, in nouvelles x1-L, has 16 examples of quel 
to 38 of aucun. 


1In the editio princeps, these phrases are either omitted or changed to 
quot que. 

* Cf. Johannssen, Der Ausdruck des Concessivverhiiltnisses im Altfranzisischen 
(Kiel, 1884), 18 ff; also Tobler, VB., m1, 3-4. 

5 Eder, 85-86, * Also common in Chartier: Eder, 19 ; Schmidt, 37. 

5Schmidt, 37. ®Schmidt, 37. 
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Peculiar to P is the adverbial use of aucun in the locution 
aucun peu: 192, messire Enguerrant qui pour la dolleur de 
sa main se faisoit aucun peu habiller ; 251, aucun peu blessé ; 
381, aucun peu repoussés, Similarly the positive adverb 
aucunement is very common in P (79, 156, 342, ete.), while 
only one example has been observed in Q (19), and none 
in C, 

Chacun, adjective, is employed in about equal numbers in 
each of the works. Employed as a substantive with the 
indefinite article,’ it occurs twice in P:; 206, ains a ung 
chascun plus doulx et agreable se monstroit tous les jours ; 
317, le roy et la royne, messeigneurs, les dames et damoiselles 
et ung chascun ;-—once in Q: 85, comme ung chascun doit 
faire ;—and once in C? 

Nul, positive, is frequent in each of the works. In P, 
however, negative nul is employed without the particle ne: 
56, nul fust plaisant & Dieu; 174, nul au monde pourroit 
mieule faire; 212; ete. This use of nul,’ with a complete 
negative force, does not occur in Q or C, 

The old dative form nullui is also found in P, but not in 
the other works. It is employed not only as object of a 
preposition : 35, homme de telle condition ne peult estre de 
nully aymé (cf. 48, 150, 182), but also as the object or predi- 
cate of verbs: 94, sans desservir nully; 385, est il nully, qui 
vous ay dit le contraire; 429. The form is found as late as 
Rabelais, the Heptameron, and Marot.‘ Contrariwise, the 
synonymous nesun occurs in C,° but not in P or Q. 

Rien, in its original signification as a positive feminine 
substantive, occurs three times in C,° but never in P or Q. 

Chose, as an indefinite pronoun, is about equally numerous 
in all three works, In C, however, it is fully established as 


* A construction common in the sixteenth century: Darmesteter, § 173. 
*1, p. 102, 3 Still found in Rabelais: Huguet, 160. 
* Huguet, 147-48, 5 Schmidt, 39. 
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a neuter,' while in P and Q it retains its original gender, a. 
is shown in Q, 72, il ne croirroit jamés chouse qui lui fis 
dite. Furthermore, the modern quelque chose is found but 
once in P (135), twice in Q (56, 72), while it is frequent 
in C,! 

The numeral un appears as an indefinite (= quelqu’wn), as 
in Old French, in P: 100, puis tout secrettement par ung di 
aa chambre me fist donner cent LX escuz ; 125, 154, 410. ¢ 
has three examples of this usage,' but Q has none, It recurs, 
however, commonly in Commines and in early sixteenth cent. 
ury writers,’ 

Autrui, in its original dative function,’ without a propo- 
sition, is found twice in P: 55, sy ne convoiteras point I'wu- 
truy;* 133, vous taillez larges courroyes dautruy cuir, 1p 
Q the word occurs but once, in its modern function, nor are 
any examples of the original usage found in C.° 

The modern /a plupart is common in C,’ but is not found 
in P or Q, which replace it in general by /a plus grant partic: 
P, 167, 301; Q, 112, ete. P has also one example of the 
old form, /es plusieurs: 69, dont ne sceivent les plusieurs quell 
chose ilz doivent prendre. 

Adjectival quant® (= combien de) is found eight times in 
C,’ never in P. In Q it occurs only in the locution quant 
que (= ce que): 73, j’en donne au deable tout quant que il en 
a~-dessoubz mes mains; 75, 89, 109, 121, 132. C7 has like- 
wise one example of adjectival tant,® not found in P or Q. 

Autel® is also peculiar to C. 

Trestout® occurs in C and P (4, 161, ete.), never in Q. 

Beaucoup, which appeared first in the fourteenth century," 


1Schmidt, 39, *Stimming, 496; Huguet, 155. 

3Cf. Haase, V. und*J., 37. 

* This locution occurs in sixteenth century writers: Darmesteter, § 172. 

5 Schmidt, 40. ® Diez, 828. TSchmidt, 40. 

§ Diez, 828. * Schmidt, 41. 10 Cf. Gessner, op. cit., U1, 28. 
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is very frequent in C, but is found only twice in P (50, 91), 
and never in Q.’ In both the latter works, it is replaced 
by adverbial moult or adjectival maint. 

The extended use of queleonque is peculiar to P, which em- 
ploys it as an indefinite adjective (= n’ importe quel) or as a 
concessive (== quelque) :* 200, a roy, ned royne, ne a queleconques 
autres; 369, luy deffend que a queleonques personnes n’en dye 
riens; 83, de queleonques menasses, parolles rigoureuses, que 
devant mes femmes ne ailleurs je vous dye; 267, pour quel- 
congue excusation que jaye faicte; 286; 374, 

Concessive quiconque, common in the sixteenth century,’ 
is found only once, in Q: 22, et se tiennent bien aises, qui- 
conques ait la paine de le querir, 


THE VERB. 
A. Class and Voice. 


The following list shows the chief differences in the con- 
struction and regimen of verbs, in the three works. Variations 
from N. F. usage have alone been noted.‘ 


(a) Impersonal verbs, no longer in use: 

afferir, P, 1 (412); Q, 0; C, 1. 

chaloir, P, 1 (82); Q, 3 (32, 62, 131); C, 2. 

douloir, P, 1 (60); Q, 1 (86); C, 0; also reflexive, P, 238; Q, 134. 
escheoir, mescheoir, only in C. 


(6) Transitive or intransitive verbs, with changed con- 
struction in N. F, 
aceroistre ge., P, 5 (48, 189, 200, 241, 325); Q, 1 (82); ©, 1. 


‘In the editio princeps it often replaces maint or moult of the Mss. 

*For similar constructions in O. F., cf. Johannssen, op. cit., 28 ff, who 
cites no examples later than the fourteenth century. 

* Huguet, 155. 

‘The figures indicate the number of examples in each work ; those in 
parentheses, the page. For the examples in C, cf. Schmidt, 43-45. Cf. 
similar lists given by Bode, 46 ff.; Eder, 107 ff.; Huguet, 164 ff. 
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aider a qu., P, 7 (45, 82, 93, 111, 217, 234, 387); Q, 3 (121, 132, 132); ©. 9, 

approcher qu., P, 1 (330); Q, 0; C,3; more commonly in P and Q sq). 
procher de qu. (P, 175, 261, etc.; Q, 53, 63). 

changer qe., P, 5 (172, s’en alla en sa loge pour changer destrier ; 173, 209, 
216, 318); Q, 0; C, 0. 

consentir gy P, 4 (36, 226, 248, 258); Q, 1 (132); C, 

deviser ge.,1 P, 5 (80, 126, 145, 229, 397); Q, 1 (55); 

douter qe.,? P, 5 (22, doubtant le reffuz ; 114, 122, 125, 

desmarcher qu., P, 2 (261, 376); Q, 0; C, 0. 

esloigner ge.,* P, 0; Q, 0; C, 4. 

ensuivre* qu., qe., P, 5 (8, 27, 49, 57, 108); Q, 0; C, 0. 

esjoir qe., P, 1 (101, les bonnes cheres esjouissent, lient et emprisonnent 
cueurs); Q, 0; C, 0 

hucher qu., F, 0; Q, 0; ©, 3. 

obeir qu., P®, 3 (37, les sept dons du sainct eaperit, vous devez croire et vbeyr ; 
98, 331); Q, 0 (but obeir a, 111); C, 0. 

partir qe., P, 3 (67, lui et ses biens seront partis; 211, il vous partir 
Vhonneur ; 252); Q, 0; C, 0. 

prier & qu., P, 16 (50, 73, 175, 182, ete.); Q, 2 (75, 124). 

prier qu., P, 7; Q, 7; Schmidt gives no examples of prier in either eon. 
struction. 

sourdre qu., P, 1 (231, ma dame, avec les autres dames, me vindrent sowrd 
Q, 0; C, 1. 

supplier a qu., P, 5 (123, 248, 345, 372, 428); Q, 0; C, 0. 


i, 
C, 
2 


ag Q, 0; 





(ec) Reflexive verbs no longer used as such : 
8 apparoistre, P, 0; Q, 0; C, 2. 

8 arriver, personal, P, 1 (417, quant oncques 8’ estoient la arrivez); Q, 0; C, 
se cesser, P, 1 (229); Q, 0; C, 1. 

se commencer, P, 3 (4, 54, 124); Q, 0; C, 0. 

se consentir, P, 2 (349, 387); Q, 0; C 0. 

se continuer, P, 0; Q, 0; C, 2. 

s’en courir, P, 0; Q, 0; C, 2. 

se desjeuner, P, 1 (303); Q, 0; C, 0. 

se disner, P, 0; Q, 0; C, 1. 

se dormir, P, 1 (321); Q, 0; C, 1. 

se farcer, P, 1 (320); Q, 0; C, 2. 

se feindre, P. 9; Q, 0; C, 2. 

se loger, P, 2 (145, 312); Q, 0 (always neuter); C, 3. 
se partir, P, 10 (18, 93, 150, ete.); Q, 2(71, 112); C, 5 


1 With force of s’ entretenir de ge. 27. ¢., eraindre. 
° I. ¢., & éloigner de qe. * Also found with the form ensiewvir. 
5 Has also obeir a, 119. 
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se penser, P, 5 (203, 231, 308, 360, 387); Q, 1 (71); C, 2; reflexive 
# appenser is frequent in P (12, 24, 79, etc.), but has not been noted in 


Q or C. 
se prendre garde, P, 0; Q, 0; C, 2. 
se revenir, P, 0; Q, 1 (82); C, 0. 
se sourdre, a 0; Q, 0; C, 2. 
se tempester, P, 0; Q, 1 (56); C, 0. 
ven venir, P, 0; Q, 4 (124, 128, 130, 131); C, 6. 


A marked feature of O. F. syntax is the faculty of omit- 
ting the reflexive pronoun with the infinitive, gerund and 
participle,’ a trait still retained in N. F. after the verb faire. 
In P this omission is very common: et sans dormir les con- 
vint lever; 37; 87; 151; 160; 186, il ne laissoit approucher 
de luy; 193, et 8’en allerent en leurs loges desarmer et reposer ; 
245, qui s’en vont a saint Jacques, tres grandement lowant du 
roy; 309; 348, il s’en alla laver au dressouer ; 379, ilz estoi- 
ent presque pasmez; 384, 396, ete. This omission occurs 
even with un Vautre: 148, alors luy et moy, tenant Vun 
Vautre par la main, nous agenouillasmes ; 176, messire En- 
querrant et Saintré vouldrent Vung Vautre convoyer ; 325. 
This trait is rare in Q; I have noted only three examples : 
18, 27,114, In C it has not been noticed by Schmidt, nor 
have I discovered any examples.’ 

The reflexive construction, for the passive, 
tended in P than in N, F., being used with a personal sub- 
ject: 133, nous devons nous ayder a un tel jeune escuyer ; en 
verité, iu se doibt bien aymer. Note further 124, les joustes 
qui se vouloient commencer, Similar examples are not found 
in Q or C, 

The impersonal form of the passive voice, replacing an 
active form with on or a personal subject, is frequent in P, 
less common in Q and C. The construction was found, how- 


3 is more ex- 


'M.-L., § 381; Haase, § 61. For examples in Deschamps, see Voll, 26. 
*Commines agrees with Q; the trait is very rare: cf. Stimming, 493. 
°M.-L., § 382. 
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ever, as late as the seventeenth century,’ P, 22, i ly doily 
estre pardonné; 318, ja n’y seroit chanté ne dances faictes ; 
414, accuse des villainies et mocqueries dont a esté ey devay 
parlé ;—Q, 17, comme dit est ; 35, le gallant vient ainsi com, 
ordonné lui est par Jehane; 56, lui a esté dit dale, 
son amy, 

Of the various periphrases with the gerund? our works 
show the following :—Aler + gerund: P, 261, ineontine,) 
tira son espée, de laquelle & deux mains se va couvrant; Q, 2, 
et pource 8’en allerent conquerant pays; 15, la dame va erin 
par la meson ;—C,* one example. Estre + gerund: P, 5s, 
je ne suis point souvenant avoir lew; 359, 409, 416 —Q, 
32, elles sont tousjours jouans et saillans; 118 ;—C,? four 
examples. 

The use of faire as verbum vicarium* is about equally 
common in P and Q. The O. F. usage is fully preserved 
in both: P, 65, la goulle tue plus de gens que les coustean|y 
ne font; 100; 141; 203; 222, quant ma dame le veit, si |v 
sembla plus bel que oneques n’avoit faict ;—Q, 12; 22, je in 
merveille bien, si font mes commeres; 48, 68, 71, ete. This 
construction is not mentioned by Schmidt, but it appears in 
C frequently enough. 

Examples of the employment of estre to form the com- 
pound tenses of the modal auxiliaries when a_ reflexive 
infinitive follows,’ appear in each work: P, 88, puis que 
ainsi est, que de nulle de nous ne vous estes tant voulu fier ; 
386, ma tres redoubtée dame, qui tant s'est voulu ineliner que 
de prendre la patience avec son pauvre moynne ;—Q, 126, le 
meschant ne s’est peu tenir aujourd’hui de venir deux foir! 
C has two examples with savoir, one with pouvoir. 


1 Haase, § 58. 2M.-L., § 312-317. 5 Schmidt, 66. 
* Diez, 1068, 1084. 5M.-L., § 296; Tobler, VB., u, 37. 
® Cf. also Q, 115: en la nasse on ils estoient cuidé entrer. 
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In C! three examples of the use of avoir to form the 
compound tenses of verbs of motion, aller, entrer, arriver, 
occur, No such cases are found in P or Q, 


B. Person and Number, 


In general, P keeps almost wholly to the O. F. usage, 
according to which the verb agrees with the subject nearest 
to it, and which permitted constructions ad sensum more 
freely than is allowed in N. F. With a preceding multiple 
subject, the verb is frequently in the singular: 24, amours 
d’enfance et ignorance y ouvroit ; 25, quel bien, quel prouffit, 
quel honneur .... vous en peult advenir ; 207, leur amour et 
estat dura; 341, 356, ete. A long multiple subject, consist- 
ing of proper names, is frequently summed up by chascun ; 
in this case the verb agrees with the latter :? 112, monseig- 
neur, ma dame et messeigneurs mes beaulx oncles de Berry et 
Bourgongne et autres seigneurs et dames de nostre sang, 
chaseun vous aydera; 291, des grants regrets que le roy et 
la royne, messeigneurs, dames et damoyselles et chaseun fait 
d’eula ; 142, mesdits seigneurs, qui tres bonnes parolles chascun 
luy dist, On the other hand, when chascun is followed by 
partitive de with a plural noun, the verb is often plural : 
234, chascun des seigneurs ducs leur baillerent leurs lances. 

None of these licenses is found in Q. In C, Schmidt* 
cites five examples of a singular verb following a multiple 
subject, but in each case the subject nouns are nearly synony- 
mous, a construction still permissible.‘ 

When the verb precedes a multiple subject, it is regularly 
singular in P, as in O, F.:° 44, si veult nature, droit et 
raison; 112, la od estoit nostre Dame et son enfant ; 353, la 


"Schmidt, 67, 
*M.-L., § 343-44; Tobler, VB., 1, 230 ff.; Miitzner, 380, 
* Page 47, * Miitzner, 380. 5 Haase, V. und J., 79. 
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fut le vin et les espices apareillés ; 354, ov estoit le dressouey yy 
les tables mises; 357, illee fut damp Abbez et les prieurs 
remercier ma dame. Q has again no example of thix 
construction, and C' has but two. The present rule jx 
predominant in both. 

With a collective noun as subject, P has frequently 4 
plural verb, as in O. F.? So always with la plus gra); 
partie: 167, la plus grant partie prient Diew quwil luy jens 
en ayde; 301, 302. Also with other collectives; 30s, / 
grant trait des canons et coulevrines . . . . grandement lis 
endommageoient ; 311, la grant bataille des Chrestiens virey) 
la derniere bataille des Tures; 311, Parriere-garde frayperest 
au travers; 349, dont toute la compaignie jagoit ce’: 


fussent bien desjeunez, si en furent ilz tres joueulxy. Q has 





single example with /a plus grant partie: 112, il y en « lo 
plus grant partie qui ne se povent partir de jouxte leurs fenius, 
C® has two examples of the syllepsis compaignie—il:, other 
wise both follow the modern rule. 

Constructions ad sensum are also frequent in P. Thu 
when a prepositional phrase denoting accompaniment 
joined to the subject,* the verb. is in the plural: 138, vos! 
dueil, allié du mien, ont tant assailly et combatu mon cucu ; 
140, Saintré, atout sa compaignie, vindrent prendre conyié 
du roy; 231, ma dame, avec les autres dames, me vinirent 

- sourdre. A further peculiarity of P’s syntax is the fact that 
with Pun a autre, ete., the verb is always plural, no matter 
whether the subject precedes or follows: 185, (ung contr 
Pautre desmarcherent et combatirent ; 185, lors commencere: 
Pung sur Vaultre a ferir; 193, lors prindrent congié [wig 
de Vaultre; 204, lors commencerent Pung a Vaultre jestoyer ; 


; 
. 


'Schmidt, 47. In Commines, however, the singular is frequent. (1. 
Stimming, 195. 

2 Diez, 981; Haase, V. und J., 79. 5Schmidt, 45. 

*M.-L., § 347 ; Haase, 159. 
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932; 394, lors Pung devant Vaultre furent, etc. None of 
these peculiar constructions is found in Q or C. With 
collectives P’s usage agrees with that of Chartier." 

In relative sentences, after wn de + a plural noun, the 
verb is regularly in the singular? in Q and CQ, 89, une 
des grans doulewrs qui soit sur terre; 130, 131. No ex- 
amples occur in P. 

Attraction of the relative to the subject of the preceding 
clause is found in P: 285, moy qui suis celuy qui tant vous 
ay aymée ;—Q, 65, si je fusse femme qui me gouvernasse 
nauocsement. C*® has three similar examples. A more vio- 
lent attraction oceurs in P: 325, je vueil estre de tous qui cy 
sommes le maindre. 

A different violation of the modern rule for agreement in 
a relative clause occurs in P:° 24, icy n’a que vous et moy 
qui nous peust ouyr; 52, cy n’a que vous et moy qui nous 
puisse ouyr, No such cases are found in Q, or C, 

Agreement with the logical subject in impersonal construc- 
tions,” where N. F. prefers the singular, is found frequently 
in P and C, never in Q: P, 74, et par ainsi ne luy restoient 
plus que deux escuz ; 227, ilz ne sont hommes nulz qui mieulx 
le sceussent faire; 341, car sont plus de seize ans que nous 
n'y fusmes; 377, 389, 403, 428. For examples in C, see 
Schmidt, 47. 

C. The Tenses. 


The distinctions now recognized in the employment of the 
past tenses were by no means fixed in the fifteenth century. 


‘Eder, 119. For Commines’ usage, cf. Stimming, 194. Tobler, VB., 
I, 231, cites similar cases of agreement with ?un vers? autre from O. F. I 
have been unable to discover any later examples. 


*Asin O. F. Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 239. 5Schmidt, 46. 
*Cf. Haase, Zur Syntax Robert Garniers, 39. 
'Schmidt, 46. ® Darmesteter-Sudre, § 460. 


"This construction is the rule in Froissart. Cf.,;Riese, Recherches sur 
Pusage syntaxique de Froissart, Halle, 1880, p. 17. 
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As, however, no noticeable differences can be established in 
the usage of the three works which concern us here, | ayo 
thought it useless to accumulate examples of the confusioy 
observable. I may notice briefly the fact that in P and ¢ 
a change in tense from past to historical present or vice vers, 
in the same sentence, occurs more frequently than in (, 


D. The Moods. 


In independent clauses of wish or command, the subjune. 
tive is used, as in O, F.,? without introductory que: P, 29, 
39, 60, 66, 72; 75, Diew doint bonne vie & ma dane; 2, 
89, 119, 137, 138, ete. ;—Q, 8, or avant, fait il, y ville pow 
ceate foiny 27, 28, 51, 106, 130, The modern construction 
with que occurs also, somewhat more frequently in DP thay jy 
Q: P, 62, que les hommes de sang #’ealoingnent de moy ; »%, 
100, 132, 141, ete.; Q, 38, que la malle boce wy juin 
Jerir; 128, 

Likewise the subjunctive appears in independent (pari- 
tactic) concessive sentences ;* P, 287, vous priant tous yu 
chascun, perte ou gaingne, que soyes honorablement ;—Q, 21, 


pour ce en convient avoir, en ait ou non; 106, et iva, face 


pluye ou gresle; 109, 

Peculiar to P and Q is the use of the paratactic conces- 
sive subjunctive with tant:* P, 34, et ne peult la noblesse, taut 
soit elle grande ne puissant, surmonter la mort; 225, 3%, 
428 ;—Q, 9, il n’avoit personne, tant fust elle de petit estat, 
qui fust si mal abillée comme je estoye; 25, 65, 80. Similar 
examples do not apparently occur in C, though they are 
found as late as the seventeenth century.® 

In substantive subject clauses the employment of the 


1Schmidt, 48. ?M.-L., §117. For C, ef. Schmidt, 49-50. 
5M.-L., p. 584; see Schmidt, 50, for examples in C. 
*Cf. Johannssen, op. cit., p. 49. 5 Haase, § 45, G. 
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indicative and subjunctive is essentially the same as in N. F. 
A few examples may be noted of the indicative in impersonal 
expressions:' P, 112, puisque Dieu plaist que estes tant en 
grace; 154, il a pleu a Dieu que mon emprise est premiere- 
ment venue en voz mains; 190, bien semble qu’il est de noble 
lieu party ;—-Q, 10, e’estoit grant honte que je n’estoye miculx 
abillée; 106, quelque tort qu’elle ait, il lui semble qu'elle ait 
droit et qu'elle eat sage. For examples in C, see Schmidt, 52. 

In object clauses with verbs of thought and expression 
the subjunctive is still common, as in O. F.2 Wherever a 
subjective doubt is possible, the subjunctive occurs of right : 
P, 19, il pensa qu'elle euat toute sa promease mise en oubly ; 
390, quant & moy, je eroy qu'il soit ainsi 3 403, je euide qu'il 
soit mal de moy & cause de la lucte ;—Q, 3, comme il enids 
que lew aultres soient; 46, maia je eroy quil ne soit homnu 
au monde #i doule ne xi gracieule comme vous, For C, see 
Schmidt, 52, 

An occasional indicative with verbs of will and emotion 
is found in P and Q): P, 44, #i veult nature, droit et raison 
quelle len doit trop mieule aymer; 365, je plains que ma 
dame west eyj;—Q, 63, elle tant eat courrocée que leurs 
maistres sont liens; 124, si suy moult eshahie que ton mary 
ne le tua, 

In relative clauses depending on a superlative the indica- 
tive appears several times in P; 195, cent aulnes de la plus 
fine toille de Reims q™wil avoit peu Jiner ; 323; 341; 422, en 
la meilleure fagon et maniere qwil sceut. In such clauses Q 
has the subjunctive uniformly, but C* has one example of 
the indicative. Worthy of note is the employment of the 


'Cf. M.-L., § 666. ? Darmesteter-Sudre, § 445, 1. 

*The forms dictes, faictes, which are found in object-clauses after prier, 
adjurer (P, 320; Q, 48, 75), are probably subjunctives. (Cf. Tobler, 
VB., 1, 29. 

*Schmidt, 51. 

4 
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indicative in a relative clause after an indefinite antecedent. 
Q, 118, il n’est chose qui plus desplaist a jeunes homes que wy, 
vieille fenme. A distinctive O. F. trait in P and Q, yy; 
found in C, is the use of a relative clause for a concessiye :! 
P, 219, dont iz devroient jouster et donner la mesure telle (yj 
luy plaisoyt ; 366, luy baille sa lectre de response a la royne, 
qui fut telle qui s’ensuyt ;—Q, 8, de tieulx abillemens que } 
Vaventure son mary wa pas patez; 24, il west home si 
enragé que sa femme ne face frane et debonnaire ; 65. 

In respect to the construction in temporal clauses, P cop- 


tains a single example of the indicative with ains que:* 1), 


ains qwil fut ung mois accompli, il eut varletz. Q and ( 
have uniformly the subjunctive in such clauses. Peculiar io 
C* is the temporal use of comme, with both indicative and 
subjunctive. 

In concessive clauses the deviations from N. F. usave an 
more marked. As in O. F. either the indicative or the 
subjunctive is employed, according to the subjective concep- 
tion.! Nevertheless it should be noted that in P and (Q the 
indicative is relatively more common than in C. With 
combien que P employs the subjunctive: 17, combien gw 
feussent vrayes (so 28, 88, ‘46, 141, 212, 216, 268); the 
indicative : 5, combien que sa personne estoit et feust tousjours 
linge et menue (so 44, 57, 99, 105, 186, 202, 288, 394) — 
Q has the subjunctive: 21, combien qu’il ait mis grant pain 
a la trouver (so 36, 53, 59, 135); the indicative: 7, comic: 
qwil a aises et plaisances largement (so 9, 25, 27, ete.: 16 
examples in all) ;—C° has 11 examples of combien que with 


1M.-L., 638; ef. also Strohmeyer, Uber verschiedene Functionen 
franzisischen Relativsatzes, Berlin, 1892, pp. 21 ff. 

2For similar cases in O. F., ef. Miitschke, Die Nebensiitze der Zeit 
Altfranzisischen, Kiel, 1887, p. 46. 

5’ Schmidt, 51. *M.-L., § 673; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 447, v1. 

5 Schmidt, 50. 
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the indicative, otherwise the subjunctive. With mais que, P 
has the subjunctive : 13, mais que soyons en la chambre, nous 
rirons (80 19, 24, 65, 75, 83, 258, 417); the indicative : 
345, ma dame delibere d’y aller, mais que la presse et foison 
du peuple fut passée, 80 407, je les vouldroye avoir maintenant, 
mais que en coffres et en sacz les me faictes apporter ;—Q and 
C! have the subjunctive invariably. With jagoit ce que, P 
has the subjunctive: 47 and 49, jagoit ce que’ilz ne soient de 
corps ne de gens d@armes les plus fors (so 153, 157, 200, 207, 
211, 244, 302, 349, 406); the indicative or conditional : 
45, jagoit ce qu’on pourroit dire, so 91 and 150, jagoit ce que 
plusieurs aultres sont icy en vostre court (so 192, 211, 335, 
425);—Q has the subjunctive: 58, jagoit ce qu'elle soit 
preude femme; the indicative: 58, jagoit ce qu’elle est bien 
aise. C?* contains one example of jagoit ce que with the con- 
ditional, else invariably the subjunctive. We have thus 
eighteen examples of the indicative in concessive sentences 
in P, seventeen in Q, twelve in C. Q is relatively the most 
archaic. 

It may furthermore be noted that P contains one example 
of concessive par — que: 265, par armes que vous ayez faictes 
.. +» Wavez volu estre chevalier. Concessive pour — que® is 
common in all three works. Q, moreover, has one example 
of the O. F. concessive comme que:* 61, et savoy-je bien, fait 


5 elle les avoit 


elle, que vous en eussiez affaire? Comme que 
envoiez tout en essyant et par despit du bon homme. 

Conditional sentences.’ In unreal conditions of present 
time, the modern construction (si j’avais, je donnerais) is the 
rule in each. Of the O. F. construction with the imperfect 


subjunctive in one or both clauses, we find the following 


‘Schmidt, 50. * Schmidt, 51. 

*Cf. Tobler, VB., u, 20 ff. *Cf. Johannssen, op. cit., 31. 
*In the editio princeps replaced by combien que + the subjunctive. 
°Cf. M.-L., §§ 681-690 ; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 447, v. 
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examples :—With the imperfect subjunctive in both clauses. 
P, 31, oneques dame @honneur ne peust aymer homme envieuly. 
se ne feust les bonnes vertuz pour en estre le meilleur ; 86 — 
Q, 17, si ce ne fust vostre honneur et le mien, je n’en parlasse 
ja; 32, 37, 54, 90 ;—C* has four examples of this construc. 
tion. It will be seen that Q is relatively more archaic thay 
P or C.—Imperfect subjunctive in the protasis, conditional] 
in the apodosis: P, 15, et si j’en eusse, je le diroye volentiers ; 
129, 287, 391 ;—no examples in Q, one in C.'—Impertict 
indicative in the protasis, imperfect subjunctive in the apo- 
dosis : no examples in P, two in Q (30, 130), one in C.' 

In unreal conditions of past time, the O. F. usage is fully 
preserved. No examples are found with the perfect con- 
ditional. For sentences with the pluperfect subjunctive in 
both clauses, see P, 172, 177, 231, 413 ;—Q, 16, 45, x6, 
130. Of more interest in this connection is the retention of 
the imperfect subjunctive in its original O. F. function as a 
pluperfect :* P, 309, se ne fust Payde de Dieu, et qu'il just 
bien secouru, sans nul remede il estoit mort ; 396 ; 420 ;—Q, 
40, ses parens Veussent plus haultement mariée, si ce ne jist 
ung petit eschapeillon qu'elle avoit fait en sa jeunesse ; 93 ;— 
C has four examples.* 

In incomplete conditions with comme si,’ the subjunctive 
is the invariable rule in Q and C, while P has three ex- 
amples with the indicative: 211, 377, 384. 

The present subjunctive is found occasionally in I in 
si-clauses,‘ to express wish or future contingency: 1:1, » 
Diew vous doint joye, nous vous prions que puissions voir vo: 


paremens ; 247, se Diew vous gard; 399, s’aulewne mall 


vueillance ou nouvelle en adviegne, il s’en excusera et des- 
chargera du tout sur vous. In Q this is found only in the 
old formula si m’aist Dieu (17, 25). 


1 Schmidt, 53. 2 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 454. 5 Schmidt, 54. 
4M.-L., § 685; ef. Bischoff, Der Conjunctiv bei Chrestien, Halle, s. d., 
pp. 11, 12. 
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Peculiar to P is the retention of the O. F. hypothetical 
subjunctive in incomplete exclamatory conditions : 287, lors 
ouyssiez de tous coustez cueurs tendrement souspirer et veissiez 
yeula de toutes gens plourer ; 290, 309, 333, 336, 411, 417.' 
No traces of this construction exist in Q or C, 


E. The Infinitive. 


The use of the infinitive as a substantive was very wide- 
spread in O. F., but has since that period been much 
restricted.? In the fifteenth century this usage is still 
common in Chartier,* less so in Villon, and quite rare in 
Commines.* Here a noticeable distinction is to be observed 
between P and C® on one hand, and Q on the other. In 
the two former the infinitive-substantive is still very common, 
being used not only with the definite article, but also with 
pronouns and adjectives ; it may also take an object or an 
adverbial modifier, just like a verb: P, 36, pour le departir ; 
42, luwure est ardeur a Vassembler, puantise au departir ; 
151, au prendre congié ; 158, ne cessa le deviser de la beauté 
de Saintré ; 167, tant de Valler que du venir ; 189, le parler ; 
215, au lever des cereles ; 227, pour Varriver ; 425, le com- 
mencer de parler dicelle dame remist a elle; 25, au long 
aller; 101, par le faulx parler des dames ; 27, nul deshon- 
neste parler; 31, ce bien vivre; 32, ce revoir; 48, a Pentrer 
des armes; 98, vostre chevaucher ; 118, & Passeoir des tables ; 
154, vostre vouloir ; 168, a ce rompre de lances; 171, au 
joindre des lances ; 173, & cause du ferir bas ; 311, avant le 
commencer des armes ; 234, son partir ; 211, le bouter de son 
espée ; 362, son dormyr ; 387, au premier prier ; 389, vostre 


This construction is especially common in the O. F. epics ; cf. Quiehl, 
Der Gebrauch des Konjunctive in den iiltesten franz. Sprachdenkmiilern, Kiel, 
1888, p. 40. 

*M.-L., § 16; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 448. 

* Eder, 93. *Stimming, 491. 5See Schmidt, 55-56. 
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cuyder ; 403, et n’y vault le prier du seigneur de Saintré, ote. 
But in Q, I have discovered only three examples of this 
Hi infinitive: 3, qu’ilz ont sentu au flayrer ; 56, au long alley: 
82, telle paine que le bon homme aura eu a Waller, il Para 
1 revenir. 

P has, moreover, some examples of the infinitive-sulstay. 
tive with a subject:' 228, aw departir Pung de Paultre; 254, 
au departir les wngs des aultres ;—no cases in Q or C. 








1 ' A frequent variety of this construction in P and ¢. 
Hit unknown to Q, is the employment of the infinitive-sulstay- 
} tive with @ and a relative clause containing the verb jwivv, 

Ny as the equivalent of a temporal clause :? P, 78, au retour 





| qwilz firent ; 122, aw saillir que le roy fist ; 124, au rereni 

Hy | quelle eut fait; 145, 158, 155, 169, 185, 186, 224, 234, 

Wh 361. C* has six examples of this construction. 

The use of the infinitive with accusative, rare in ©, I, 
but common in the sixteenth century,‘ is rare in P and (), 
fi | but common in C: P, 63, si je sgavoye les dieuwx n’avoir point 

i} de congnoissance ;° 213, disans estre tres desplaisant qu'ell. 
{ 





ne les entendoit ; 317, lequel service voulons et ordonnons est 
ainsi continué ; 329, je me congnois si grandement avoir ines- 
pris ;—Q, 5, lesquelles ceulex qui sont mariés ne croient willes 
aultres joyes estre pareilles, C°* has eighteen examples of 
this construction. 

Wt The simple infinitive is used as the subject of impersonal 
) verbs, as in O, F.’, in each of the works, So with pluire: 
Mh P, 19, 93, 123, ete. (15 examples) ; Q, 5, 100, 102 ;—von- 
mi venir: P, 18, 243, 301, 354, 403, 417; Q, 8, 21. In C° 
however seven examples of the modern construction with 
i | are found, to one in P: 407, quant vous plaira de les avoir ; 


1Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 90. *Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 24. 

5 Schmidt, 55. *Darmesteter, § 204; cf. also Tobler, VB., 1, 85 ff. 
5 Translation from Seneca. ® Schmidt, 57. 

7 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 449, 1; M.-L., §§ 339-40. 8 Schmidt, 58. 
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and one in Q: 17, bien que a ma cousine ou ma commere ne 
plaist point d’y venir. P has also retained the O. F. con- 
struction with falloir’ in two cases: 288, de celle ne fault 
point @ parler ; 428, et ne fault mye a demander s’elle estoit 


bien honteuse. 

P has likewise several examples of the simple infinitive used 
as the logical subject or predicate with the verb estre: 63, 
trop seroit longue chose... . les vouloir toutes exposer; 154, 
se vostre vouloir estoit me quicter du scelle de ma promesse ; 
334, supplyant que vostre bon plaisir soit la nous laisser pour- 
uy? 3 429, quant le plaisir de Dieu fut a soy vouloir prendre 
son ame. Q has a single example of this construction: 119, 
or considerez si c’est bien fait mettre deux choses contraires 
ensemble, C has no instances of this construction with 
nouns, but several with adjectival expressions like i/ est force, 
il est necessaire, ete. 

In comparative clauses after que (quam) our works have 
generally the simple infinitive: P, 17, Saintré, qui ne pensoit 
pas moins que estre deshonnouré; 234;—Q, 1, c'est plus 
grant felicité de vivre en franchise et liberté que soi asservir ; 
39, nul ne se peut plus gaster que soy enveloper en ces deux 
liens. C* has two examples. The infinitive with de is also 
found: P, 20, 52, 386, 419; Q, 5,124. After aimer mieux 
que, valoir mieux que, the simple infinitive is the invariable 
rule in P and Q: P, 33, 49, 362, ete.; Q, 2, 23, 64, 92; 
while in C* four examples with de are found. 

The object infinitive with verbs,—Here I shall note only 
the chief cases of differing constructions in the three works :‘— 


attendre, with a, Q, 19, 65, 80; with simple inf., C, one example. 

sattendre, with 2, Q, 19; with simple inf., C, one example. 

accoustumer, with de, P, 65; with a, Q, 6, 23, 44, 48, 88; with simple 
inf., Q, 17, 32, 34; in C always with de. 


'Tobler, VB., 1, 214. 2 Schmidt, 59. 5Schmidt, 60. 
‘For examples in C, cf. Schmidt, 59-62. 
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advertir, with simple inf., P, 91; always with de in Q and C, 

apprendre, with de, C, two ex., always with @ in P, 

avancer, always with 2 in P, always with de in ©, 

commander, generally with the simple inf, ; P has two ex, with a; 1s 
262; C one with de, 

commencer, in P, 16 ex, with @ to one with simple inf, (351) ; iy Q) 
always with 2; in C with d or de, as in N, F. 

deliberer, in P one ex, with a (412) ; in Q always with de; in C one ex, 
with simple inf. 

desirer, in P with simple inf. ; 216, 234, 404; with @, 15, 17; with de, 
317, 325, 359;—in Q with simple inf., 2, 31; with de, 118 ;--C has a)| 
three constructions. 

emprendre, with de, P, 112, 115, 246, 330; with a, P, 146 ;—in Q always 
with @ (78, etc.) ;—in C one ex. with de. 

8’ efforcer, in P, five ex. with de, one with @ (105) ; in C with de. 

entendre, in P with de: 73, 353; with @: 359, 411; with simple inf, ; 
183, 211, 338, 357 ;—in Q with a: 62;—in C one ex. with 4, one with 
simple inf. 

se garder, in P with simple inf. : 337, 359 ;—in C always with de. 

laisser, in P always with @: 60, 193, 201, 218, ete. ;—in Q with @: 
74, 86; with de: 6 ;—in C only one ex. with a. 

mander, in P with simple inf. : 111, 368 ; elsewhere with de. 

offrir, always with @ in P and Q; C has one ex. with de. 

ordonner, in P with simple inf., five ex. : 224, 234, etc. ; with de, five 
ex. : 159, 205, ete. ; with a, four ex. : 6, 92, etc. ;—in Q with simple inf. ; 
25 ;—in C one ex. with simple inf. 

prier, generally with de as in N. F.: P has one ex. with @ (133), one 
with simple inf. (240) ; C, one ex. with simple inf. 

penser, invariably with de in P and C, as in O. F. ;—in Q with de: 31, 
87, 123; with a: 23, 40. 

promettre, always with de in P; in Q, one ex. with simple inf. (50) ; in 
C, three ex. with simple inf. : 

requerir, in P with 2: 203, 399 ;—in Q and C always with de. 

sembler, with de: P, 257 ;—elsewhere as in N. F. 

tenir, in P with de: 209, 210, 225; with simple inf.: 210 ;—in Q and ( 
always with a. 


The infinitive with de, employed as the subject of a follow- 
ing verb,' is found in P: 309, de les nommer seroit trop 
longue chose ;—and in C ;*~—never in Q. 


! Darmesteter-Sudre, § 450. 2 Schmidt, 60. 
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The so-called historical infinitive with de' is extremely 
common in C,? while there are but three examples in P: 
171, et alors les trompettes de sonner et lex criz du peuple ; 
173, 329 ;—and none in Q, This is not an O, F’, trait, 

The locution faire a +- the infinitive,’ expressing necessity, 
oceurs once in P; 396, bien fait a reprendre le cueur Vung 
gentilhomme qui, pour une luete, n’ose soubztenir sa loyaulté ;— 
nine times in C,* never in Q, 

I may note also the fact that C* construes aimer mieux 
with @ three times; this is never found in P or Q, 

Avant with the simple infinitive is found once in C,° but: 
P, 404, avant que de descendre; Q, 4, avant que perdre 
franchise. 

Devant que + infinitive occurs once in P (168), never in 
Q or C, 

En + infinitive is found once in P: 106, employez vostre 
temps soit en conquestes d’armes, soit en services de seigneurs, 
ou en estre servy ;—once also in C,° never in Q. 

Par with the infinitive, a construction still common in the 
seventeenth century,° is found twice in P (30, 108), once in 
Q (5), but eleven times in C.° 

P also contains two examples of estre pour + the infinitive, 
expressing a near futurity:’ 157, et quant je fuz pour monter 
0 cheval, il m’envoya quarante florins ; 332. No similar cases 
occur in Q or C, 


F. The Gerund and Present Participle. 


In Old French the gerund was as a rule always kept 
distinct from the present participle, and not inflected. First 


'M.-L., § 529; cf. also Marcou, Der historische Infinitiv im Franaisischen, 
Berlin, 1888, pp. 13-14. 

* Schmidt, 61. 5 Diez, 937. 

‘Schmidt, 62. 5 Schmidt, 63. ® Haase, 207. 

Diez, 940 ; a common Romance construction. 
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in the fourteenth century a confusion set in, the gery) 
becoming inflected like the verbal adjective, and this ey. 
fusion lasted till the seventeenth century.! The so-cally) 
participial gerund is not uncommon in all three works, p 
and Q agree in usage very nearly, while in C the wninteey 
form is relatively more frequent, Of the uninfleeted fury p 
contains 16 examples with a feminine singular, 6 with a fo. 
inine plural, 9 with a maseuline plural—total 31; () coy. 
tains 9 with a feminine singular, 2 with a feminine plu), 
2 with a masculine plural—total 13; © (100 pages) has jy 
with a feminine singular, 1 with a feminine plural, 2 wit) 
a masculine plural—total 42, Of the infleeted forms, |) 
contains 3 with a feminine singular (with the ending -ans), 
none with a feminine plural, 19 with a maseuline plural— 
total 22; Q contains none with a feminine singular, 3 with 
a feminine plural (with the ending -ans), 4 with a masculine 
plural—total 7; C has none with a feminine singular, 6 with 
a feminine plural (-ans), 5 with a masculine plural—total 
11, The proportion of uninflected to inflected forms is thus 
in P, 14/,,:1; in Q, 1%,.:1; in C, 3%,,:1.? 

A further distinction is‘the fact that in P the ending -ais 
is found with singular nouns, both masculine and feminine, a 
last remnant of the O. F. case-system ; 21, lors 2 jointes 
mains estans tousjours a genoulx, requist de rechief & ma dane 
merci; 200, tres desirans de son retour, ma dame... ; 213, 
la royne... leur demanda des dames et estas de leurs pays, 
disans estre tres desplaisant q<uelle ne les entendist ; 11, 28%, 


1M.-L., § 500; Haase, § 91; cf. also Klemenz, Der syntactische Gebraw/ 
des Participium Praesentis und des Gerundiums im Altfranzisichen, Breslau, 
1884, pp. 26 ff.; Vogels, Roman. Studien, v, 534-556. 

*T believe that the prevalence of the modern rule in C is due mostly to 
the fact that it is more popular in style and has fewer literary pretensions 
than P or Q. The use of the inflected gerund, in Old and Middle French, 
was more or less a Latinism ; cf. Vogels, loc. cit., p. 535. 
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336, ete. In Q only one example is found: 6, ainsi, re- 
gurdana ceates peines . . . considerana la repugnence . . . me auy 
delicté @ eacripore icelles quinse joyes ;—and in C none, The 
latter, however, contains two examples of the feminine plural 
in -entes,' not found in P or Q. 

Q contains one example of inflected prepositional durant: 
5, durana les sainets myateres, 

Of present participles with passive force,’ I have noted 
the following examples in P; 200, Guillaume, qui cal bien 
entendant ; 336, Saintré et sea compaignona ordonnerent une 
trea belle leetre d’armea, adressana A la eourt de empereur 3 
391, le seigneur de Saintré, trea desplaizant de la charge et 


injure que donnoit aux gentils hommes damp Abbez, 


P likewise shows several remnants of the O, F, use of the 
gerund as a case of the infinitive ;* thus it may be used with 
a preposition, taking the article ; 263, au clinssant qu'elle (la 
lance) fist; or may have a subject expressed ; 263, devant le 
roy de France, en gardant Dieu son corps de peine et loyal 
exoine, il accompliroit sa requeste, Such examples are un- 
known to Q and C,* 

P also contains many examples of the free use of the 
gerund, not referring to the subject or object:° 99, et en 
disant ces parolles (Pescuyer), tous (les pages) furent despouillez 
et 8’'en vont couchier ; 264, et en combatant ung contre Caultre, 
fortune voulut . . .; 384, et en disant ces mots (la dame), le 
seigneur de Saintré prestement descendit. I have noted no 
similar cases in Q, and in C they are very rare. 

In regard to the omission of en before the gerund, where 
N. F. usage demands it, P is again more archaic. Thus in 
100 pages, P has 17 examples of the gerund with en, to 6 


1Schmidt, 65. * Tobler, VB., 1, 36 ff. 
°M.-L., §498; Tobler, VB., 1, 51-52. 

* And also to Chartier and Commines. 

°M.-L., § 499; Huguet, 219. ® Darmesteter-Sudre, § 457, 1. 
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without en; Q has 23 with to 5 without ; and in C, judging 
by the examples given by Schmidt, page 65, the prop. tion 
is about the same as in Q. 

Lastly I may note P’s peculiar use of the present parti- 
ciple, adverbially modified, as a noun: 118, le mieulx dansant: 
119, les mieule chantans, ete. Similar examples are found 
in Deschamps.’ 


G. The Perfect Participle. 


In respect to the agreement of the perfect participle wit) 
avoir,’ the O. F, usage is much more thoroughly preserved iy 
P than in Q and C, Namely, we find in P 23 exatples of 
the participle agreeing with a following nown-object : 58, yy) 
ait voulentiers accomplies lew oeuvres de misericorde ; 6, lex 
services et gracieusces ont avances vos jours; 120, 140, 149, 
202, 216, 227, ete. Q, on the other hand, has but threw 
such cases; 85, qui avoit fort entretenue la guerre; i; 
103 ;—and C® only seven, P here agrees in usage with 
Deschamps, and is more arehaie than Chartier,’ whi hus 
only a few similar examples, 

In the common word-order, auxiliary-object-participle, 
agreement is the rule in P, in which there are in all twelve 
examples; 18, quant Saintré eut lea autres enjfans ses con- 
paignona trowvés (80 20, 21, 23, 51, 71, 117, ete.) ; and one 
of non-agreement (19) ;—while in Q, in which this word- 
order is rare, not one example of agreement is found, C;,' 
in turn, has seven cases of this usage, 

Likewise in the position, object-auxiliary-participle, or 
participle-object-auxiliary, P generally shows agreement: 
46, les rois telles batailles ont ordonnées ; 62, tant d’aultres 
petites misericordes nous a il recommandées; 354, que ses 


1 Bode, 75. 2M.-L., § 416. 
$Schmidt, 67. ‘ Bode, 77. 5 Eder, 142. 
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dueilz avoit oubliez; 81, comme si jamais veue ne Peust. Q 
has no examples of such constructions, C only one.' 

Of cases of non-agreement with a preceding pronominal 
object P has six examples: 34, celle tres glorieuse vertu de 
charité qui est fille de Diew et qu’il nous a tant recommande ; 
50, 198, 211, 228, 236 ;—Q has two: 82, telle paine que le 
bon homme aura eus 110, pour les maux qu'il a soufry ;— 
while C shows fourteen.? It will be noticed that C has a 
tendency to leave the participle invariable in all positions, 

Non-agreement of the participle when used with cstre is 
never found in P, It occtirs once (possibly twice’) in Q:104, 
le pere et la mere wont tant courrocé que c'est merveilles ;—and 
twice in C,* 

Hach work has a single example of agreement of the 
participle with the object of a dependant infinitive: P, 404, 
i la requeste delle ne Veust daignée plia aymer; Q, 125, 
pourquoy je vous ay envoiées querir, 

In P alone is found a single example of the old rule of 
the agreement of the participle of reflexive verbs with the 
subjects’ 418, ef & tant laisseray ey & parler de ma dame et 
dle la querison de damp Abhes, qui par Vespace de deux ans 
s'estolent donnez du bon temps ensemble, 

The absolute perfect participle is about equally common in 
all three works, But the construction by which a predicative 
participle is employed with the noun-object of a temporal 
preposition® is found in P and C,’ not in Q; P, 103, 
apres la messe ouye, Jehan de Saintré ne cessa qu'il eust les 
palefreniers; 213, avant les eapices venues; 116, 140, 146, 
196, ete. For examples in C, see Schmidt, 68. 


'Schmidt, 67, ? Schmidt, 66. 

*The sentence : 112, amour de ses enfans et oublié, is doubtful, owing to 
the change of gender of amour. 

‘Schmidt, 68. 5 M.-L., §§ 295, 416; Tobler, VB., 1m, 51 ff. 

*Tobler, VB., 1, 113 ff. 

* Schmidt, 68. Schmidt ends his study of C’s syntax at this point. 
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ADVERBS. 
A. Adverbs of Negation. 


In respect to the use of the negative particles pas, point: 
P is again more conservative than Q and C, which are herp 
very nearly in harmony. An enumeration of the negatiye 
sentences in the first fifty pages of each gave the following 
results :— 

ne alone, in a principal clause : F, 3 O21: © 12 

ne alone, in a subordinate clause : ¥, 17; @ 23: C, 16. 

M0 ss + o Paes P, 25; Q, 59; C, 61. 

nme... . point: P, 16; Oo! rae ‘4 

ME no 0 MCS ) ase OC, 0. 
Or, as a total, P contains 36 cases of ne alone to 40 of | 
with a negative complement; Q, 43 to 93; C, 28 to 6s, 
In other words, the negative particles pas, point, are employed 
twice as frequently in Q and C as in P. 

Worthy of note is further the fact that the particle ji 
is very frequently employed in P, but is unknown to Q and 
rare in C; P, 8, et ne le font mie pour Vamour de Dieu; 332, 
il ne dit mye de la sienne, etc. ;—C, 1, 3, 381, ete. 

The tonic form of the negation is wend with a verb in all 
three works.’ Here a distinction is apparent between P and 

‘on the one hand, Q on the other, In the two former, 
tonie non is employed with the infinitive, gerund, and with 
finite verb-forms often in emphatic responses: P, 13, ea lu 
contenance d'un escuyer de bien que de non convoyer les dane; 
21, non faisoient nulle des autres; 67, gardes de non oubliv 
lea ps des cieulx; 76, ma mere, dist il, non ay vray 
ment; 82, non serail; 83; 89; 94; 186, measire Enguervan, 
non fav de le meachief qu'il avoit; 200; 222; 3819; 821, / 
vous a dit la verité, Non a, dist elle; 403 ;—C, 1, 3, veer ey 

1 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 484; M.-L, § 193, 

* Darmesteter-Sudre, § 480; Huguet, 259 ff, ; Bode, 85; Eder, 14! 
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ja retourné de son voyage bon mary, non querant ceste si bonne 
aventure; 26; 31, pour non resister ; 33, par ma foy, non 
ay; 34; 37; 40; ete. In Q, however, tonie non is found 
only with the verb faire, in emphatic responses : 11, non fais, 
sire, fait elle; 43, certes, m’amie, fera il, non feray; 47, 48, 
102, 129. Q’s usage agrees nearly with that of Commines.' 

The use of the negative particle point, without ne, in 
interrogative sentences,’ occurs rarely in each of the works : 
P, 318, estes vous... . point changié; 407, avez vous point 
desjeuné ;—Q, 77, ma cousine mavoit demandé si je auroye 


point de robe & mes levailles ;—C, 1, 25, madume demande s’il 


lavoit point senty. 

The so-called expletive ne in dependant clauses * is found 
omitted, (a) after verbs of fearing in P and Q, (4) in com- 
parative clauses in Q alone: P, 381, i/ doubta qu'elle fut 
malade; 403, doubtant que voulsissiez faire ung trop grant et 
excessif appareil ;-—-Q, 54, fay paour que elle me descouvra a 
son mary; 73, 103, 113 ;—Q, 12, pleust a Dieu qwil ne vous 
en tenist jamés plus qwil fait & moy. Contrary to modern 
usage, this ne is employed in P and C after the verb 
defendre:* P, 15, et encores vous deffens que ne soyer noy= 
wena pO, 1, 115, et de fait luy deffendit par mots expres et 


, F ye , 
menisser que gamats ne se trowvaet # il ne luy mandoit, 


B. Other Adverba, 


The O, F. adverb ens? (intus) is used once in P: 76, et 
quant ils furent entres enzs;—twice in C; 1,173; 0, 241 -— 
never in Q, 


‘Commines uses non with the verb faire and with the infinitive; Stimming, 
02, 

*These sentences are not in reality negative ; ef. Schultze, Der alt/ranzi- 
visehe Fragesats, pp. 27%, Such phrases are not infrequent in Commines ; 
Toennies, 73; Stimming, 501, 

*M,-L,, §§ 706, 709, * Darmesteter-Sudre, § 481, B, 2, 

° Darmesteter-Sudre, § 468, 
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Peculiar to P is the use of the O. F. adverb of plac 
illecques: 157, illecques publicquement fist lire la lectre; 153 
176, 268, 274, 424. C employs twice the form illec: 1, 33. 
i, 242. Q never uses it. This adverb is common jy 
Deschamps’ and in Chartier,’ but becomes very rare at the 
end of the fifteenth century.* 

Peculiar to Q is the employment of mais in its origina) 
adverbial function * (= plus): 15, oneques mais weavini «i 
grant honte a femme de mon lignage; 45, la dame ww se wir, 
point ne mais se hobe que une pierre; 64; 98. Villon’ has 
several examples of this usage, but it seems to be unknowy 
to the other authors of the period. 

Peculiar to P is the frequent absolute use of p/us, equiva. 
lent to davantage, de plus, plus longtemps: 47, par quoty 
choses seullemeut et pour nulle plus ; 78, je vouldroye qu'il evs 
plus trois ou quatre de mes ans; 98, tl a honte Mestre phys 
paige; 105, 162, 257, 390, ete. P furthermore employs 
outre plus with the same signification: 21, et oultre plus vo 
scavez ; 207; ete. Such locutions are unknown to Q and (, 

Meshuy (= jamais, aujourd’huy) is peculiar to C: 1, 8, 48, 
161; 1, 149; ete. 

Q alone has an example of the M. F. adverb quant 
quant:® 82, en ce cas il conviendra qwil trote & pied, et yw 
soit tousjours quant et quant. 

Adverbial puis is peculiar to P: 62, laquelle oneques 
ne lui vint; 264, et a tant laisseray a parler de toutes ces arius 
et des aultres qui puis il fist. 

Adverbial si, in the predicate with estre or other verbs, i: 
common in P, less so in Q and C: P, 17, et si fera ma dow: 
29, ce pechié est & Dieu desplaisant, si est il A Vhonnenr lo 


' Bode, 81, * Eder, 215, 

Cf, Huguet, 231. *Cf. Tobler, VB., ti, 2617. 
°G, T., 215, 290, 720, ete. 

© Darmesteter, § 240, 1Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 10511. 
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corps de celluy qui Vest; 87, celle nuyct luy fut si longue que 
oncques si longue ne fut, si lui sembla ;—Q, 128, que maudit 
soit il de Dieu. Amen, font elles, et si est il, 

Adverbial tant, in affirmative clauses, is found several 
times in P: 18, lors commenga tant qu'il peult a fuyr; 154, 
dont tant comme je puis et scay, humblement je vous en 
remercie ; 235, ne vous poroye dire le tres grant deuil que le 
seigneur de Loysselench fist tant de sa male fortune comme 
de ce qwung si jeune homme Vavoit fouillé; 310; 329; ete. 
This construction is still found in Deschamps,' but is 
unknown to Commines.? No examples oceur in Q or C, 
Tant, with adjectives and adverbs, is common in all three 
works, The temporal @ tant occurs in P: 199, 335, ete. ;— 
and in C: 1, 24 ;—but not in Q. 

Adverbial trop (= tres, bien) was used with adjectives 
commonly in the fifteenth century. But in P and C it is 
found only with comparatives: P, 9, trop plus honnourées, 
21, Paymoit trop mieulx ; 34, 44, 105, 187, 192, ete. ;—C, 
ul, 20, je Payme trop mieulx que vous. In Q, on the other 
hand, it does not appear with comparatives, but with simple 


adjectives: 25, et la chambriere qui la garde respont que elle 
est trop malade; 43, 51, 79, 99, 125. Here P and C agree 
with Chartier * and Rabelais.‘ 


PREPOSITIONS. 


A, denoting accompaniment or means,’ is common in P : 
126, iw avoit tous chevaliers, tel, tel et tel 02 XIV chevaula, LX 
escuyers Q XXII chevaule; 141; 198; 219; 241; 334, 
avons tous aujourd’huy voué, que a vostre bon congié et licence, 
nous porterons ceate emprise d’armes ; 369, il la trowa avec- 
ques damp Abbez, viz a viz a table, a bien peu de gens. In 

' Bode, 79. *Stimming, 502. ® Eder, 49, 


* Huguet, 2565. 5 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 462, v. 
5 
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Q this usage is very rare: 64, vous ne travaillez si jon ) 
despendre et & gaster tout, & gens dont je n’ay que faire, 
This use of 2 is still common in Commines.' 

A, denoting. possession (still common in vulgar speech), js 
frequent in P: 6, aisné filz au seigneur de Saintré ; 56, vertys 
theologiennes, meres au bon esperit ; 261, la visiere a Suintyé: 
319; 329; ete. In Q this use of 2 is rare (113, la coulen; 
a Jacob), as it is in Commines.? 

A Pencontre de (= contre) occurs in P alone : ilz batuilleni 
jour et nuyct & Peneontre de Came, 54; ete. 

Atout* (= avec) occurs in P and C, never in Q: P, 140, 
Saintré, atout sa compaignie ; 162, 291, 334, 384 ;—C, 1, 
20, ete. 

Aval is likewise restricted to P and C: P, 195, aval leur 
face; C, 1, 92, 131. 

The O. F. use of de to introduce a logical subject or 
predicate ‘ is preserved by P, though it is not frequent: 29, 
et quant au deuxiesme pechié, qui est de ire; 203, de ce wil 
en dist, fut plus & Phonneur de messire Enguerrant que av 
sien; 341, la desplaisance et maladie de nostre cueur n'est fors 
que du desir. Q prefers que de: 55, ce nest rien que d’ we 
pouvre femme seule; 131; ete. 

One example of de with comparatives, before a noun or 
pronoun,’ occurs in P and Q: P, 368, maistre Julien wen 


pensa guieres moins de la verité ;—Q, 48, si sui je aisné 
delle. 


Devant,’ as a temporal preposition, occurs in P alone: 17, 


davant deux jours, il auroit choisi et fait dame pour servir. 
Entre, meaning “ together,” introducing a compound sul)- 
ject,’ as was common in O. F., is frequent in P: 13, allez 


'Stimming, 203. ? Only one example : Stimming, 201. 
3M.-L., § 444. *Cf. Tobler, VB., 1, 5 ff. 

5 Darmesteter-Sudre, § 374. ®Cf. Huguet, 294. 

7 Diez, 1083, note ; Tobler, V.B., 1, 273. 
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deshors entre vous hommes, et nous laissiez icy; 333, vous 
scaver quentre nous femmes sommes malades quant il nous 
plaist; 389, 403, 421. This usage is unknown to Q and C 
and seems to have died out quite early. The only other 
author of the fifteenth century in whom I have been able to 
find an example is A. Greban.' It is unknown to Com- 


mines.” 
Empres (= aupres de) is peculiar to Q and C: 8, ils ont le 
past empres* eux dedans la nasse; 25, 48, 82, 120; C, 1, 188, 


272, ete. 

Encontre* is found only in P and C: P, 109, pour s’esprou- 
ver encontre quelque chevalier ; 260 ;—C, 1, 27, ete. 

Enmy occurs only in C: 1, 75, ete. 

Entour is peculiar to P: 15, entour ses dois; 99; 188; ete. 

Endroit, common in O. F.,° occurs twice in Q: 60, lors 
les gallants, chacun endroit soy; 135, mais chacun, endroit 
soy, croit le contraire ;—never in P or C. 

Environ (= aux, environs de) occurs in Q: 8, se towrnoye 
et serche le jeunes homs environ la nasse; 18; 130;—and in 
C (only in expressions of time: 1, 74, environ la mynuyt) ;— 
never in P, 

The O. F. preposition 0, of (apud) is found in Q:* 82, 
parler o ses commeres ; 86, coucher o luy; 88; 92; 118; and 
in C. It is not found in P, but occurs in Chartier,’ Villon,® 
and A. Greban.® 

Par, denoting extent of time,’ is very common in P: 12, 
par plusieurs jours ; 20, par deux foys ; 20, par quatre jours ; 


' Myst?re de la Passion, 14373. ?Stimming, 205. 
*In the editio princeps replaced by aupres de. 

‘Cf. Huguet, 276. 

°Still found in Deschamps: cf. Bode, 88. 

® Not used in the editio princeps. 7 Eder, 201. 

®G. T., 1499. % Passion, 10976. 
M.-L., § 453; Stimming, 206 ; Huguet, 299. 
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118, vous le porteres par Veapace dung an; 120, 151, 399, 
422, ete. In Q and C this usage is much restricted; Q, 77, 
y @ prins touz plaisira par deux ou par troia ou quatre ans, 
Finally, I may notice P’s use of sur with a superlative, a, 
in O, F,! (== plus que): 25, se elle n'est sur toutes la phy 
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CONJUNCTIONS, 


i i 
ii Pe : ap 
Wie eruelle; 45, il sur tous sera le mieulx condicionné ; 229, 3\3 
| } J 
} 351, This is found only once in Q: 74, mon amy, que j 
i}| | ame sur toutes choses qui sont en terre, 
Mie > 
ie 
q 


The O. F. si, coérdinating conjunction, is found very 
commonly in each of these works, in most of its O. F. 
functions.” In P, however, it is used more frequently t 
introduce the main clause, especially after a preceding 
temporal clause :* 75, et quant ma dame veit quwil ne iv- 
spondit rien, si lui dist; 18, 20, 76, 222, 381, ete. I have 
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: BS not observed any instances of this usage in Q, but it is 
We common in other authors of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
is i centuries. 

1; i The conjunction ni appears most frequently in its O. F. 
h form ne. In P, more often than in Q or C, this ne appears 
i BI in sentences where no strictly negative force is apparent :' 
it F P, 34, tant soit elle grande ne puissante ; 188, of est celluy, 


ne ot fut oneques qui... .; 190; 369, et pensa que actendroit 
pour luy envoyer ne escripvre; 377; ete. ;—Q, 46, je croy 
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qwil ne soit femme du monde si doulx ne si gracieulx comm 
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vous estes; 61, et que en pui-je mes, Sire, fait elle, ne qu 
voulez vous que je en face; 116. 





1 Haase, p. 371. Not found in Commines. 
2M.-L., § 547: cf. Wehrmann, Roman. Studien, v, 399 ff. 
3 Darmesteter, § 291. 

* Diez, 1082 ; Huguet, 318 ; Wehrmann, loc. cit., 414 ff. 
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In correlat’d contrasted clauses (N. F. plus... . plus, 
quant...» autant)' P employs tant plus... . et (tant) 
pluas 12, dont, tant plus & lui elle parloit, et tant plus lui 
venoit a plaisir ; 80, car tant plus elle le reqardoit, et tant 


plus il luy plaisoit; 99, tant plus vous eroixsez, se ne vous 


amandez, et plus chetifz et meachans serez ; ete, Q prefers de 
tant plus... . de tant plus: 59, et de tant qwil Paura plus 
chiere, de tant luy fera el plus de melencolies, Commines here 
agrees with Q, but has also the modern plus... . et plus.* 

In dependant clauses denoting cause or result P employs 
frequently the conjunctions en tant que, pour tant que,* which 
are unknown to Q: P, 23, il a failly, en tant quwil devoit 
avoir dame choisie; 333, chascun accouroit, pour tant que 
oneques chose plus joyeuse a veoir ne fut ; ete. 

Peculiar to P is further the conjunction par ainsi que, 
concessive: 247, et par ainsi que Vadventurier ait lectres de 
son roy... qwil est gentil homme de nom et d’armes; 412, et 
vostre bon fauleon, je le retiens, par ainsi que le me garderez. 

Parquoi,‘ causative (= c’est pourquoi), is also of common 
occurrence in P: 130, la dame advertit la royne que Saintré 
estoit merveilleusement acoustré de coursiers et aultres choses ; 
parquoy ladicte royne dist a Saintré q<wil fist amener ses che- 
vaulz ; 149, 154, 211, 248, ete. Q has only two examples: 
56, 125. 

To express contemporaneous time relations, P employs 
endemantiers que and entendis que,® both of which are un- 
known to Q and C: P, 79, et endemantiers qwilz dansoient, le 
petit Saintré les yeula de ma dame ne cessoit de regarder ; 151, 
153, 219, ete. 362, ma dame, entendis que vostre compaignie 
fait bonne chere, je vous vueil monstrer mon edifice nouvel. 

' Miitazner, 533; Tobler, VB., u, 51 ff. 


*Stimming, 506. 5M.-L., p. 639. 
‘Common in Commines : Stimming, 506. 5M.-L., § 599. 
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P has two examples of the use of the temporal conjunctioy 
quand to express a causal relation,’ as was common in (, F.. 
325, de ma part le vous accorde, remerciant quant vous in’ are: 
en tel nombre et compaignie prins et esleuw; 417, la veirsic- 
pleurs et souspirs et mauldire leurs vies, quant oneques 8’ estoiey{ 
la arrivez. 

Peculiar to Q is the use of puisque in a temporal function, 
also common in O. F.:? 9, car cest une chose, puisiyue je In 


vous auroye dite, vous n’en feriez compte; 25, oneques puis 


qwil partoit, que elle ne mengea. 


WoRD-ORDER AND VARIA. 


P has preserved a distinctive trait of the older word-order 
in imperative sentences. The O. F. rule was that when the 
command began with an adverb like or, car, ete., the pr- 
nominal object assumed its usual position before the ver.’ 
P has many examples of this usage: 17, or doneques, dist ina 
dame, vous en allez ; 24, or nous dictes qui elle est ; 24, or vous 
tirez done ¢2; 50, or me dictes vostre intencion ; 53, 72, 413, 
etc. In Q there is no trace of this usage, nor in C cither, 
so far as I have observed.‘ 

Other peculiarities of P’s word-order, which are found 
rarely or not at all in Q and ©, are the following :— 

(a) The order subject + object + verb:° 11, desirans veoir 
lequel d’eulz Paultre surmonteroit ; 46, mais les empereurs, les 
rois et les autres princes terriens . . . . telles batailles ot 


1M.-L., § 587. 2M.-L., § 601. 

5Cf. Estienne, Grammaire de la langue d@’ oil, 343 ; Englaender, Der Impe- 
rativ im Altfranzisischen, Breslau, 1889, p. 48 ; Kriiger, Ueber die Wortstelluny 
in der franz. Prosalitteratur des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1876, p. 24; 
Morf, Roman. Studien, m1, 230. 

* Deschamps’ usage agrees with that of P: Voll, 16. 

5M.-L., § 748; Darmesteter-Sudre, § 494, 2. 
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ordonnées et maintenues ; 145, le roy @armes @ Anjou... . a 
Saintré ledit scelle presenta. 

(b) The order adverbial modifier + verb (no subject 
expressed ) :! 20, lors tout a coup a genoulx et 2 mains jointes 
se mist; 37, mais tousjours verras que de paresse et de 


infortune seront tougjours accompaignés ; 319, je vous prie 


que ce soir avecques la royne dormiez. 

(c) The order auxiliary + object + participle :* 42, qui 
ont ce pechié tant blasmé ; 18, quant Saintré eut les autres 
enffans ses compaignons trouvés; 177, se les seigneurs de la 
court. . . . neussent Saintré oultre son gré retenu. Q has 
apparently only one example of this order: 128, par Nostre 
Dame du Puy, ot jay mon corps porté. It is, however, 
common in C and in Commines.* 

(d) The order preposition + object or adverb + infini- 
tive:* 3, pour trop ow peu escripvre; 16, pour le service 
damour acquerir; 24, & couleur changer ; 27, a loyaulment 
une telle dame servir; etc. In Q I have again found only 
one example: 95, il ne s’esmoye de nulle chose, fors de ses 
delits et plaisances trouver. 

(ec) P is also fond of placing the noun objects of a 
dependent infinitive before the principal verb:° 50, si prie 
a Diew que tout, ow la plus grant partie, vous doint avoir bien 
ouy et retenu; 79, le petit Saintré les yeulx de ma dame ne 
cessoient de regarder ; ete. 

P is also noteworthy for the boldness of its omissions. 
Thus in many cases the object pronoun is not repeated 
before several succeeding verbs, even though the regimen of 
the verbs vary, one taking the accusative and the other the 
dative: 68, @ qui leur pourra mieulx complaire et plus sub- 
tilement flater ; 156, ilz luy firent tres bel accueil et festoyerent 

' Also frequent in Commines : cf. Toennies, 20. 


* Darmesteter-Sudre, § 494, 3; M.-L., § 737. 5Stimming, 220. 
* Darmesteter-Sudre, § 496. 5Cf. Stimming, 192. 
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sollennellement ; 383, chascun lui vint faire la reverence 
acoller ; 421; ete. Q shows no case exactly similar, though 
the following sentence contains an omission no longer per- 
missible: 103, la mere a bien introduite la fille et ense igne 
qwelle luy donne de grans estorces. P also often fails to 
repeat an auxiliary verb, even though one of the following 
participles demands a different auxiliary from the preceding: 
315, quant le seigneur de Saintré et celle noble et chevaleresyr, 
compaignie furent venuz a sainct Denis et faites en eglises leurs 
devocions, furent au devant deulx les trois seigneurs dies ; 
406; 419, les cuewrs, dont vous en estes tres faulcement ot 
mauvaisement serviz et puis a la fin habundonnez. Similarly 
the second auxiliary may be omitted with a changed subject: 
64, ef quant serez en vostre porpoint laccé et vos charasses bien 
nectes et bien tendues; 121, Saintré fut tout de neuf et ses gens 
bien habillés ; 350, et quant damp Abbez et le maistre (’ostel 
furent venuz, et le premier assis, ma dame dist & damp Abhez, 
ete. Q contains no similar licences, which are however 
frequent in O. F. and occasionally found as late as the 
seventeenth century.' 

Lastly, I should like to call attention to the frequent 
anacolutha and changes of construction in P, La Sale is not 
a very practised writer; he frequently becomes embroiled in 
a long sentence, forgets his subject, and continues with a 
totally different construction. Cf., for example: 23, le povi 
tant esbahy et ainsi gehenné d’elles, force lwy fut de dire oui; 
49, ceule qui errent en toutes choses sans raison, tout se peut 
amender, fors que les erreurs desordonnées, guerres et batailles ; 
94, le roy, qui par ses gracieusetez et par les bons raports «wi! 
en avoit, Vacorda tres voulentiers ; 342, et nous scavons que x 
ma dame seavoit que de nous venist, suis acertainée qu'elle wen 


1For similar cases in O. F. and a discussion of them, see Tobler, VZ., 1, 
107 ff. 
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seroit mye contente, Note also 49, 127, 195, 241, 245, 258, 
285, 309, 370, 389. Such anacolutha are practically absent 
from Q, which in general manages long sentences and bal- 
ances its periods much better than P. 


CONCLUSION. 


I think that it must be evident from the preceding com- 
parisons that the syntactical usage of the Quiize Joyes and 
the Cent Nouvelles is not that of La Sale in Saintré. I need 
not call attention here to the principal points of divergence ;! 
that would be merely to recapitulate most of the preceding 
pages. In almost every case where an exact comparison is 
possible, La Sale’s syntax differs more from that of the 
works hitherto aseribed to him than the latter does from that 
of Commines. Many of the divergences can doubtless be 
ascribed to the copyists, but after making all consideration 
for this, enough differences remain to make it decidedly im- 
probable that La Sale had any hand in the composition of 
the Quinze Joyes and the Cent Nouvelles. Moreover the 
manuscripts on which our editions are based date from the 
same decade of the fifteenth century, and were all written 
during La Sale’s lifetime. Is it likely that an author who 
paid so much attention to style? in Saintré would allow works 
of such different syntax to be given to the world, even 
anonymously? In any case, it must now be admitted that 
the burden of proof lies with those who still assert La Sale’s 
authorship. 


'The most noteworthy differences in usage are those which affect the 
partitive article, the subject pronouns, the tonic object pronouns, the demon- 
strative pronouns, the reflexive verbs, the rules for agreement of verbs and 
perfect participles, the negative adverbs, and the word-order. 

*Cf. Raynaud, Romania, xxx1, 538 ff. 
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The question as to date is more difficult. Generally speak. 
ing, Saintré is more conservative, has preserved more {i\\\y 
the Old French usage than either of the other works, | 
have enumerated the syntactical traits in which a marke 
divergence is to be observed. They number eighty-two ; yj 
them, the Quinze Joyes is most conservative in twelve,! the 
Cent Nouvelles in eight,’ leaving the great majority, sixty. 
two, in favor of Saintré. At all events, the study of the 
syntax does not confirm the views of the author of /', 
Enigme littéraire as to the date of the Quinze Joyes. Syy. 
tactically, that work can hardly belong to the fourteenth 
century. The comparisons with Deschamps’ usage demon. 
strate this clearly. The syntax of Saintré agrees on the 
whole most closely with that of Chartier, that of the othe 
works with that of Commines. This fact may be explained, 
I think, by remembering that La Sale wrote Saintré when 
advanced in years, and was evidently much influenced by 
the preceding courtly literature. The syntax then permits 
the assertion that Saintré is the older work; as concerns the 
relative age of the Quinze Joyes and the Cent Nowvelles, it 
hardly allows a definite conclusion. 
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‘Namely, in the use of the indefinite article, the interrogative inversiv 
of pronouns, the indicative in concessive clauses, the imperfect subjunciiv 
in conditional sentences, and the employment of the forms que que, adver)ial 
mais, trop, endroit, environ, 0, pwisque, and lack of beaucoup. 

? Namely, in the use of relatives, of neuter interrogatives, of the indel- 
nites quant, tant, the word-order of object pronouns, and the forms 1 
rien, and meshuy, 
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Nore.—The preceding pages were given to the printer before I received 
the conclusion of C. Haag’s paper, Antoine de la Sale wnd die ihm zuge- 
ehreibenen Werke, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, exit (1904), 
101-135, 315-351. Haag’s results, based on a study of the intellectual and 
moral characteristics, the style and spirit, of the three works, are essentially 
the same as mine. He holds likewise that La Sale cannot be the author of 
the Quinze Joyes and the Cent Nouvelles, though he thinks that the author 
of the latter may-have had some personal or literary relations with him. 
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XIV.—PALAMON AND ARCYTE, PROGNE, MARCI s 
GEMINUS, AND THE THEATRE IN WilicH 
THEY WERE ACTED, AS DESCIUBED 
BY JOHN BEREBLOCK (1566), 


I, 


In 1887 Mr, Charles Plummer in his EVisahethan Oojin 
reprinted from various sources several records of Qiyeoy 


Elizabeth's visit to Oxford in 1566, This visit was a vpn: 
event for town and university, especially since Oxford wished 
to outdo the weleome which Cambridge had given the Qucey 
on a similar oceasion two years before, Consequently tly 
various ceremonies, stage-plays, and disputations of hey fiyy 
days’ stay at Oxford were carefully chronicled, The mos 
enthusiastic of the chroniclers was a certain John Bereblock. 
whose Latin Commentarii? is a most detailed and valuab) 
record, In the course of this commentary Bereblock makes 
large and interesting. additions to our knowledge of three 
lost plays, Mareus Geminus, the Palemon and Areyle of 
Richard Edwards, and the Progne of Dr. James Calfhill, 
all of which were acted during the Queen’s visit. He also 
gives an important description of the manner in which 
plays were staged at the universities. One need only com- 
pare Bereblock’s account of Palemon and Arecyte with the 
commonly quoted account that is found in Anthony 4 Wood's 


1 Oxford Historical Society, Oxford, 1887. 

? The full title reads as follows: ‘‘ Commentarii sivi Ephemeree Actiones Rerun 
Tllustrum Oxonii Gestarum In Adventu Serenissime Principis Elizabethe. Ad 
Amplissimos Viros Dominum Gulielmum Brokum, Dominum de Cobham, 
et Dominum Gulielmum Petreum, Regium a sanctioribus secretis Consili- 
arium. Per J. B. Collegii ibidem Exoniensis socium.’’ For an account 
of Bereblock’s life see Plummer, p. xvi. 
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Athenew Oxoniensis' to see how greatly superior Bereblock’s 
is as a synopsis of the play. The other two plays are of 
jess interest, but Bereblock is the only writer who has 
handed down to us any summary of them. 

His work was first printed by Hearne? in 1729; yet 
valuable as it is, it has been strangely overlooked by students 
of pre-Shakespearian drama, even since its republication by 
Mr. Plummer, It has seemed worth while, therefore, to 
translate those parts of Berebloek’s Commentarii that deal 
with the plays and with the “theatre” in which they were 
presented, Extracts have also been taken from the work 
of two other chroniclers of the Queen's visit, These two 
are Nicholas Robinson,* who writes in Latin, and Richard 
Stephens, author of a very brief commentary in English, 


' Edition of 1818, vol, 1, col, 353, A slightly different account printed 
from Wood's manuscript corrected by Mr, Gough is found in Nichols’ 
vogresses of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1823, vol, i, pp, 210-211 and pp, 
212-213, 

*This and other antiquarian papers were published along with his edi- 
tion of the History of the life and reign of Richard IT by the Monk of Evesham, 
Oxford, 1729. The manuscript had been given Hearne by Thomas Ward, 
of Warwick, Esq. From Hearne it was reprinted by Nichols in the first 
edition of the Progresses, but was not retained in the edition of 1823. 

‘Robinson, then Bishop of Bangor, was a Cambridge man. He was 
present at the Queen’s visit at Cambridge in 1564, and wrote an account of 
that also. The Oxford account was first printed by Nichols in his Progresses. 

‘Stephens’ ‘‘ Brief Rehearsall of all such Things as were done In The 
University Of Oxford During The Queen’s Majesty’s Abode There,’’ was 
an “‘ Extract Drawn Out Of A Longer Treatise Made by Mr. Neale, Reader 
of Hebrew At Oxford’’ (quotations from the title-page). Of Neale’s 
original work there seems to be no trace. Mr. Plummer says (p. xvii, 
note 3), that in his opinion Neale’s work must be practically embodied in 
Wood’s account of this visit in the History and Antiquities (Ed. Gutch, ii, 
pp. 154 ff.), since this account agrees closely and even verbally with that 
of Stephens ; and since the scribe who made the Harleian Copy of the latter 
omits the report of the Queen’s speech to the University, saying it is almost 
exactly the same as printed in Wood’s Hist. et Antig. Univ. Oron. The 
‘Brief Rehearsall’’ was first printed by Nichols in his Progresses, but was 
not retained in the second edition. 
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In comparison with Bereblock it will be seen that they vy, 
little or no summary of the plots, though Robinson recon 
some details of authorship, composition, and source yo; 
mentioned by the other two. In the last part of the paper 
I have brought together and discussed a few sugyestiy, 
points about the plays, and have also spoken of the eoudj- 
tions under which plays were acted in the great halls of the 
universities, as throwing light on the question of the genes. 
of the first permanent theatre. 

The translations attempt to render the sense of the Latin 
without smoothing away the extravagances and peculiarities 
of the style. In places, especially in Bereblock, the meav- 
ing is obscure and it may have been guessed wrongly, 
Bereblock’s style, in marked contrast with Robinson’s, j: 
inflated and grandiloquent, and this fact must be taken int) 
consideration in judging his comments. He seems to |y 
painstaking, however; and he certainly is copious in his 
accounts, not only of the plays, but of the disputations and 
the many other events and arrangements of the (ueeu’s 
visit. Nothing like his description of the stage conditions 
is given by either Robinson or Stephens. 


II. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH PLAYS WERE PRESENTED: 
FROM THE LATIN OF BEREBLOCK.' 


“At nightfall a most splendid play was presented, whic! 
to those who had looked forward to it all day at leisure was 
a crowning recompense in its brilliance. Nothing, now, 
more costly or magnificent could be imagined than its stag- 
ing and arrangement. In the first place there was 


1 HTearne, pp. 263-264. Plummer, pp. 123-124, 
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remarkable proscenium there, with an approach thrown open 
from the great solid wall; and from it a hanging wooden 
bridge, supported also by props, is stretched across to the 
creat hall of the college by means of a small, highly burnished 
pe running through the cross pieces, the whole being 
adorned with festal garlands and with an embossed and 
painted canopy. Through this bridge, without commotion 
and without contact with the pressing crowd, the Queen 
might hasten by an easy ascent to the play, when it was 


ready. The hall was panelled with gilt, and the roof inside 


was arched and frescoed (laqueari aurato, et picto arcuatoque 
introrsus tecto); in its size and loftiness you would say that 
it copied after the grandeur of an old Roman palace, and 
in its magnificence that it imitated some model of antiquity. 

“In the upper part of the hall, where it looks to the 
west, a stage is built, large and lofty, and many steps high. 
Along all the walls balconies and scaffoldings were con- 
structed ; these had many tiers of better seats, from which 
noble men and women might look on, and the people could 
get a view of the plays from round about. Cressets, lamps, 
and burning candles made a brilliant light there. With so 
many lights arranged in branches and circles, and with so 
many torches, here and there, giving forth a flickering gleam 
of varying power, the place was resplendent; so that the 
lights seem to shine like the day and to aid the splendor 
of the plays by their very great brightness. On each side 
of the stage magnificent palaces and well equipped houses 
are built up for the actors in the comedies and for the 
masked persons (commedis ac personatis), On high a seat 
had been fixed, adorned with cushions and tapestries and 
covered with a golden canopy; this was the place made 
ready for the Queen. But she, indeed, was certainly not 
present on this night.” 
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Marcus Gemiyus: FROM THE LATIN OF BErentiocy. 
(Sunday, Sept. 1, 1566, ] 


“When, now, everything had been prepared jn 1). 
fashion, and the house was filled comfortably full, straiy|y. 
way we could see on the stage Geminus Campanus, why» 
Duillius and Cotta (on account of their hatred and unser). 
lous rivalry) accuse before Alexander Severus.  Slayes, 
farmers, and peasants, corrupted by bribes, are introduc 
as witnesses. Nothing could be more laughable than 
observe them, exulting vulgarly in their certain success, yoy 
quarreling about the punishment of Geminus, now wraiy- 
ling over the sharing of his property ; and then to sce ther 
deploring their (swum, his?)? bad luck with lamentings ay 
tears like women. When this scene had been sufticient|y 
acted out, freedmen of a more honorable stamp are finally 
brought forward,—men who could not be induced by threats 
or rewards to make a wrongful accusation. So by thy: 
writings, their testimony, witness and examination, the en. 
spiracy was made clear. The slaves therefore, formerly 


1 Hearne, p. 264. Plummer, pp. 124-125. 

2 Tf swum means their, which is the common construction, then this claus 
anticipates a later part of the action of the play: and the clause “whe 
this scene had been sufficiently acted out,’’ refers only to the accusatior 
Geminus and the confidence of his accusers. After this the more honora))| 
freedmen were brought in, the accusers were nonplussed, and (hen their 
lamentations, and deplorings, and tears made a laughable contrast to their 
previous assurance. By giving swum the rarer construction, by which it 
may be construed to refer, not to the grammatical subject, but to the subj a3 
of discourse, i. e. Geminus, we get a quite different and more comic situ- 
tion. According to this interpretation, Duillius and Cotta are secret accu 
of Geminus. They are wrangling over the division of his property, when 
he appears, and they suddenly change their note to elaborate, hypocritical 
sympathizing with him for the bad luck of which they are the secret caus. 
Then the more honorable witnesses give their testimony, and both the vil- 
lainy and the hypocrisy of Duillius and Cotta are revealed. 
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accusers, now at the Emperor’s command are fixed on the 
cross, Duillius and Cotta are deservedly punished, the freed- 
men are rewarded, Geminus is acquitted ; and great applause 
is won from all, When the play is finished, we disperse for 


the night.” 


Marcus Gemuinvs: FROM THE LATIN OF Ropinson,! 


“This day was closed by a sort of History of a certain 
Geminus, which History some learned men of Christ’s 
College had turned into the form of a comedy, but in prose ; 
and they acted it on the stage, in the hall of the same 
college, where all was splendid enough in the way of 
magnificence and decoration, with regal costliness ; and this 
was done with the aid of Master Edwards, who remained 
almost two months at the University for completing a certain 
English work which he gave on the following night. At 
this historical comedy there were present the Queen’s Council, 
and noble men and women, together with the Ambassador of 
the Spanish King. The Queen was absent, either because of 
fear of illness, or because hindered by other business. It 
had already struck the first hour after midnight when this 
play was finished.” 


Marcus Geminvs: QUOTED FROM THE ENGLISH ACCOUNT 
BY STEPHENS.” 


“This night was played, in the Common Hall of Christ’s 
Church (a fair large scaffold being provided, with lights all 
of wax, prince-like), a Latin play, named Marcus Geminus, 
at which divers noblemen were present; but the Queen’s 
Majesty came not abroad all this day.” 


‘Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 235. Plummer, pp. 178-179. 
* Plummer, p. 199. 
6 
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PataMon AnD ArcyTE: FROM THE LATIN OF BEREBLOcK:! 





| : First Part. 
ik [Monday, Sept. 2, 1566.] i 

































it on “At the approach of night, they came together for the 
a play that has been made ready. Its wonderful setting an 
+a its lavish elegance had so filled everybody’s minds and ears 
with its marvellous reputation that a mighty and countless 


it sty 
i 5 te crowd of people gathered together, tremendously and im. 
if ee moderately anxious to see. Moreover, the presence of the 
i om 


Queen, of which they had been deprived for two days nov, 
had added such a great desire for it in the minds of all that 
the number was far greater and more infinite on that account, 
Scarcely had the Queen come in, together with the noble 
and the chief men, and taken her seat on the lofty throne, 
when all the approaches to the theatre (this was the hall of 
the college) were thronged with so great crowd, and the steps 
were already so filled with people, that by their violent push- 
ing they disturbed the common joy by a frightful accident. 
; j A certain wall of great square stones had been built there; 
ie it was a bulwark propping each side of a pair of steps to bear 
the rush of the people going up; the crowd becomes too 
dense, the rush too great, the wall, although quite firm, 
could not stand the strain; it gives way from the side of the 
iy stairs, three men are overwhelmed by the falling mass, as 
i many more wounded. Of those who were overwhelmed the 
one who survived longest lived not over two days. The 
| if wounded, by the application of remedies, soon recovered. 

if a “This untoward happening, although touching every one 
4 with sadness, could by no means destroy the enjoyment of 
) the occasion. Accordingly, taught by the misfortune of others 
to be more careful, all turn again to the play. There one 
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1 Hearne, pp. 268-270. Plummer, pp. 127-129. 
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might behold two youthful princes, Arcyte and Palemon, 
who had long lived as comrades in their native land, whom 
a like mortal danger and a common prison had bound 
together, and whom kinship and a solemn oath had rendered 
brothers. These two friends fell desperately in love with 
one and the same maiden, Emilia, sister of the Duke of 
Athens. Here, then, in the case of these men one might 
observe that their souls, tossed backward and forward, hither 
and yon, and scarcely at peace with each other in prison, 
were disturbed with more furious passion, that they con- 
tended, and did battle with each other. Why waste words? 
They are held in check by their oath, they heed no oath ; 
they are prisoners, they burst forth ; they are banished, love 
forbids long exile; two days is too long, three days is 
unbearable. The princely youth, therefore, heeding not the 
penalty of death, returns in meaner garb and calls himself 
Philostrates instead of Arcyte. He devotes himself to every 
sort of service, no task too humble for him to perform, 
nothing so distasteful to his princely nature which by the 
presence of Emilia does not become sweet and cleanly ; 
without her the most pleasant pursuits are toilsome, hard, 
and hateful. 

“Meanwhile Palemon tricks the guard with a sleeping 
potion, escapes from his hard imprisonment, flees by night, 
hiding in the woods during the day, and at length meets his 
brother. Here their common love for Emilia rouses their 
strife anew, and it, had already caused such tumultuous and 
passionate reproaches that they were on the point of fighting, 
but forthwith by the arrival of Theseus the fight is checked. 
Palemon then tells who he is, and for what cause they were 
fighting; nor yet does he beg for his life, although his offence 


The text here has plural verbs (prohibentur, cwrant, incarcerantur, erum- 
punt, erulant), but there is evidently some rhetorical confusion in the pass- 
age, for the action can refer only to Arcyte. 
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has been serious. The Duke, softened by the prayers of the 
ladies, who just then happened to come up with him jy 
the hunt, appoints a contest between the princes, and com. 
mands them to prepare for battle within fourteen days 
promising the maiden as a reward to the victor. It js 
impossible to tell with what delight and gladness the yout\ 
went their way; and we, too, after having all cried out t 
God for the Queen, departed for the night.” 


Second Part.' 
[ Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1566. ] 


“The Queen and the nobles are invited to the play, an 
they accept the invitation, All sat down in their places 
Then there was a great silence. Already on the stay 
the two knights, Arcyte and Palemon, were ready at the 
appointed day, each surrounded by a very bold array, (y 
one side was Emetrius, King of India, in whose charge was 
Arcyte. A hundred soldiers followed him, As many on the 
other side follow in the train of Thracian Lycurgus, w 
whose valor, faithfulness, and good fortune Palemon had 
entrusted himself. Theseus thought that the battle ought 
be decided by a single contest, and that the maiden should be 
given to him who should win the victory, This arrange- 
ment does not displease the kings, nor do the brothers make 
objection to it, 

“Thereupon marble lists are made in the woods, and three 


very sacred altars are built there, to one of which, that of 


Diana, Emilia approaches as a suppliant. Here, then, she 


1 Hearne, pp. 281-282. Plummer, pp. 138-139. The representation of 
Palemon and Arcyte was to have been completed on Tuesday, but was post- 
poned a day. Under Tuesday Bereblock says: ‘‘ No play was given on 
this night, because the Queen, delayed by the rather long disputation which 
preceded it, could not be present at the play without some risk to her 
health.” (Hearne, p. 277; Plummer, pp. 135, 183, 201. ) 
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prays for a maiden life and unbroken chastity, but in her 
unhappiness she could not make a long entreaty. The 
goddess predicted marriage. On the other side Arcyte 
sought victory from him in whose watchful care are warlike 
virtues. Immediately to him Mars thunders out victory. 
To Venus at her altar Palemon makes his prayer for the 
maiden, and the goddess straightway promises her to him. 
Here now a quarrel was on foot among the gods. It is 
Saturn who settles it. 

“Meanwhile each chief looked to the care of the arms 
for his soldiery, and, that finished, the blast and blare of 
trumpets is heard. Then in hand to hand conflict they fight 
fiercely. When at the very first onset the weapons resounded 
and the shining blades gleamed, a great shudder seized the 
spectators.' For a time success fell to neither contestant, 
and, wearied with fighting, they twice stop to rest; at the 
third onset, when not only the movements of their bodies 
and the parrying of their swords, but even their wounds and 
blood are visible to everybody, Palemon sinks to the ground 
and lies prostrate before his victorious cousin, All joyfully 
shout their approbation to Areyte and receive him with 
gratulations, Palemon, lifeless and exhausted, having failed 
of every hope, was none the less tormented still by love, and 
therefore prays now with loftier eloquence and more fervid 
supplication, and casts reproaches upon Venus, saying that 
he had served her from infancy, and that now she had neither 
desire nor power to help him. Venus could not endure his 
reproaches, nor could she bear with equanimity to see Mars 
preferred over her. Womanlike, she pleads her case with 
lamentations and by weeping. Saturn, stirred by her tears, 
strikes with subterranean fire the princely victor, as he goes 
in his triumph crowned splendidly with laurel. Thus Arcyte 
quickly dies. Then there was a funeral ceremony of great 


‘This and the following sentence are imitated from Livy, Bk. 1, ch. xxv. 
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magnificence: he is honored with a public funeral, nobles 
bear the pall, the kings follow the bier, and the body js 
burned with solemn pomp. Afterwards at the suggesti: n of 
the kings' and by the common consent of all, the maiden js 
given to Palemon; and this act (the theatre by this time 
being very full) was approved by the throng with a tre 
mendous shout and clapping of hands. And this was the 
play that was presented on that night.” 


PatzmMon snp ArcyTE: FROM THE LATIN OF Ropinsoy2 
First Part. 


“As on the previous night, so also on this, the theatre 
was splendidly adorned, where the Knight’s Tale (as Chaucer 
ealls it) was publicly exhibited—having been translated 
from Latin into the English tongue by Master Edwards 
and some other alumni of the college. After the Queen’s 
Majesty had gone into the theatre, and all the approaches 
were closed, by some chance or reason a part of a certain 
wall (by which you go into the theatre) fell, and it over- 
whelmed a scholar of St. Mary’s Hall and a townsman by 
name of Penny, who were killed on the spot ; and also the 
leg of a certain other scholar was broken, and both legs 
of the cook were crushed and his face was made almost 
unrecognizable with the wounds from the falling stones. 
Nevertheless the play was not stopped, but was continued 


till midnight.” 
Second Part.’ 


“On this night what was left of the History or Tale of 
Palemon and Arcyte was acted, the Queen herself being 
present at the representation.” 


1 Regio consilio. I take the regio to refer to the two kings, Emetrius and 
Lycurgus. 

2 Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 236. Plummer, pp. 179-180. 

8 Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 240. Plummer, p. 185. 
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P4L&MON AND ARCYTE: QUOTED FROM THE ENGLISH 
ACCOUNT BY STEPHENs.' 


First Part. 







“This day at night, the Queen heard the first half of an 
English play called Palemon and Arcite, made by one Mr. 
Edwards, of her Chappell, and played in the common or 
great hall at Christ’s Church. 

“At the beginning of the play there were, by a mischance, 
three slain; the one a scholer of St. Mary’s Hall named 
Walker, the other a cooke named John Gilbert, and the 
third a brewer named Mr. Pennie (and more hurt), by 
the press of the multitude, who thrust down a piece of the 
side wall of a stair upon them, which the Queen understand- 
ing, was very sorry for that mishappe; and then forthwith 
sent her own surgeons to help them, but by that time they 
were passt remedy.” 














Seal Sg ge he eee oe 







Second Part? 









“o 
Sak 


“This day, at night, the Queen heard the other half of 
the forenamed play, Palemon and Arcite, in the Common 
Hall at Christ’s Church; and the same ended, gave Mr. 
Edwards, the maker thereof, great thanks for his pains.” 





Procye: FROM THE LATIN OF BEREBLOCK.? 
(Thursday, Sept. 5, 1566. ] 


“This day was the sixth from the Queen’s coming to 
the city. It gave now the fourth night of our plays in the 
theatre. On this occasion a very fine and costly entertain- 
ment, as the universal wish desired, is rendered with the 
help of all. On account of its elegance and of the magnifi- 
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Plummer, p. 200. ? Plummer, p. 202. 
* Hearne, pp. 290-293. Plummer, pp. 146-148. 
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cence of the scene, the Queen and the nobles were wonderfi|]y 
and very exceedingly delighted. The subject of the play j. 
given by Ovid in the sixth book of the Metamorphoses, 
From there, so far as possible, we will report the story. 
First there is heard distinctly there a sort of subterranean 
noise, shut in and fearful. Hence from infernal regio); 
Diomedes ascends. That was truly horrible then: he foams 
at the mouth, he has flaming head, feet, arms, which flame 
not with a fortuitous, but with innate, deep-seated burning: 
he himself in truth is only too wretchedly terrified and 
distracted with the glowing brands of the furies ; he is driven 
to an awful and unspeakable crime; on his proper home 
forsooth he vomits the venom of his bitterness (virus acerhi- 
tatis suce evomere); he foretells all dire things for the wedding 
chambers of his grandsons. But that Demon, so hideous, » 
frightful, so deadly to those about him, the furies do not 
suffer to stand still very long anywhere; to the lower regions 


again with great wailings and strugglings as if to some 
prison-house they force him down. Tereus meanwhile comes 
home from Athens, and cunningly and craftily reports to his 
wife Progne the fictitious death of her sister Philomel. 


Lachrime fecere fidem, velamina Progne 
Deripit ex humeris, auro fulgentia lato. 
Induiturque atras vestes, 

Et luget non sic lugendz fata sororis. 


For Philomel was not at that time without sensibility and 
life, but having been forced by violence she had endured the 
vile lustful outrages of her brother Tereus, a wanton and 
impure man. Nor yet did the daring man stop at that. 


1In a second ms. (Bodl. Add. A. 63), which Mr. Plummer used in col- 
lation with Hearne’s text, this sentence is omitted. Bereblock quotes freely 
from Ovid, patching together verses and parts of verses to form his quota- 
tions. These more or less garbled verses I have reprinted just as they stand 
in Bereblock. 
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For the fresh lust of passion drove him on to commit another 


mad crime: for he made sure of her silence with bloody 
cruelty : 
: Arreptamque coma, flexis post terga lacertis 
Vincla pati cogit. 
Luctantemque loqui comprensam forcipe linguam 
Abstulit ense ferox. 

De scelere hoc possit ne miseranda queri. 
Os mutum facti caret indice. 

fugam custodia claudit. 


“Then she was stoned with stones.’ There she had 
instead of bedchambers a stable, instead of supping rooms 
a prison, instead of a couch a litter of straw. 


Grande doloris 
Ingenium est, miserisque venit solertia rebus. 
Indicium sceleris filis intexuit albis. 


Tradidit uni, 
Utque ferat Domine gestu rogat, illa rogata 
Pertulit ad Prognen. 
Evolvit vestes sevi matrona tyranni, 
Fortunzeque suze carmen miserabile legit, 
Et mirum potuisse (silet !) dolor ora repressit. 


It is wonderful how she longed to seek vengeance for the 
blood of her sister. She goes about therefore to avenge 
wrongs with wrongs, and injuries with injuries ; nor is it at 
all reverent to add crimes to crimes already committed. So 
first of all she planned a device by which she could get back 
her sister who had been snatched from her. She feigns the 
sacrifices of father Bacchus and attended by many Bacchanals 


This statement is very curious. In none of the many classical versions 
of the story does any such stoning take place : instead Progne is shut within 
the stone walls of the stable, as in Ovid, structa rigent solido stabulorum mania 
sazo (v. 578). Bereblock’s words are Saxis tum facta ejus lapidatio est, 
which can have no other meaning than that the stones were cast upon her 
(cf. Forcellini’s Lexicon). Lapidatio is probably a slip in Bereblock’s latin- 
ity, for it seems unlikely that there was a stoning scene in the play. 
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Venit ad stabula avia tandem, 
Exululatque, evoeque sonat, portusque refringit. 
Germanamque rapit, rapteque insignia Bacchi 
Induit. 
Attonitamque trahens, intra sua meenia ducit, 
fletumque sororis 
Corripiens, Non est lachrimis hoc, inquit, agendum, 
Sed ferro, seu, si quid habes, quod vincere ferrum 
Possit, in omne nefas ego me, germana, paravi. 
Aut ego cum facibus regalia tecta cremabo, 
Aut linguam, aut oculos, aut que tibi membra pudorem 
Abstulerunt, ferro rapiam, aut per vulnera mille 
Sontem animam expellam. 
Peragit dum talia Progne, 
Ad matrem veniebat Itis. Quid possit ab illo 
Admonita est, oculisque tuens immitibus, ah! quam 
Es similis patri, dixit, nec plura loquuta, 
Triste parat facinus. 
Mater Itin puerum, visu miserabile! mactat, 
Apponitque fero viscera cocta patri. 
Ipse sedens solio Tereus sublimis avito, 
Vescitur, inque suam sua viscera congerit alvum. 
Vescenti Philomela caput cervice resectum 
Misit in ora patris, nec tempore maluit ullo 
Posse loqui. 
Thracius, ingenti mensas clamore repellit, 
Et sequitur nudo genitas Pandione ferro. 


And that play was a notable portrayal of mankind in its 
evil deeds, and was for the spectators, as it were, a clear 
moral of all those who indulge too much either in love or in 
wrath, each of which even if they come to fairly good men 
nevertheless inflame them with too strong desire, and make 
them far fiercer and more ungovernable, and very different 
in voice, countenance, spirit, in word, and deed, from moder:- 
tion and self-control. At the end of the play, when now 
the people with mighty assent had given their applause and 
approbation in the name of the Queen, they turn hastily 
homeward.” 
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Progve: FROM THE LATIN OF Rosrnson.' 


“Afterwards the Queen’s Majesty is led into the Hall, 
where the wax candles had been lighted, because eight 
o'clock had already struck. In the silence of this night 
there is exhibited on the stage how King Tereus devours his 
son, slain and prepared by his wife Progne on account of 
her outraged sister,—all indeed exactly as it should be, with 
great magnificence, and splendor truly regal. When this 
Tragedy received its applause, we retire for the night.” 


ProGNe: QUOTED FROM THE ENGLISH ACCOUNT 
BY STEPHENS.’ 


“This day, at night, was played in the Common Hall at 
Christ’s Church a Tragedy in Latin named Progne.”’ 


III. 
Marcvs Geminvs. 


Bereblock’s summary of the play Mareus Geminus is the 
only one preserved to us. The play was no doubt of slight 
importance. Written in Latin, composed by scholars, it was 
merely one of the many plays that constitute the school, or 
educational, drama in England. 

The history of the title character, Geminus, is doubtful. 
What foundation there is for it I have not yet been able 
to find. Robinson speaks of the play as based on “a sort 
of History of a certain Geminus” (historia quedam Gemini 
cujusdam), a statement which suggests the doubtful place of 
Geminus in history. This “History ”—true, legendary, or 
imagined—was “turned into a comedy,” and furnishes one 


* Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 244. Plummer, p. 189. 
* Plummer, p. 203. 
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more example of the practice, common even in the firs 
years of Elizabeth, of making plays from previous plays or 
narratives. Marcus Geminus, moreover, is one of the early 
comedies in prose (Comedia, sed oratione soluta). The al 
indicates the unusualness of a prose comedy. Gascoigne jy 
the same year was making the first important contributioy 
to the prose drama in his Supposes. 

Just how much help Richard Edwards gave toward the 
production of Geminus is not quite clear from Robinson’, 
statement, but the order of phrasing perhaps justifies the 
assumption that his assistance was in staging rather thay 
composing it. 

PALzMON AND ARCYTE. 


Palemon and Arcyte, the last and best work of Richard 
Edwards (1523-1566), is thoroughly summarized by Bere- 
block. It may fairly be ranked as a romantic play, showing 
the rising Italian influence in English drama. In this it 
reminds one of the later romantic comedies of Lyly. ‘Ty 
be sure, its characters and its scene are drawn from classical 
realms (like Lyly again); but the play is based on Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale, which goes back to the Teseide of Boccaccio, 
and the story is distinctly a story of romantic love, as the 
author’s happily extant Damon and Pythias is a story of 
romantic friendship. 

In connection with the source which Edwards used, 
startling query is suggested by the statement of Robinson 
translated above. Robinson speaks of the play as “the 
Knight’s Tale (as Chancer calls it)—translated from Latin 
into the English tongue by Master Edwards, and some other 
alumni of the college.” If this statement be literally true, 
there are two consequences: first, Edwards must be shor 
of the credit, his by all other contemporary notices, of the 
authorship of a play which enjoyed unusual popularity ; 
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secondly, the existence of a hitherto unknown Latin version 
of the Palemon and Arcyte story must be assumed. This 
Latin version might have been a pre-Chaucerian romance, 
which is most unlikely ; or a post-Chaucerian translation of 
the Knight's Tale into Latin; or more probably a Latin 
dramatization of Chaucer’s poem belonging to the period 
from 1520-1540; for, if not in dramatic form, the word 
translated could not have been strictly used by Robinson. 

These are the consequences, if we accept Robinson’s state- 
ment. It is easier for me, personally, to believe that 
Robinson’s words are the result of his confusing Palemon 
and Arcyte with the Latin play Marcus Geminus, which was 
“turned into the form of a comedy” by certain learned men 
of Christ’s College, with the help of Edwards. Yet the 
manuscript of a Latin play entitled Fabula Militis or Pale- 
mon et Arcita may some day be discovered. 

Of more present importance than the question of the 
source used by Edwards, is the question of his work as 
itself a possible source of a notable play of the Jacobean 
period. What is its relation to The Two Noble Kinsmen, a 
dramatization of the same story? The various editors of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen,' depending for their knowledge 
of Palemon and Arcyte upon the frequently quoted but very 
slender account of it given in Anthony 4 Wood’s Athene 
Ovoniensis,? have asserted that Edwards’s play was not a 
source. As a matter of fact, Wood’s account gives so little 
of the real substance of the play that from it nothing can 
be concluded either way. From Bereblock’s full summary, 
however, it is possible to prove, as far as such things can be 


‘Littledale, The Two Noble Kinsmen, edited for the New Shakespeare 
Society, London, 1885, introd., pp. 9-11; Rolfe, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
New York, 1883, introd., pp. 24-25; and others. 

? Edition of 1818, vol. i, col. 353. 
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proved, that Palemon and Arcyte was not a source of Th, 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 

I have already discussed this subject in another paper 
(Journal of Germanic Philology, vol. iv, no. 3), where the 
argument may be found in full. Most of Bereblock’s aceouy; 
of Palemon and Arcyte has already been translated there, 

Other matters connected with the play—its relation j) 
early romantic comedy in England, its allegorical signi. 
cance, its part in the influence of Edwards on Lyly—I mus 
reserve for discussion in a later paper on Richard Edwards, 


Prone. 


The author of Progne was Dr. James Calfhill, whose Jif 
is briefly told by Nichols.’ Calfhill’s play is a dramatization 
of the old story of Proene, Tereus, and Philomela, which js 
related by many classical writers, but by Ovid? with mos 
detail. From Ovid Bereblock quotes freely in his repori,— 
so freely, that it is doubtfui whether his account of some 
points is based on the play or on the poem, much of the 
action being set forth in Ovid’s verses. 

It would naturally be supposed from Bereblock’s state- 
ment that Calfhill used Ovid directly as his source. But it 
is entirely possible that he simply adapted a dramatic version 
that already existed. I discover that such a version did 
exist, and is now extant, though unfortunately inaccessible 
to me. Brunet in his Manuel du Libraire cites the follow- 
ing books: (no. 16159) “Progne, trageedia. In Academia 
Veneta, 1558, in-4;” and (no. 16677) “La Progne, 


1“ James Calfhill of Shropshire. Admitted at Oxford 1545 ; student of 
Ch. Ch. 1548; A. M. 1552; second canon of Ch. Ch. 1560 ; D. D. of Bock- 
ing and Archdeacon of Colchester, and nominated to Worcester 157() but 
died before consecration. Ath. Oz. C. 163.’ Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 230. 
* Metamorphoses, y1, 412-674 (Teubner text). 
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tragedia di Lod. Domenichi. Fierenze, Giunti, 1561, in-8.” 
The 1558 Progne is a Latin play, and the 1561 La Progne, 
of course, an Italian one (there was also a La Progne 
by Girolamo Parabosco, published in 1547, and an unpub- 
lished tragedy of that title written by Allessandro Spinello, 
at Venice in 1549). The Latin play of 1558 was written 
in 1464 by Gregorio Corraro, and from it, as Zeno shows, 
Domenichi took his La Progne of 1561.? Corraro’s play 
was printed again in the 17th century, and yet, in spite of 
its being fairly well known, a Dutch writer named Heerkens, 
finding a copy, tried to palm it on the scholarly world as an 
antique, the work of Lucius Varius, the Augustan tragedian. 
Heerkens announced his “ discovery” in the introduction to 
his book of Latin verse entitled Icones (1787), where he 
quoted long passages from the play (to which he gave the 
title Tereus), together with the prologue entire. He intended 
to edit his Tereus showily, but scholars became suspicious 
and the imposture was brought to light.* 

I am not now able to lay hands on a copy of Jcones, and 
must leave the investigation of Calfhill’s indebtedness to 
Corraro to a more fortunate time ; but since Corraro’s pro- 
logue, as printed by Heerkens, introduces the character of 
Diomedes,* as Calfhill’s did (a character not mentioned by 


'Fontanini’s Biblioteca dell? Eloquenza Italiana, with Zeno’s annotations, 
Parma, 1803. Tome i, p. 513, and Zeno’s note (a). 

* Ibid., pp. 513-14. Zeno’s note (b). 

*For a clear statement of the facts of this curious literary incident, v. 
Lucius Varius et Cassius Parmensis, Aug. Weichert, 1836, pp. 118-120; 
Operette di Iacopo Morelli, Venezia, 1820, vol. ii, pp. 211-217; Brunet’s 
bibliographical note under Progne. The exposure of Heerkens was made 
by David Christian Grimm in an essay, Tragedia vetus latina Tereus deperdi- 
tarum XV soror, Annaberge, 1790, and by Morelli in a letter of 1792, the 
reference for which is given just above. 

*Diomedes, King of Thrace, is not elsewhere mentioned as an ancestor 
of Tereus, but the relationship was naturally assumed, and must have been 
easily understood by the cultured audience. 
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Ovid"), there is every reason to suspect a close relationship 
between the plays. 

It is possible that Calfhill, following the dramatic yogy, 
of the day, turned the prologue borrowed from Corraro int) 
a dumb show. Certainly this part of the play might hays 
been easily presented in pantomine, and the action as narrated 
above by Bereblock bears a curious likeness to the du} 
show before the fourth act of Gorbodue. Gorbodue had boy 
acted before the Queen in 1561, and the pirated edition ya: 
printed in 1565, only the year before Progne was produced, 
“The Order and Signification of the Domme Shew befiy. 
the Fourth Act” is stated in these words : 


‘¢ First the musick of howboies began to plaie, during which there cane 
from vnder the stage, as though out of hell, three Furies, Alecto, Meer, 
and Ctesiphone, clad in black garmentes sprinkled with bloud and flames, 
their bodies girt with snakes, their heds spred with serpentes in-stead oj 
heare ; the one bearing in her hand a snake, the other a whip, and ti 
third a burning firebrand ; ech driuing before them a king and a «icene, 
which, moued by furies, vnnaturally had slaine their owne children: the 
names of the kings and queenes were these, Tantalus, Medea, Athamas, 
Ino, Cambises, Althea. After that the Furies and these had passed about 
the stage thrige, they departed ; and than the musick ceased. Hereby was 
signified the vnnaturall murders to follow, that is to say, Porrex slaine by 
his owne mother, and of King Gorboduc and Queene Viden, killed by 
their owne subiectes.’’ * 


The similarity of this to the torment of Diomedes and t 
the “signification” of his torment is obvious. The dum) 
show in Progne, then,—if we are safe in calling it a dum) 


1The only suggestion in Ovid for the whole scene of Diomedes ani the 
furies is in the following passage : 
‘¢ Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas ; 
Eumenides stravere torum, tectoque profanus 
Incubuit bubo thalamique in culmine sedit. 
Hac ave coniuncti Progne Tereusque, parentes 
Hac ave sunt facti.’’ (v1, 430-434. ) 


* Manly, Pre-Shakespearean Drama, vol. ii, p. 246, 
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show,—may have been suggested by Gorbodue ; and at any 
rate served to modernize the play and bring it into line with 
the well defined vogue of dumb shows, examples of which 
are found in Jocasta (1566), and Tanered and Gismunda 
(1568), as well as in Gorboduc. 

Without access to either Corraro’s Progne or Heerkens’ 
extracts from it, I cannot furnish any positive evidence that 
Calfhill made use of the Italian author’s play ; but a bit of 
negative testimony, to help show that he did not dramatize 
directly from Ovid, may be added. In Ovid no moral is 
drawn, but Bereblock’s last paragraph shows that here the 
lesson of the story was not unappreciated. While the moral- 
izing may be Bereblock’s own, there may have been at the 
end of the play a speech exploiting the lesson. This speech 
may have had no counterpart in Corraro, but was possibly 
modelled (like the dumb show) after a fashion of the time. 
For moralizing is put into the mouth of Eubulus at the end 
of Gorbodue, and of Edwards’s Eubulus at the end of 
Damon and Pythias, Gascoigne gives a somewhat similar 
treatment of the moral of the same story in his Complaint 
of Phylomene (1576-7), a poem which shows a contemporary 
interest in the theme. These moralizing speeches, no doubt, 
show the influence of the morality plays even upon those authors 
who were breaking the pathway to the new dramatic field. 


THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH PLAYS WERE 
PRESENTED. 


Mr. Ordish in his Early London Theatres discusses the 
influence that the early conditions under which plays were 
acted had upon the form and construction of the Theatre 
and Curtain of 1576. Though he develops an argument for 
the influence of the amphitheatre of ancient England in 
determining the circular configuration of these first London 


7 
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playhouses, he goes on to show that the innyards were thp 
immediate predecessors of the early theatres. This idea of 
the form of the playhouse being an adaptation of the condi. 
tions of the innyard is the commonly accepted one, Ye 
Mr. Ordish adds that there may have been other influences 
at work, of which we have now lost sight. “Nor is jt 
known,” he says, “under what stage arrangements the 
player acted when at home; i. e., at a royal palace or 
the residence of the master whose servants they were. It js 
probable that the courtyard was the usual theatre ; but we 
do not know, and these conditions probably told upon the 
arrangements of the playhouse as much as did the formation 
in the innyards.”’ ' 

The narrative of Bereblock gives us just the information 
necessary to understand how plays were presented befor 
royalty and nobility in the great halls, and we can see how 
such conditions as are described must have influenced the 
plans of the players and managers who ventured the erection 
of the first playhouse. 

In the yards of the inns, where a play was to be given, a 
platform was built out from one side for a stage ; the room: 
behind it were used for dressing rooms and the balcony of 
the stage; the balconies on the other three sides served 
for the nobler spectators, while the groundlings held the 
courtyard itself. From Bereblock we learn that essentially 
the same conditions obtained at the magnificent production 
at Oxford. The problem was the same: a play was to be 
presented ; and a rectangular space was available for it. 
Accordingly, at one end of the hall “the stage was built 
large and lofty, and many steps high. Along all the walls 
balconies and seaffoldings were constructed ; these had many 
tiers of better seats, from which noble men and women 
might look on, and the people could get a view of the plays 


tp. 28. 
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all round about.” There is thus a close similarity between 
the main features of the temporary playhouse here and at 
the inns.' It is not to be assumed, however, that the 
preparations for a play in a great hall (as this at Oxford) 
were in any way imitated from the contrivances of the 
players in the innyards. The very opposite is more likely. 

For what suggested to the common players the idea of 
using the courts of the inns for their theatre? When plays 
were still being presented on pageant wagons in the towns, 
the nobles and the court were entertained by dramatic per- 
formances in the halls of the castles and palaces. It is 
evident that on such occasions special provision must have 
been made, so that as many as possible could see. In a 
square or rectangular hall the most obvious and easy thing 
for this purpose was to build scaffoldings or balconies along 
the walls, as Bereblock reports was done at Oxford. Now 


1 Somewhat different arrangements were made for the presentation of the 
Aulularia at Cambridge, 1564, ‘‘For the hearing and playing whereof, was 
made, by her Highness surveyor and at her own cost, in the body of the 
[King’s College] Church, a great stage containing the breadth of the Church 
from the one side to the other, that the Chappels might serve for Houses. 
In the length it ran two of the lower Chappels full, with the pillars on a 
side. Upon the south wall was hanged a cloth of State, with the appurte- 
nances and half-path for her Majesty. 

In the rood-loft another stage for Ladies and Gentlewomen to stand on. 
And the two lower tables, under the said rood-loft, were greatly enlarged 
and rayled for the choyce officers of the Court. 

There was, before her Majesty’s coming, made in the King’s College 
Hall, a great stage. But because it was judged by divers to be too little, 
and too close for her Highness and her company, and also for her lodging, 
it was taken down.’’? Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 166. 

In the plan of the Christmas festivities of the Temple in 1561-2 we have 
the following statement, which describes a theatre more nearly like that 
described by Bereblock: ‘‘ The Banquetting Night. It is proper to the 
Butler’s office, to give warning to every House of Court of this banquet ; 
to the end that they, and the Innes of Chancery, be invited thereto, to see 
a play and mask. The Hall is to be furnished with scaffolds to sit on, for 
Ladies to behold the sports, on each side.”” Nichols, 2d ed., vol. i, p. 141. 
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when the companies of players which acted at the great }al\s 
looked about for a way to present their plays in public, the 
square courtyard of the inn at once suggested itself as offoy. 
ing the essential features of the great hall. A platform only 
need be erected; the rooms of the inn with their balconic 
were adaptable for spectators in place of the balconies wit) 
tiers of seats rising above one another, and except for the 
absence of a roof the place was a fair substitute for the theatres 
of the nobility. It is, then, entirely credible that the notioy 
of using the innyards for plays was derived from the pre. 
vious experience of the actors in the great halls. 

This view suggests at once that just as the manner of 
dramatic presentations before the nobles and the court led t 
the use of the innyards for a substitute, so the conditions jy 
the great halls must have partly furnished the model for the 
first permanent public theatre—the Theatre of 1576. 

This view has greater weight from the fact that the drama 
of England during the early years of Elizabeth’s reign was 
coming more and more under the patronage of the schools, 
the nobles, and the court. So far as we know, almost every 
significant play between 1558 and 1576 was enacted under 
the auspices of the universities or the court.’ Burbage and 
his company, who established the Theatre and played in it, 
were the Earl of Leicester’s men; thus those who planned 
and built the first playhouse were undoubtedly quite as familiar 
with the conditions at the castles and palaces as with those 
at the Talbot, or Boar’s Head, or the other inns. In setting 
about the construction of a permanent building for plays 


1 It is sufficient to mention Ferrex and Porrer at the Inner Temple, Apivs 
and Virginia by Westminster scholars, Julius Sesyar (?) at Court, Jocast 
at Gray’s Inn, Damon and Pythias at Westminster, Palemon and Arcy'e xt 
Oxford, Roister Doister by school boys, Gammer Gurton’s Needle at Cam- 
bridge, Supposes at Gray’s Inn. 
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they naturally did not neglect to consider suggestions from 
the best temporary theatres England afforded—those of the 
palaces and universities. In playing at the inns they had 
had to take things as they found them ; they could not have 
afforded, nor would they have been allowed by the inn- 
keepers, to build up such arrangements as were possible to 
the wealthy and great. In putting up a permanent structure, 
however, they naturally combined the best features of both 
these kinds of improvised theatres,—the balcony with many 
tiers of seats from the palace hall, and the additional second 
balcony suggestrd by the two or three stories of the inn. 
The innyard, open to the air above, no doubt taught that | 
the theatre could be less expensively built without a roof 
and still give the crowd in the pit as much comfort as it 
was accustomed to; while the balconies modelled after those 
of the halls were more commodious and convenient to see 
from than those of the inns. Thus every main feature of 
the early playhouse can be traced to the conditions either 
of the hall or the innyard. If we assume, as has hitherto 
been done, that the Theatre was a development from the inn- 
yard alone, it must be granted that Burbage made notable 
improvements on his model; but when we conceive this 
double origin of the Theatre, it is at once seen that it was 
merely the embodiment in permanent form of things already 
familiar. Even the curved or octagonal form of the Theatre, 
which has been pointed to as a great advance over the square 
innyard, may very well have been borrowed from the shape 
of the balconies used in the great halls. Why should they 
not have been curved or cut off at the corners? Why 
should the credit for the idea (which is after all a very 
obvious one) of rounding off the inconvenient corners be 
given to James Burbage rather than to some one of the 
nameless carpenters at the court who for years had been 
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facing the same problem of how to make a theatre out of , 
rectangular space? At any rate, the conditions which pre. 
vailed at the dramatic performances of the universities and 
the court can no longer be overlooked in seeking the genesis 
of the public theatre. They must be granted to be an equal 
if not a dominant influence in its development. 


W. Y. Dvuranp. 





XV.—THE HERMIT AND THE SAINT. 


In the progress of Oriental stories westward, a movement 
which has been, to say the least, far from uncommon, the 
means and methods of transportation are usually extraordi- 
narily difficult to ascertain. When analogues of tales well- 
known in the folk and formal literatures of Europe are 
found in the East, it is easy enough to assume that the 
parent form of the type was Asiatic in origin ; but it is no 
light task to show the successive stages by which the material 
passed from the one continent to the other. In cases where 
the story was adopted by the Christian church at an early 
date for the moral or religious instruction of its adherents, 
there is perhaps less difficulty than elsewhere in believing 
that it was actually transplanted from the East, since the 
lives of the hermits of the desert, those reservoirs of 
Christian example, were strongly tinged by Oriental thought. 

This latter kind of narrative is well illustrated by the tale 
of the hermit who, after years of austere living, discovers 
that another man, though surrounded by wealth and clothed 
with temporal authority, has become his equal or superior in 
righteousness. The discomforture of the good man when he 
learns that the essential character of holiness lies rather in 
humility and simplicity of heart than in outward show of 
piety gives the story point. Though obscured in some 
of the versions, it bears evidence that asceticism, even when 
it fell upon degenerate days, sometimes remembered the 
meaning of true piety. The narrative thus furnishes a 
refreshing contrast to the multitude of tales in which morbid 
laceration of spirit and flesh are commended at the expense 
of more useful virtues. 

The characters of the little comedy differ greatly in the 

529 
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several versions ; but one of them in almost every case jx 
holy man or a hermit, while the second usually lives jn th, 
world. The other differences are only such as might |y 
expected in the development of a particular theme jy 
different hands. As long ago as 1856 Simrock discuss 
the narrative in connéction with its appearance as prologue 
to the Middle High German romance, Der gute Gerhay), 
His work was done excellently, though it did not exhaus 
the subject. Somewhat later Kohler’ discovered a coup\ 
of Jewish variants, which broadened the field of study 
materially and also called the attention of Benfey to the 
story. The latter was able to add* two Indian versions 
of the motive, one of them earlier than that discovered by 
Simrock, and both closer to the usual form of the tale. Tn 
1880 Gaster printed,‘ in the same journal in which Kéhler’s 
paper had appeared, the later of the two Jewish versions 
mentioned by him, giving at the same time much additional 
information. 

There the question rested, as far as I know, until 1902, 
when I treated the story briefly in my dissertation * with 
reference to a variant from the north of England. Uo- 
happily, I did not then know the previous studies in thy 
theme and so dealt for the most part with legendary material 
which I found independently. In the same year Menéndez 
Pidal, on his reception into the Spanish Academy, took the 
theme as the subject of his address ® in treating the sources 


' Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Todten, 1856. 

2 Zum guten Gerhard, Germania (1867) xu, pp. 55-60. Reprinted in 
Kleinere Schriften, 1890, 1, pp. 32-38. 

’ Zum guten Gerhard, Germania xu, pp. 310-318. 

* Zur Quellenkunde deutscher Sagen und Marchen, Germania xxv, pp. 27+ 
285. 

5 The North-English Homily Collection, 1902, pp. 73-75. 

® Discursos letdos ante la Real Academia Espafiola en la Recepeién yriblica & 
D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 1902, pp. 5-65. Dr. 8. Griswold Morley of 
Harvard drew my attention to this monograph and added to his kindnes 
by lending me his copy. 
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of a play by Tirso de Molina. This discourse contains the 
most adequate account of the tale that has yet been made. 
The author sketches its wanderings with his accustomed 
brilliance and erudition, adding several variants which were 
before unknown. My only excuse for treating the subject 
again is the fact that Menéndez Pidal for some reason 
neglected the material in Simrock’s book, and that the 
versions which I myself have found throw new light on 
certain features of the migration of the theme. 

The oldest variant that has yet been discovered is found 
in the Sanskrit epic Mahabharata,‘ of which the approximate 
date in its earliest form is the fifth century B. c.?_ A short 
summary will be sufficient for our purpose, since the homi- 
letics with which this early form is plentifully garnished 
could, of necessity, not pass into the popular versions told in 
other lands. It must also be regarded as extremely unlikely 
that so highly developed a literary form as this of the 
Mahabharata became the progenitor by lineal descent of 
the folk-tales dealing with the theme, which are scattered 
over the world, unless, indeed, by means of popular analyses 
derived from the epic. 

A virtuous brahman, named Kaucika, once stood under a 
3 tree, reciting the Vedas, when a crane let fall its droppings 
g upon him. In anger he cursed the bird, so that it fell dead 
5 to the earth. He then went to a village to ask alms and 
& was kept waiting by a woman, who turned from him to 
: attend to the wants of her husband. He became angry at 
this and asked her whether she was ignorant of the honor 
due to brahmans and of their power. The woman answered: 
“T am no crane, O first of the brahmans.”’ Whereupon, she 
read him a lecture on her own duty as a wife and his as a 



























A 






‘ml, vy. 13652-14115. Analyzed by Benfey, Germania x1, pp. 311-316, 
and by Menéndez Pidal, pp. 11-17. 
*Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 1900, p. 285. 
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brahman and told him to seek true virtue in the person of 
a hanter at Mithila. The brahman found this man in 
slaughter-house, selling game and buffalo meat. The hunter 
informed him that his coming had been foreseen by himself 
and invited him to his house, where he treated him with ql] 
courtesy. To the brahman’s protest against his carrying on 
so vile a trade, the hunter responded that it was his duty, 
that he cared for his old parents with reverence, spoke the 
truth, fostered no malice, gave what alms he could, and 
lived with manly integrity. He then showed his parents 
and how well he cared for them. Turning on the brahman, 
he pointed out to him that in leaving his parents without 
comfort in their age he acted selfishly and should return 
to care for them. This the converted brahman proceeded 
to do. 

The story of the brahman was copied in the collection of 
tales entitled Qukasaptati,' which was made about 1070 a. p. 
This form is much briefer than the other but, as far as is 
evident from the summary which I follow, changes no feature 
of the tale except to relate that the hunter actually fed his 
parents while giving the brahman an exposition of his duty. 
The names are, of course, changed throughout. 

An entirely different tale, which yet has sufficient likeness 
to ours to be worth noting is found in the Raémdyana,’ an 
epic now regarded as later than the Mahabharata but as 
perhaps existing in its primitive form as early as the fifth 
century B. c.* In this, the king Vigvamitra is instructed 
by Brahma that a holy life is better than war and lives as a 
hermit. His self-righteousness in this estate is rebuked, and 
by successive stages of a thousand years he is brought to the 


1 Analyzed by Benfey, Germania xu, pp. 317, 318. 

? Macdonell, p. 376. 

*Book 1. Analyzed by Simrock, pp. 40-42. _ 

* Monier-Williams, Indian Epic Poetry, p. 3; Macdonell, p. 309. 
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holiness of a brahman. The point of this narrative is 
altogether different from that of the other, but it tallies with 
the moral of at least two European variants, which will be 
discussed below. 

Whatever the ultimate source of the theme, whether it 
was started on its wandering career by the Mahabharata or, 
as seems more probable, by the folk-tale which the epic used, 
it next appears in western Asia with certain highly signifi- 
cant variations in its form. That it passed from India to 
Persia before the Sassinidian empire was destroyed by the 
Mohammedans in 641 A. D. cannot reasonably be doubted, 
though there is only the evidence of probability that it 
existed in Pahlavi.’ Persia of the middle period was 
certainly a great distributor of tales; and ours next appears 
among the Mohammedans and Jews, whose relations with 
Persia were those of antagonists and neighbors. 

Two Arabian and two Hebrew variants have thus far 
been discovered. Three of these fall into a group by them- 
selves and closely resemble the story in the Mahabharata, 
while the fourth, though markedly dissimilar to the other 
Oriental forms, is strikingly like the prevailing European 
type. Let us first consider the group which I have 
mentioned. 

This includes one Arabian story and the two Hebrew 
forms, of which the Arabian and the older Jewish variants 
correspond in all essential traits, except that the names have 
been changed. An analysis of the Arabian? will therefore 
suffice. On Mount Sinai Moses asks Allah who will be his 
companion in Paradise and is told through an angel to go to 


‘See Menéndez Pidal, pp. 17-20, for an admirable rapid sketch of the 
path of the tale from India to the Arabs, Jews, and Christians. 

*I follow the summary of Menéndez Pidal, pp. 20-22. He takes the 
tale (see p. 59) from F. Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas, 1885, 1, pp. 315- 
$22, or from the analysis given by M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitriige zur semit- 
ischen Sagenkunde, 1893, p. 291, which do not differ essentially. 
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a certain city where dwells a butcher called Jacob, who wil] 
be his associate in the next world. He goes to the city, 
finds that Jacob is regarded as desperately wicked, but asks 
him for lodging that night. His request is reluctantly 
granted. Jacob then goes into an inner room where he 
feeds, washes, and tenderly cares for his aged parents. |; 
is revealed to the old father, when he prays, that his son wil! 
be the companion of Moses in Paradise. When Jacob comes 
out, the observant Moses tells who he is. The aged couple 
hear the news and forthwith die of joy. In the older 
Jewish tale,' Joshua ben Illem and the butcher Nannas are 
the names of the two characters. As this Hebrew variant 
is admittedly older than the one cited below,’ and as the 
Hebrew probably comes from the Arabian, or directly from 
the Persian, it appears that this double variant must be at 
least as old as the eleventh century. 

The younger Jewish tale was the work of a rabbi Nissim, 
whose identity and date are uncertain. He was either 
Nissim ben Jacob, who lived about 1030, or Nissim ben 
Ascher ben Meschullam of the thirteenth century.’ A pious 
and learned man prays that he may know who will be his 
companion in Paradise. He is told by a dream and a voice 
from heaven that a certain butcher is the man. He finds 
the butcher and asks him about his life, learning that he 
gives half of his income to the poor and lives on the other 


‘Noted by Kéhler, Germania xm, p. 59, after Steinschneider, Catalogus 
librorum hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 588, from an old collection 
of stories on the Decalogue. Menéndez Pidal, p. 59, cites it from the 
Spanish redaction found in M. Griinbaum, Jiidisch-spanische Chrestomathi«, 
1896, pp. 92-94. 

? Kohler and Menéndez Pidal, as cited. 

5See Kohler, as cited. The story was translated in A. M. Tendlau, 
Fellmeiers Abende. Miérchen und Geschichten aus grauer Vorzeit, 1856, pp. 
110 ff., whence it was taken by Kohler, pp. 55-58. Another translation 
was made by Gaster, Germania xxv, pp. 280-282, from Jellinek, Beth- 
hamidrasch, pp. 136 ff. See Menéndez Pidal, pp. 24, 25, for a summary. 
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half. When questioned further, he relates as a special deed 
of merit on his part how he once bought a captive maiden 
at the cost of almost all his property, reared her in his house, 
and was about to give her to his son in marriage. At the 
wedding feast, a young man appeared to whom the maiden 
had been long ago betrothed. With his son’s consent, he 
gave her to this man together with the gifts prepared for 
the young couple. This, he says, is the most meritorious 
deed that he recalls doing. The pious and learned man 
concludes that he is happy in having such an one for his 
equal in Paradise. 

The forms just summarized are alike in changing the 
hunter of the Mahabharata to a butcher, and in simplifying 
the double humiliation of the brahman to an appeal on 
the part of the first person of the tale to know his equal in 
virtue.’ The adoption of the motive by peoples whose 
social customs differed from those of India sufficiently 
explains these changes of detail. The type represented by 
the Arabian and the older Jewish tales follows the Indian 
original in making reverential care for parents the virtue 
immediately praised. The fundamental precept, however, is 
not this, as Menéndez Pidal appears to think, but rather the 
lesson that true goodness lies in the humble performance of 
duty without outward show of piety. Were it not so, such 
changes as those found in Nissim’s tale and in most of the 
variants still to be cited would be inexplicable. The later 
Hebrew variant, to be sure, is not a simple form but a 
compound of our theme with The Ransomed Woman, which 
is often found in combination with The Grateful Dead.2 The 
butcher gives half of his income to the poor and instances 
his kindness to a captive maiden as the one act of his life 
which merits special grace. The point of the original story 


‘See Menéndez Pidal, p. 19, for comment on these changes. 
*I hope soon to publish a new study of these related types. 
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is not altered, as will be observed, in spite of the addition 
of new material. 

The same thing is true of the second Arabian tale, which, 
though too late to be regarded of itself as a source of the 
European variants, is of peculiar interest. The Pious King' 
is one of the many stories which were appended to the 
Arabian Nights without any claim to be regarded as really 
a part of that collection. A holy man, who has lived all 
his life in piety, is troubled by the removal of a cloud which 
has long overshadowed him. He sets out to discover who 
is more worthy of the protection of heaven than himself and 
finds a king, who in the midst of outward splendor lives 
privately in great austerity with his wife, supporting him- 
self by the labor of his hands. Here we have in a fully 
developed form the type which the influence of the church 
was to make predominant in Europe,—the holy ascetic, the 
heavenly warning, the man in authority doing his penance 
secretly. The last factor, the transformation of the second 
person of the narretive from a despised position to the height 
of worldly honor, emphasizes the real significance of the 
motive as stated above.? The story, as we have it, is later 
than several of the ecclesiastical adaptations of Europe ; but 
the source of the story may well have been the ancestor, not 
many degrees removed, of some of the very similar versions 
in the West. 

No less than five of these are found in the Vitae Patrww 
attached to the lives of as many hermit saints of the desert. 
Their connection with the East is thus not remote, while by 
means of the popularity of the collections in which they 
were imbedded they became the property of all Christendom. 


' Nachtriige zu 1001 Nacht, trans. yon Hammer and Zinserling, 182°, |, 
pp. 281-284. Given by Simrock, pp. 42-45. 

? Menéndez Pidal, p. 26, notes that the second person of the tale change: 
in the Christian variants, but he does not use T’he Pious King. 
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It was natural enough that the theme should be applied to 
the hermits, as Menéndez Pidal shows,' because they were so 
peculiarly tempted to spiritual pride by reason of their 
renunciation of the world. 

The tale of Paul and Anthony? may first be mentioned, 
since the characters are supposed to have lived as early as 
the end of the fourth century. Anthony was, indeed, the 
founder of the solitary life. When the two hermits have 
lived in holiness for sixty years, one of them is informed by 
a voice from heaven that the other is better than he. On 
investigation he finds that this pinnacle of goodness has been 
attained by rigorous asceticism. Here the point of the 
narrative is greatly obscured, since the piety of the two 
hermits does not differ in kind. Somewhat the same thing 
is true of the story concerning the hermit Pyoterius,* who is 
told by an angel that a certain nun is better than he. He 
finds her living with great humility of heart and demeanor 
a life of extreme austerity. Both of these narratives recall 
the anecdote from the Ramayana cited above. 

In the case of two other tales, attached to the lives of 
Macharius and Eucharistius or Eucharius, there is a closer 
correspondence with the typical form of The Pious King. 
In the first of these,‘ St. Macharius is informed by a voice 
from heaven that two women are more than his peers in the 
sight of God. He visits them and learns that they have 


"?, Bi. 

*Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completus Latina, xxi11, col. 22 ff. Analyzed 
by Simrock, pp. 17-21; Menéndez Pidal, pp. 27, 28. The latter refers to 
Herolt, Promptuarium Exemplorum, H. 4, and Magnum Speculum Exemplorum, 
Humilitas, No. 7. 

*Migne, LXx1u, col. 984 and 1140; Lxxrv, col. 299. Simrock, pp. 21- 
23, and Menéndez Pidal, p. 29. 

*Migne, Lxx1u1, col. 778. Simrock, pp. 23, 24; North-Engl. Hom. Coll., 
p. 74; Menéndez Pidal, p. 29. On p. 60, the latter refers to Herolt, 
Prompt. Exemp., M. 11, and Libro de los exemplos, No. 145. 
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lived in obedience to their husbands for fifteen years with, 
ever giving way to anger. William de Wadington, it may 
be noted, when he retold this story in Old French in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century,' lengthened the period 
of good-temper from fifteen to twenty years. In the story 
of Eucharistius,? two hermits learn by means of a heavenly 
voice that their betters in piety are a man named Eucharistiy, 
(Eucharius) and his wife. The result of a visit to the couple 
is the discovery that they live together in continence oy 
one-third of their wages as shepherds, giving the remainder 
in charity. In both of these tales, it will be seen, the type 
is somewhat changed from that found in The Pious Kiny \y 
the fact that the exemplar of goodness is not a man in high 
station, yet they are closer to it than to the older Arabian 
and Hebrew forms in that feminine virtue is substituted for 
masculine, or is a partaker of it. 

In the fifth of the stories found in the Vitae Patrwm, hovw- 
ever, the characteristic trait of The Pious King is preserved, 
whence it was transmitted, as will be shown, to a couple 
of later tales which complete a highly interesting chain of 
narratives extending from Arabia to England. This story 
concerns the hermit Paphnutius* and is triplicate in form. 
The hermit is first told by an angel that a certain flute-player 
is his equal in virtue. He investigates and finds that the 
man has only lately repented of his evil life as a robber, but 


1 See Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, etc., ed. Furnivall, 1862, p. 621 
Re-ed. E. E. T. 8. 119, 1901, pp. 69 ff. 

* Migne, Lxxu1, col. 1006; Scala Celi, by Joannes Junior (Gobius), ed. 
1480, Castitas 8. Simrock, pp. 24, 25; North-Engl. Hom. Coll., p. 74; 
Menéndez Pidal, p. 29. Additional references from the latter: Herolt, 
Prompt. Exemp., M. 7, and Magnum Spec. Exemp., Castitas, No. 2. 

3 Migne, LxxiI, col. 1170ff. Simrock, pp. 26-30; North-Engl. Hon. 
Coll., p. 74. Menéndez Pidal, pp. 31-33, gives the first adventure only, 
and on p. 60 additional references to Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Histo- 
riale, lib. xIv, cap. 76; Herolt, Prompt. Exemp., M. 8 and 9; and Scala 
Celi, Misericordia. 
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has acquired favor with heaven by acting the good Samaritan 
to a poor woman. The hermit is edified and returns to his 
cell, Again he is informed, this time by a voice from 
heaven, that a certain protocomes (= admiral or provost) is 
as good as he. Accordingly, he visits the provost and finds 
that for thirty years he has lived with his wife in some 
splendor, but honestly, charitably, and continently. Paphnu- 
tius learns another lesson in true piety and departs. Again 
he is told that a certain merchant is his equal in goodness 
and finds that the man conducts his business as a lover of 
Christ should. This story combines the two Arabian types 
and adds a third anecdote for good measure. The com- 
parison with the converted robber who follows the lowly 
profession of flute-player bears an unmistakeable likeness to 
Nissim’s Jewish tale and must derive from the same source. 
The second part is as unmistakeably allied to The Pious 
King. Which of the two versions was first told of Paphnutius 
it is impossible to determine. The process of reduplication 
here shown has been the frequent resource of story-tellers in 
every age. 

Before passing to the secular adaptations of the Paphnutius 
legend, it must be noted that the tale thus connected with 
the lives of five hermits of the African desert is told of Pope 
Gregory the Great' and of the sainted bishop Severinus of 
France.? In the first of these variants, a hermit asks God 
who will be his peer in the life to come and learns that it 
will be Pope Gregory. He laments that his voluntary pov- 
erty avails him so little, since his glory is not to surpass 

1T cite from the summary by Menéndez Pidal, p. 30, who refers to Herolt, 
Prompt. Exemp., T. 9; Magnum Spec. Exemp., Judicium temerarium, No. 
10, from Vita S. Gregorii Papae, lib. 2, cap. 59; and Libro de los enxemplos, 
No. 51. 

*Surius, De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, 1618, tv, pp. 359, 360. In part by 
Gregory of Tours, Liber de Gloria Confessorum xiv, Migne, LXX1, col. 862. 
Summary by Simrock, pp. 33-35. 
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that of a rich pope. The following night, the Lord asks 
him how he dares to compare his poverty with Gregory’; 
wealth, inasmuch as he is more attached to the only thing he 
possesses, a cat which he fondles all day long, than is Gregory 
to all his splendor. In the second variant, a hermit and a 
bishop are told by God that Severinus is their superior and 
equal in virtue respectively. They find that though he lives 
surrounded by wealth he holds it in little esteem, makes no 
more account of it, in fact, than the hermit does of a wooden 
drinking-cup which he has preserved since the days of his 
worldliness. This anecdote with its slight variations is little 
more than a recasting of the second part of the Paphnutiv 
legend applied to the praise of two princes of the church, 
It may be surmised that the story about Gregory gave rive 
to that about Severinus. 

The next transformation is more interesting in that it 
brings us into another field of literature, though an adjacent 
one. It is the story of the Provost of Aquileia, whicli is 
found twice in Old French, In the first of these variants 
the form and treatment are those of a fabliau, though the 
subject better befits the conte dévot.? It must be classed as 
the former, since its purpose was evidently anything but 
edification. The second variant, closely related to the first 
in content indeed, fulfils better the requirements of the cont 
dévot and may be so considered. It is the work of the 


'In the life of St. Catherine of Alexandria, the hermit Adrian, who has 
lived sixty years in holiness, declares that he is surpassed in faith by 
Catherine soon after her conversion. See Capgrave, Life of St. Kathariv, 
ed. Horstmann and Furnivall, E. E. T. 8., 100, 1893, Book m1, vv. 855 ff, 
p- 222. Menéndez Pidal, p. 61, notes that at the end of the Barlaam and 
Josaphat in the Vitae Patrum it is revealed to Josaphat that he will have 
the same glory as his father. He believes himself worthy of more, and 
Barlaam appears to him to rebuke him for such pride. 

2 Du Prevost d’ Aquilée ou d’ un Hermite que la Dame Fist Baigner en Aiqu 
Froide, Méon, Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et contes, 1823, u, p. 187. Sim- 
rock, pp. 32, 33. North-Engl. Hom. Ooll., p. 74. 
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legend-writer of the fifteenth century, Jean Mielot.' A cer- 
tain hermit, who for thirty years (in Mielot ten years) had 
lived in solitude, prayed heaven to learn who was his equal 
and was told that the Provost of Aquileia was the man. He 
found the provost riding out from the city with a gay com- 
pany and was given a ring to take to the officer’s wife. 
With her he underwent some very humiliating and decidedly 
risky adventures; but his virtue was rather strengthened 
than destroyed by his hard experience, since he found that 
the life of the provost was really much more austere than his 
own. Here we have the narrative of Paphnutius over again 
not only in essentials but with so many similar details that 
one can searcely doubt the connection between the two. The 
man of real virtue in both cases is a provost. He, or the 
hermit, has lived for thirty years in abstinence and humility. 
The only really original part of the French story is the 
account of the holy man’s adventures with the wife. This 
is due to the Gallic humor of the poet, who thus sought, 
and doubtless successfully, to tickle the ears of his middle- 
class audience. The correspondence of titles in the two 
narratives would be almost sufficient to prove the parentage 
of the Old French version, even if the similarity of incident 
were lacking. There can be little doubt, it seems to me, 
that we have to do with a story in fabliau form directly 
based upon an anecdote in the life of a saint. 

The probability of this is measurably increased by the 
transformation next to be noted. This is the story of The 
Hermit and Saint Oswald, found in its complete form in 
the collection of homilies in the vernacular, written about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century in the extreme north 
of England.? It was briefly retold in the Promptuarium 


1 Miracles de Nostre-Dame, ed. G. F. Warner, Roxb. Club, 1885, No. 71, 
p. 76. 

*In the homily for the eleventh Sunday after Trinity : ms. Ashmole 42, 
ff. 155a-156b; ms. Camb. (Univ. Libr.) Gg. V. 31, ff. 97b-10la; ms. 
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Exemplorum' by John Herolt, a Dominican, who wrote jy 
the early part of the fifteenth century, Here King Oswald, 
the Northumbrian saint of the seventh century steps into the 
place of the provost, The hermit is impersonally enough 
named Goodman in the metrical homily but is called Symeon 
by Herolt. In almost every detail this North-English 
variant conforms to the Old French fabliau. Where Mielot 
differs from the latter, the story of St. Oswald is the same, 
Thus they agree in such a detail as the length of time which 
the hermit had passed in solitude. The only point of 
divergence concerns the adventures of the hermit with the 
wife, where the farcical situation of his treatment as provost 
or king is somewhat more skilfully worked out in the 
French. In the English there is also an introductory epi- 
sode, an allegorical account of how the hermit’s attention 
was directed to the superior virtue of the king by watching 
two fish in a stream. Herolt has no hint of this, which is 
probably only an embellishment introduced by the author of 
these popular sermons. 

The question arises,—how was the story transferred from 
the fabliau to the homily? It is not told in the ordinary 
lives of St. Oswald, yet that it was currently related of him 
is proved by Herolt’s summary. We must conclude that 
popular tradition first ascribed the tale to a well-known 
saint, taking it over in the specialized form in which it 
appeared as a fabliau. We have thus very clearly the 
reversion of a narrative once legendary from secular to 
ecclesiastical use. This is the more interesting because the 
form of the tale is so little altered in the transference, 


Camb. (Univ. Libr.) Dd. I. 1, ff. 159 b-162b; ms. Lambeth 260, f. 46 a-b ; 
Ms. Harl. 2391, ff. 198a-201a; ms. Phillipps 8122, ff. 118a-122a; ms. 
Phillipps 8254, ff. 116 a-120a ; ms. Bodl. Libr. Eng. poet. c. 4 (a fragment). 
Anal. North-Engl. Hom. Coll., p. 73. 

1 Prompt. Exemp., A. 7. North-Engl. Hom. Coll., p. 75. 
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though it was intended merely to amuse in the one case and to 
edify as well as interest in the other, It illustrates to advantage 
the methods of hagiological borrowing, that nothing was counted 
common or unclean which could be turned to homiletic use, 
The story of The Hermit and the Saint found its way by 
another path into the secular literature of Europe in Rudolf 
yon Ems’ Der gute Gerhard, a Middle High German poem 
of the early thirteenth century." The emperor Otto is repre- 
sented as praying to know what reward he shall have for 
his good deeds. A heavenly voice informs him that his 
pride has destroyed his merit and advises him to take 
the merchant, Gerhard of Cologne for his example. The 
emperor goes to Gerhard and asks him the secret of his 
goodness. In reply he hears a form of the story of The 
Ransomed Woman, almost identical with that of Nissim’s 
Hebrew tale. The narrative is somewhat embellished, it is 
true. The butcher has become a rich merchant,’ the captive 
maiden a princess, and the lost suitor a prince. Yet, as 
Kohler pointed out,’ the story is not essentially altered save 
in the opening scene, which is everywhere treated with some 
freedom. Where Rudolf found the tale we do not know; 
but he was familiar with learned literature,‘ so that we may 
surmise the existence of an equivalent of the Jewish narra- 
tive in Latin by the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Another variant of our theme is the story told of Richard 
Lionheart in the Spanish romance El Conde Lucanor * written 


‘Ed. Haupt, 1840. Analyzed by Simrock, pp. 2 ff., and by Gaster, 
Germania XXxv, pp. 275-280. 

* The only other variant, as far as I know, which makes the second person 
a merchant, is the third adventure of Paphnutius. It tallies with Gerhard 
in no other way, however. 

* Germania xu, p. 59. Later by Gaster, Germania xxv, p. 280. 

*He produced versions of Barlaam and Josaphat and Eustace, the latter 
now lost. 

’Chap. tv, Biblioteca de autores espafioles LI, pp. 37 ff.; ed. Knust, 1900, 
pp. 306 ff. Menéndez Pidal, p. 31. 
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by Don Juan Manuel in the fourteenth century. Here y 
hermit prays to heaven and learns through an angel that his 
equal in Paradise is King Richard. Upon investigation he 
finds that the king’s claim to divine consideration is a deed 
of valor which he performed against the Moors in Palestine, 
The opening of this tale recalls The Provost of Aquileia, )ut 
the similarity is so slight that it does not justify any couclu- 
sion as to relationship. 

Spanish literature furnishes a second version of the motive, 
however, which can be traced to better advantage. This is 
El Condenado por Desconfiado,' the play by Tirso de Molina 
which Menéndez Pidal has made the objective point in his 
monograph on The Hermit and the Saint. After his exhaus- 
tive study, nothing further remains to be said with reference 
to Tirso’s immediate sources. For the sake of completeness, 
however, I shall summarize the plot and give Menéndez 
Pidal’s conclusions as to its origin. As the result of a 
dream, the hermit Paulo begins to doubt his hope of salva- 
tion and cries out for a sign. The devil appears in the 
form of an angel and tells him that his fate will be the same 
as that of Henrico of Naples. When Paulo finds that 
Henrico is considered one of the worst men of the city, he 
casts off his habit and becomes a robber. In the second 
act, Henrico is shown caring for his aged father, but he is 
obliged to flee from Naples on account of a murder and falls 
into the hands of Paulo, becoming a member of his robber 
band. In the third act, Henrico returns to Naples to care 
for his father, is caught and condemned, comes to repentance 
through the tears of the old man, and is carried to heaven. 
Paulo, on the contrary, is wounded in a fight, doubts the 


1 Biblioteca de autores espafioles v, pp. 184-203. Summaries by Schaeffer, 
Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, 1890, 1, pp. 345, 346, and Menéndez 
Pidal, pp. 35-44. For a bibliography of editions, adaptations, and trans- 
lations, see the latter work, pp. 57, 58. 
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grace of God though told of Henrico’s end, and is devoured 
by hell. This bald outline can give no notion of the merit 
of a play which Menéndez Pidal calls ' the “ més espléndido 
retofio” of the Oriental tale. Tirso de Molina united the 
story of the robber flute-player of the Paphnutius legend 
with the Moorish version of the story about the butcher who 
reverenced his parents, adding thereto a tale called The 
Apostate Hermit.2~ From this material he fashioned a drama 
of genuine poetic merit, though sufficiently bizarre in plot. 

Simrock treated two other stories in connection with the 
theme. One of these, a folk-tale from Baden,‘ tells how a 
youth, one of the somewhat numerous class who seek release 
from a compact made in their behalf with the devil, visits a 
hermit and is sent on to a murderer, who is expiating his 
sins by terrible penance. This scarcely belongs with the 
group under consideration, even though the reformed robber 
is represented as holier than the hermit. In point of fact, 
it is a variant of The Child Vowed to the Devil, a story known 
to medisvalists in several forms, one of which has recently 
been published by M. Paul Meyer.‘ The second story, which 
Simrock prints entire,’ is not of much interest for the present 
purpose because it is a modern adaptation from printed 
sources. It has the triplicate form peculiar to the Paphnutius 
legend and possibly came from that version more or less 
directly, as indeed Simrock recognized. 


Gorpon HALL GEROULD. 


oP. 30. ?See Menéndez Pidal, pp. 44-48, 61-64. 

*From Baader, Badische Volkssagen, No. 301. I have not had access to 
the book and rely upon Simrock, pp. 38-40. 

* Romania xxx1ul, pp. 163-178. Simrock refers to a couple of variants 
in German folk-literature. I have at my command several other folk ver- 
sions, but will reserve discussion of the tale for another occasion. 

5Pp. 30-32. 





XVI.—VONDEL’S VALUE AS A TRAGIC POET. 


Joost van den Vondel is one of the few Dutch poets who 
have attained to anything approaching international fame. 
To him is attributed a rather noteworthy influence on Milton, 
As long ago as 1854 A. Fischel demonstrated in his Life and 
writings of Joost van den Vondel that Milton knew and made 
use of Vondel’s works. Gosse, in his Studies in the Liter. 
tures of Northern Europe, pointed out that this influence came 
only from Vondel’s Lucifer and was restricted to the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost. Edmunson, however, in his Milton 
and Vondel: A Curiosity of Literature (London, 1885), showed 
that not only in Books 1, 2, 4, and 9 of Paradise Lost, but 
also in Paradise Regained and in Samson Agonistes trag- 
ments are imitated from Joannes den Boetgezant (John the 
Messenger of Repentance), Adam in Ballingschap (Adam in 
Exile), Samson of the Heilige Wraak (Samson or the Sacred 
Vengeance), and from Bespiegelingen van God en Godsilienst 
(Reflections about God and Religion). Among the other 
discussions the most important are that of Masson in his 
Life of Milton, that of Professor Moltzer in Noord en Zuid 
(vol. 9), and that of Van Noppen in the introduction to his 
translation of Vondel’s Lucifer. 

It seems that the finality of the results of these dise ‘Us- 
sions is still open to question. It is certainly possible for a 
partisan of Vondel’s influence to give to the translation of 
Incifer a Miltonic flavor. It is equally possible for the 
opposition to point out that the ideas alleged to have been 
adopted by Milton were common property. And when it 
comes to evidence of the actual identity of figures used, there 
is always the unanswerable objection of a common source, 
which in this case is the Bible. 
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There is one detail in the study of Vondel’s influence 
which seems to have been overlooked, and the discussion 
of it may have a general interest. It is this: Since Vondel’s 
inflaence not only on Milton, but also on such Dutch poets 
as Anslo, Brandt, Oudaan, Vollenhove, and Antonides van 
der Goes, emanates almost exclusively from his tragedies, 
why is it that this influence is not dramatic, as one would 
expect, but both epical and lyrical ? 

Vondel considered himself specially born and adapted for 
tragedy. From his first biographer, Brandt, down to con- 
temporary critics such as Professors Moltzer and Beets, 
Alberdink Thym, Van Lennep who has given the best 
edition of the poet’s works, and by students of Germanic 
literatures generally, he has been considered a great tragic 
poet, nay, he has been held comparable to Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Seneca, and even Shakespeare. Dr. Jonckbloet, the 
Romance philologist, raised a storm of indignant protest 
when he dared doubt the excellence of Vondel’s tragedies. 
But for this one dissenting voice his reputation as a tragic 
poet seems still to be firmly established. 

Out of Vondel’s thirty-two dramas twenty-three are origi- 
nal, eight are translated from the Greek or the Latin, and 
one is a pastoral drama, moulded more or less upon the 
form of Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s Pastor Fido. 

In 1612, in his twenty-fourth year, he wrote his first 
play: Easter, or the delivery of Israel out of Egypt; Tragi- 
Comedy presented on the stage for the edification of every one. 
It was given under the auspices of the Brabant Rhetoricians’ 
Guild at Amsterdam. The plot is as follows: Moses is 
herding sheep on Mount Horeb. In a soliloquy he depicts 
his taste for the shepherd’s life, spent as it is among scenes 
of nature. He avoids the entanglements of the world, partly, 
it is true, on account of his having slain an Egyptian, but 
mainly because of his heart’s desire. O, could he but deliver 
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Jacob’s house from bondage! The care of his flock hia. 
trained him to be the leader of his people. Jehovah himself 
appears and consecrates him an “earthly god.” After this, 
Moses girds his loins and goes out to encourage the heals 
of Israel. Then, having in vain demanded in the name of 
Jehovah Israel’s freedom, he forces Pharaoh by means of his 
miracles to consent to the departure of the Jews. Only the 
miracle of the staff changing into a snake takes place on the 
stage. The other miracles and the plagues are described by 
the chorus, which points them out, besides, on painted stage 
pictures. Pharaoh repents and hurries with his army atter 
the departing Israelites. Then “Fame” in a lengthy or- 
tion, which takes up the greater part of the fifth act, tells 
about the interesting occurrence in the Red Sea, after which 
the chorus sings a hymn of praise. Moses offers a sacritive 
of thanks, and the play would be over, if it were not for 
another and, this time, a moralizing chant by the chorus, 
which finally does end it. This chant or chorus gives the 
mystical explanation of the play, which symbolizes the deliy- 
ery of mankind through Christ from the sway of darkness 
and sin. And Vondel hints later that he also wished to 
suggest the delivery of Holland from the dominion of 
Spain. 

That it was Vondel’s object to edify his audience with 
this play appears from the following passage taken from the 
preface. He wishes “that the play be read (sic!) with such 
fruits that it may lead to the praise of the holy and blessed 
name of God, and that the reflecting upon it may cause the 
sad tragedy of our miserable lives to take a happy and 
wished for end. Amen.” 

It is evident that we are here within ear-shot of the 
medieval miracle play, and I hasten to say that Vondel 
soon abandoned this primitive dramatic form. But weak 
though it be in dramatic conception and little as it represents 
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the poet, Kaster is nevertheless important as a resultant of 
forces which characterize his time, which help to explain his 
work, and from which he has scarcely ever shown himself 
wholly independent. 

As has been pointed out, the play was given under the 
auspices of a guild of Rhetoricians. In these guilds, of 
which there were a great many, the literary activity of the 
nation had for a long time been centered. Early ecclesi- 
astical influence, then a strong tide of theological protestant- 
ism, and certain national traits, account for the fact that the 
literary output of these guilds was in the main solemn and 
edifying. Now, Vondel being a member of the two most 
influential guilds, wrote under the impulse of a deep-seated 
and prevalent tradition. This tradition of edification through 
the drama is almost wholly responsible for the following 
interesting fact. When with the advent of the renaissance 
the writing of tragedies became the vogue, the development 
of farce and comedy, which had already given rich promise 
and to which the people, with their tendency toward the 
concrete and their quick perception of contrast, were pecu- 
liarly responsive, was for the time being arrested. Tragedy 
assumed the role of comedy, viz. that of commenting upon 
and criticizing society, church, and state. It is true that 
Vondel is superior to all other Dutch poets of his time in 
power of expression, but in thought and activity he remains 
essentially its representative. As a result, he never rids 
himself wholly of the fatal propensity to edify. He goes 
even further. In the measure as he develops, he exchanges 
edification for argumentation and finally persists in using 
tragedy as a vehicle for propaganda and polemics. 

This naively avowed purpose of edification in Easter is 
not its only characteristic. The renaissance is suggested by 
the choruses between the acts, by the substitution of learned 
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for natur2l expression, by the frequency of oratory, by the 
nature of the verse form. 

The movement may be said to have begun in 1584, with 
the publication by the so-called Old Guild of a book t 
which Spieghel, the “ Father of the language,” was the main 
contributor, printed in Leyden by Christoffel Plantyn. |; 
was without a doubt suggested by Du Bellay’s Defense « 
Iilestration de la langue frangoise, and had the same object, 
Before Vondel began to write, the triumph and prevalence 
of the renaissance was already an accomplished fact, and the 
romantic drama had during the poet’s time no chance of 
success with play writers. There is more. Vondel was a 
bourgeois: his father sold stockings for a living, and the son 
succeeded him in the business. This in itself would argue 
nothing, were it not for the fact that caste in his time and 
nation was sharply outlined and that Vondel remained ever 
aware of the boundaries, spiritual and physical, of his social 
position. Now, the principal representatives of the renais- 
sance were men of rank and station. Their leader, the poet 
and historian Hooft, was an aristocrat of great power and 
influence, a Mecenas, and his castle a rendezvous of all the 
literary talent of the country. It was through his influence 
that Vondel began to learn Latin and Greek after he was 
twenty-five, and that he was initiated into the spirit of the 
renaissance. As a result, the poet did not, as Corneille and 
Racine, look upon the movement with complete self-identiti- 
cation and spontaneity. He was led to accentuate the faults 
of the renaissance. After learning by heart the Aristotelian 
rules, he applied them artificially and from without, not 
naturally and from within. And though his works repre- 
sent on the whole the most beautiful expression of the renais- 
sance in Holland, its tone is too far above the popular tone. 
It cannot be denied—and the accompanying table will prove 
it—that there was an abyss between his tragedies and the 


people. 
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Rg STE EE a a re 1612 0 
9, Jerusalem Destroyed..... ......ssccscscsecsees 1620 | 0 
ie A OCs a: Comp ecadeovdesocaconatceves 1625 | 1665 3 
4. Amsterdam Hecuba (Tr.: Seneca’s Tro- 
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5. Hippolytus (Tr.: Seneca )..........ss0eeeees | 1628 | =. 
+ ‘ | 
6. Sofompaneas or Joseph at Court (Tr.:) 
Hugo Grotius)......... ...s.ssccccccseceeee] 1635 | 1638 | 64 
7. Gysbreght van Amstel..............0.ssseee a 119 
8. Electra (Tr.: Sophocles)............:.0:04+: | 1639 | 1639 32 
Be PN as, .ccaccccscsececstessceice ae. 1660 5 
Gi Das doctnssscscconccscscoccteceecare 1640 1641 46 
BE BE eR nn cccccescccsccscsseseseseese ‘Biss 1640 44 
12, Joseph to Eaypt......0........crcccceesecsescee eg 4 40 
13. Peter and Paul.............. Sais dabatekaivagien 1641 0 
14. Mary Stuart or Martyred Majesty......... 1646 0 
15. Descendants of the Lion (Pastoral Drama)} 1647 —- — 
PN id chisssigessnestessicvseveseseascoess 1648 1650 29 
Pe dare tabsbtreeaccesdacccctccsccsssoesss 1654 1655 2 
PR stir. 0h tn cisncodendcsdessesvecseseoss 1656 1657 7 
Si iia spnctisccodeccnessetssnceseserecess 1659 1659 11 
Oi IOs inscssiccccsessccsccesocessssece 1660 1660 | 5 
Os vicicadasscnckéscersieseososeos ” 1661 5 
22. Oedipus (Tr.: Sophocles)...............0..., «“ 1665 | 3 
23. Samson or the Sacred Vengeance.......... vs 1660 | 3 
24. Adonijah or Disastrous Crown Desire...) 1661 0 
25. Batavian Brothers,.............sssccsssscoseces 1662 1663 3 
26. Phaethon or Reckless Temerity.......... | 1663 0 
27. — in Exile or the Tragedy of Trag-| 1664 0 
il nihiadiatickesiboceiaréhbscnades sense 
28. Zungchin or the Wreck of Chinese Rule..| 1666 0 
29. Iphigenia in Tauris (Tr.: Euripides)...... 0 
30. Noah or The Destruction of the First 
MEH ikipstsshiasddtvksrescsecondhcccecessotse 1667 0 
31. The Phenician (Tr. : Euripides).......... 1668 0 
32. Hercules at Trachis (Tr.: Sophocles)... es 0 














If we except his most popular tragedy, Gysbreght van 
Amstel, which was during his lifetime presented on the stage 


* Data taken from C. N. Wybrands’ Dietsche Warande, vol. 10, page 423, 
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of the Amsterdam Theater one hundred and nineteen times, 
but owes its popularity rather to historical than to dramatiy 
interest, the average number of performances for each of js 
original tragedies, from the opening of the theater in 1633 
to Vondel’s death in 1679, is only nine. Five out of thes 
twenty-two original tragedies can be said to have achieved 
some degree of popularity, the number of their presentations 
under the circumstances just given ranging from eleven ty 
forty-six. Eight of them were given from two to seyey 
times, and nine were not given at all. Besides, Vondel’s 
plays did not usually command full houses. That the renais. 
sance itself was not to blame for this unsatisfactory result js 
evident from the fact that Vondel’s translation of Plectry 
was given thirty-two times and his translation, from the 
Latin of Hugo Grotius, of Sofompaneas, sixty-four times. 

Vondel’s contemporary and biographer, Brandt, lays this 
lack of success to the door of the storming dominies who, 
especially after the poet became a member of the Catholic 
Church in 1639, raved against the stage, against Vondel 
and his habit of dramatizing biblical subjects. Vondel hin- 
self charges Jan Vos, the director of the Theater and himeel; 
a successful dramatist, with having given the réles of his 
plays to incompetent actors who, moreover, “came upon the 
stage in absurd and threadbare costumes.” Again, some 
well-meaning admirers of the poet have discovered that the 
cause lay in the apparent lack of taste and culture in the 
public. 

As for the first charge, it may be suggested that play-gocrs 
have never been recruited from the orthodox renters of pew: 
in protestant churches. And one would think, since human 
nature does not seem to be subject to evolution, that tl 
sermons of these storming dominies must have been fairly gow! 
advertisements. Vondel’s own charge has been thorouglily 
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refuted by Jonckbloet."| As for taste and culture, the public 
has always been known to lack them in the case of certain 
unsuccessful plays. 

If from an analysis of the characteristics which came to 
Vondel’s tragedies from without, through the influence of 
the time and place in which he lived, we turn to those 
which came from within, through the nature and quality 
of his genius and character, our inquiry will naturally 
concern itself at once with Vondel’s own conception of the 
dramatic principle as applied to tragedy. The results of 
this inquiry can be stated only in terms of comparison with 
a universally recognized and adopted formula for the con- 
stitution of tragedy, as exemplified in those tragedies which 
all the world agrees in calling excellent. To that end we 
must leave out of consideration those conventional and 
temporary formule,—such as the unities of time and place, 
the five act theory, etc., which had weight and currency 
in Vondel’s day,—and remember that both the so-called 
romantic and the renaissance tragedy were dead by the end 
of the seventeenth century, making room for a developed 
comedy and the modern drama. 

In an age when authoritative precept had such weight 
that even the greatest dramatic geniuses were forced to 
submit to it, it is to be expected that Vondel, in the 
development and application of his own dramatic concep- 
tion, was guided by some dramatic gospel. Aristotle first 
came to him in the form of a sort of handbook for the 
tragic poet, a paraphrasing of that philosopher’s Poetics, 
which was entitled Dan. Heinsii de Tragedice Constitutione 
Liber and published by the Elzeviers in 1616. There is an 
abundance of evidence to the effect that Vondel looked upon 
Heinsius as his main authority, and if we can cull from his 


See Jonckbloet’s History of Dutch Literature, vol. 4, page 322. 
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book a statement of the tragic principle which is accepted 
to-day, it will be perfectly fair to base an estimate of 
Vondel’s value as a dramatic poet upon a comparison of his 
tragedies with this statement. Dr. Jonckbloet made such 
a one, and it is in part his statement which I herewith 
present. 

Very properly the greatest emphasis is laid upon action; 
“that is the soul of tragedy.” This action must be homo- 
geneous and converge toward one point, the final catastrophe, 
It becomes tragical through the unexpected, but causally 
consequential, reversal of the fate of the principal character 
or characters, who are in general of higher station, possessed 
of greater power or deeper passion than the average spectator, 
This reversal of fate should, in order to create unexpected- 
ness and, therefore, interest, be brought about by one who 
is related to the principal character by ties of blood or 
friendship. Since man is inclined to fear lest what he sees 
happen to others may happen to him, the action in general 
and the reversal of fate in particular must cause in the 
spectator those emotions which it is the object of tragedy to 
eall forth, such as pity and fear. These emotions must, 
moreover, be called forth “ purified,” 7. ¢., free from the 
grief and deep confusion which real events would cause in 
him, and based on esthetic feeling. Besides, not every 
personality is most fit to arouse them; fittest is that per- 
sonality who, like the spectator, is neither extremely virtuous 
and perfect, nor extremely wicked. 

This brings Heinsius to the discussion of the characters 
and their characterization, upon which he lays the second 
emphasis. He starts from the principle that the weal or 
woe of man depends on his acts. The tragic poet must, 
therefore, set forth his characters not necessarily according 
to historical reality, but in accordance with the requirements 
of the action. They must have the proper “mores” and 
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the necessary passions. With “mores” Heinsius means all 
that distinguishes one man from another, all that constitutes 
his individuality. This individuality must be marked, and 
either kept intact or developed consistently throughout the 
play. 

In the third place Heinsius speaks of the bond that must 
exist between the action and the characters. There is no 
doubt that there are situations which are strikingly tragic. 
If a poet is attracted by such a situation with a view of 
preparing it for the stage, he can do so fruitfully only if he 
makes the reversal of fate dependent upon the character of 
the personage or personages who are the center of the action, 
for thus alone can the spectator become reconciled to the 
final catastrophe. If the poet does not do this, even the 
most tragical situation will be lost on the spectator, and 
experience shows that many an excellent subject has been 
in this way robbed of all its force and flavor by an unfit 
dramatist. 

If we accept this statement as being suggestive of the 
essential spirit and, therefore, form of tragedy, it is rather 
interesting to note parenthetically that we have here to 
do with three principles, to wit: harmony in the action, 
harmony in the characterization, and harmony in the several 
relations between the characters and the action; and that 
these three harmonies correspond to the conventional three 
unities. Aristotle’s famous dictum that “tragedy tries in 
general to limit itself to one turn of the sun or not to exceed 
it too much,” but that “the epic is not limited in regard to 
time” is based upon what he had observed in the twenty or 
so successful tragedies which he may have analysed, and is 
intended at most by way of suggestion and advice.' These 
Greek tragedies are themselves so limited only “in general,” 


'See Jules Lemaitre : Corneille et la Poétique d’ Aristote. 
9 
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and the idea is simply that a historical character once selected 
for a tragical situation being in the course of time oftey 
subject to change, the time chosen for the action must not |» 
extended so that it would include an inconsistent change 
in that character’s individuality. The twenty-four hours 
limit,—which, indeed, is not always adhered to in the seyen- 
teenth century tragedy,—became but a conventional formula, 
But the condition on which it is based is real and essential, 
As for the unity of place, of which Aristotle does not speak, 
it may be partly due to the paucity of scenic possibilities of 
the seventeenth century stage, but since one’s point of view 
towards a situation is always changed by a change of locality, 
it stands to reason that any dramatist, if he wishes, as he 
ought, to retain harmony in the relations between the charac- 
ters and the action, will change the locality of it only when 
such change does not affect the bearing of the characters 
upon the action. In general he must, and does, avoid the 
change. 

Vondel’s attitude towards the essentials as well as the 
merely conventional formule of tragedy is one of faith and 
docility. He neither quarrels with his tools nor doubts the 
trustworthiness of authority and example. Like Corneille, 
he stands at the beginning of a movement: he is not 
paralyzed by the critical theories of a transition period. 
The road is clear. How far will his own dramatic genius 
lead him ? 

In Jerusalem Destroyed there is practically a total absence 
of action. There is only narrative, and tedious narrative at 
that. The scenes are scarcely connected. At the end the 
angel Raphael preaches a sermon, 288 lines long, in which lhe 
explains to the Christian pilgrims assembled what may be 
thought of Israel’s fall. The play has still less dramatic 
quality than Easter. 
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Everyone knows what religious and political troubles 
were caused by Jansenism. The question of predestination 
or no predestination split Holland into two hostile camps. 
Children left their parents, preachers stormed and de- 
nounced: there was a reign of terror. The Stadtholder, 
Prince Maurice, took a hand in the fight, and the matter 
ended in 1619 with the murder on the scaffold of Holland’s 
great chancellor, the count of Oldenbarnevelt. Vondel was 
on the side of the latter, and wrote his Palamedes against 
Prince Maurice. The basis of this tragedy is, therefore, 
political polemics. The author was summoned to appear 
before a court in The Hague, and if the government of 
Amsterdam had not refused extradition, the play would 
have cost him his head. 

The plot contains the story of Palamedes’ (Oldenbarnevelt’s) 
death through the machinations of Ulysses. Agamemnon, 
who convenes a court to judge Palamedes’ alleged treason 
and allows it to be packed with enemies of the accused, is 
Prince Maurice. A key to the dramatis persone was pub- 
lished by Brandt. 

Here is some improvement, for there is a connected story. 
But Palamedes takes no active part in what little action 
there is, and the deeds of his opponents are not brought 
about even by his attitude towards them. We cannot dis- 
cover what Palamedes has done to cause all this hatred of 
Ulysses. There is no characterization through action. The 
fearful nature of Ulysses’ vengeance is not justified by 
anything whatsoever. Palamedes tells a great deal of good 
about himself, and his friends tell a great deal more. Here 
we have a venerable old man, whom description makes us 
suppose to be spotless, who is unnecessarily murdered by 
ecclesiastical spite and worldly wickedness: lying and deceit 
triumph in the end. There is no question of punishment 
for the miscreants. The play is over with the fourth act ; 
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the fifth is taken up with oratory and narration by persons 
who have no connection with the plot. 

Van Lennep, the novelist, calls this play a masterpiece, 
and points out the wealth of picturesque descriptions, the 
life in the dialogue, the richness and variety of imagery, 
the power and the elegance of expression. This is like 
praising a useless egg-beater, because its material happen: 
to be silver, curiously and beautifully chased and set wit} 
pearls, 

One would expect Vondel’s next original tragedy to he a 
good one (see Table). The Amsterdam Theater, the estab- 
lishment of which in 1637 marks the unification and the 
end of all the local guilds of rhetoricians, was solemnly 
opened with Gysbreght van Amatel, January 3, 1638, It 
has kept its place there, being still given every New 
Year’s eve. Its relative popularity can, however, be amply 
explained on grounds of local patriotism, Its plot is taken 
from the early history of the city. 

Floris the Fifth, count of Holland, was a sort of Louis 
the Eleventh. He destroyed the power of the country’s 
feudatories in an effort to centralize the government. A 
conspiracy followed, and he was murdered for his peins in 
1496. The play represents the resistance of Gysbreght, 
lord of Amstel or Amsterdam, his part in the conspiracy, 
the taking of his city by Floris, and the consequent loss 
of his all. 

Vondel has with this tragedy given an imitation of the 
second book of Vergil’s neid. It has been asserted in 
all seriousness that the play must be good, because it is an 
imitation of an excellent epic. The result, however, is that 
it is a mere series of epical fragments. Narration again 
takes the place of action. What characterization there is, 
is again accomplished by description. There is, indeed, 
reversal of fate, but it has not been made dependent on the 
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character of the hero, who is again presented as spotlessly 
white, innocent, pure, brave, and a good provider for his 
town and family. Floris does not seem at all like the hand 
of an all-ruling Providence, but rather like a bold, bad 
spellbreaker. 

There is one sporadic, but well developed dramatic scene 
in the play. When Gysbreght decides to fall fighting among 
the ruins of his city, and wishes his family to leave it for a 
place of safety, his lovable wife, Badeloch, refuses. We have 
here what constitutes the basis of all dramatic action: a 
clash of the will and the emotions. Through this clash 
and the subsequent action Badeloch develops into a heroine. 
It is a pity that this situation is but secondary to the main 
plot. As it stands, it does not redeem the shortcomings of 
the whole. 

The Virgins represents the massacre by the king of the 
Huns, Attila, of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins, 
near Cologne, Vondel’s birthplace. As he had glorified the 
city of his home in Gysbreght van Amstel, so did he intend 
to compliment the city of his birth with The Virgins. The 
play shows still greater faults of construction than Gysbreght 
van Amstel, which it resembles in general tone. 

The Brothers is a Tendenz-play in which are suggested the 
terrible results of the intolerance of contemporary preachers. 
The plot is based upon 2 Samuel 21, verses 1-14, in which 
we may read how David sacrifices seven of Saul’s sons at 
the behest of the Gibeonites whom Saul had persecuted. 
The Brothers is the first of Vondel’s tragedies in which there 
is consecutive action. It also excites fear and pity. But 
neither the action nor the pity and fear are tragical. The 
action would have been tragical, if Saul had been made 
the soul and pivot of the action and represented as the 
victim of a one-sided passion which leads him inevitably 
into the crime of persecuting the Gibeonites, a crime for 
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which the sacrifice of his sons atones,—king David to bhp 
simply the arm of an inexorable Providence in the execution 
of vengeance. As the action stands, however, Saul does no 
appear, and the sacrifice of his sons is mere murder, brough; 
about by the machinations of a high-priest, Abjathar, who 
happens to hate them. David is represented as a priest- 
ridden, characterless king, who covers an underhande| 
ambition under the cloak of religion, and aids Abjathar fi; 
fear of losing his crown. All the glory falls upon the seven 
sons of Saul and their two mothers. Our pity and fear are 
for them, and these emotions are akin to what we should 
feel if we saw a man thrown from a high roof in a braw), 
The fear and pity are resolved into a feeling of disgust, 
revolt, and injustice, not (as they should be in tragedy) eased 
by a feeling of resignation. 

Vondel says of his Joseph in Dothan that it might make 
a pleasing impression in the acting or the reading. It is 
in fact but a narration in dialogue, a dramatic poem. It 
has been given abundant praise as such. It should be 
pointed out, however, that a dramatic poem is always weak 
as a work of art. Such a poem is like an automobile drawn 
by a horse: neither the drama nor the poem comes into its 
own, and there is incongruity besides. The drama is con- 
fessedly weak and the poem is confessedly not a well rounded 
whole in and for itself. The combination of the two is 
incongruous, because both have requirements and qualities 
of their own, which refuse to mix. 

In Joseph in Egypt we have an imitation of Seneca’s 
Hippolytus, which Vondel had translated in 1628. He 
thinks he has improved upon Seneca, because he emphasizes, 
more than Seneca, the dire results of unholy love.’ The 
fact is that he has repeated the mistake, made in The 


*See Van Lennep’s edition of Vondel’s works, vol. 3, page 803. 
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Brothers, of misplacing the tragical situation, which he 
almost always finds in the misfortunes of the more or less 
passive victim of the action, not in the causes which must 
lead to them. Racine calls his own imitation of Hippolytus 
by the name of Phédre, and rightly so, because the tragical 
situation lies in her being led through her character to burn 
with unholy love for her stepson, whose death she causes, by 
means of a false accusation, when he withstands her. This 
death awakens her conscience and is atoned for by her 
suicide. WVondel calls his imitation Joseph in Egypt because 
he does not see that the passion of Potiphar’s wife contains 
the tragical situation, but thinks that it lies in Joseph’s 
suffering and imprisonment. When Joseph is punished 
through her false accusation, she calmly continues in her 
ways and starts new love affairs. Vice triumphs again : 
there is no atonement. 

Peter and Paul and Mary Stuart, which were never pre- 
sented on the stage, both sing the praises of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As tragedies they are weaker than most 
of Vondel’s work and may, therefore, be left without further 
discussion. 

The middle of the century is, however, the poet’s best 
period. The Descendents of the Lion,—written in honor of 
the peace of Miinster, which made an end, so glorious for 
Holland, of the Eighty Years’ War with Spain,—is a good 
pastoral drama. Not only in this, but also in Solomon and 
in Lucifer, he rises to the greatness of a true poet and, with 
some reservations, to that of a dramatic poet. Solomon is 
undoubtedly his best tragedy. For once the tragical situa- 
tion is placed where it belongs. 

Solomon, made proud by prosperity, conceives a fateful 
passion for king Hiram’s daughter, here called Sidonia, and 
is by her persuaded to offer sacrifice to the goddess Ashtoreth. 
God in his anger allows a storm of misfortune to burst over 
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his head: the prophet Nathan predicts war, destruction, and 
misery as an atonement for his crime. “In this tragedy,” 
says Vondel, “no blood is shed, but a great soul dies.” 
It is through the influence of his time that this truly 
tragical situation has to a great extent been lost in the 
treatment. I have premised in my general statement of 
the tragic principle, that a historical character must he 
presented according to the requirements of the action, noi 
primarily according to historical truth. Now Vondel’s audi- 
ence was, in the first place, well versed in biblical history 
and, in the second place, too inartistic to allow any tampering 
with it. Vondel represents Solomon, therefore, as a gray- 
haired old man, and this venerable personage falls desperately 
in love with an unscrupulous, designing woman, who simply 
winds him around her little finger. The situation, through 
this treatment, begins to belong to comedy, instead of tragedy. 
The tragic principle would have been preserved if Vondel 
had felt at liberty to present Solomon as a victorious king 
in the flower and vigor of manhood. Then his passion for 
Sidonia would have been free from the suggestion of ridicule 
that now attaches to it, and would, on account of the con- 
trast in character between Solomon and Sidonia, have been 
burdened with fateful forebodings from the point of view of 
the spectator. These forebodings would have developed 
into true tragical fear when Solomon, whipped on by his 
pride and Sidonia’s allurements, forsakes the path of Truth 
and turns against God. The spectator would have pitied 
him in his consequent loss of peace and the wretched suffer- 
ing which his conscience inflicts upon him. And when he is 
finally crushed by Nathan’s prophecy of destruction, the 
spectator’s emotions would have resolved themselves into 
the resigned conviction that after all Truth conquered. 
Vondel’s Lucifer has been the subject of widespread 
discussion, and is better known outside of Holland than any 
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of his other tragedies. There exist two English translations 
of the play.’ Alberdink Thym declares in his Portraits of 
Joost van den Vondel that the poet here crowns himself as 
the Prince of Dutch Tragedy. By way of contrast with 
this statement, it is significant to note that the play was 
barred from the stage after two performances. Do Alberdink 
Thym and so many other admirers think that the first object 
of a tragedy is to be read? Certainly, as in all Vondelian 
plays, there are in Lucifer many details beautiful in thought 
and in expression. But how about the play as a whole? 
That is the question. 

It is now beyond cavil that Lucifer is a political allegory. 
It represents the revolt of the Netherlands (the fallen angels) 
under the leadership of William the Silent (Lucifer) from 
the dominion of the king of Spain (God). The Spaniards 
represent mankind and are typified by Cardinal Granvella 
(Adam). Vondel intends here to present his, i. ¢., the 
Roman Catholic, point of view concerning the Revolt. 

The plot deals with Satan’s hatred of mankind, his revolt 
from God’s rule, and his consequent expulsion from heaven 
with all his diabolical accomplices. Who would deny that 
we have here excellent material for a tragical situation ? 
Lucifer or Satan, too, with his one-sided passion against 
mankind and his hopeless attitude of defiance toward God, 
is truly a tragical character. 

It is at once evident, however, that the placing of the 
action in heaven has its serious drawbacks. The human 
interest becomes indirect. God, an omnipotent, omniscient, 
eternal, never changing being, is no dramatic character, 
because a clash of his will with any other will is for the 
spectator out of the question. Since Vondel is compelled to 
insist on such a clash, we cannot have a consistent develop- 


*One by George Santayana, the other by Van Noppen. 
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ment of God’s character. Moreover, the historical fic, 
before Vondel’s mind, the success, namely, of the Dute) 
revolt and the consequent decline of Spain, lead him, afte; 
the expulsion of Lucifer from heaven (which should end th. 
tragedy) to show how Lucifer nevertheless encompass 
the fall of man. Lucifer, therefore, conquers God. — Leay- 
ing out of consideration that this course is out of keeping 
with all idea of God, it completely ruins the tragical situa. 
tion, for it makes the atonement, the expulsion of Lucifiy 
from heaven, ineffective. It also entails inconsistency jy 
the development of Lucifer’s character: though he cannot 
conquer God, still he does. The dual nature of allegory 
wrecks the tragedy. 

We have followed Vondel’s career as a dramatist in jt. 
rise: it is not necessary to give a detailed analysis o/ 
its decline. Salmoneous was written in order to use again 
the costly stage-heaven built for Jwwifer, so that the expens 
of its construction might be covered. Jephthah is an exam))e 
of how a tragedy may be faultless in conventional form and 
still be written without the genius which rediscovers for 
itself the essential principles of the structure of tragedy, 
In David in Exile and David Restored Vondel returns to 
his earlier manner of dialogued narration. In Samson there 
is no tragical situation. WVondel’s faithfulness to the local 
color of biblical history spoils Adonijah. The Batavian 
Brothers is a dramatic poem. Phaethon was another attempt 
to use the heaven of Lucifer. Though the personality of 
Eve in Adam in Exile is developed with great power, the 
play itself shows to what lengths the faultiness of Vondel’s 
dramatic conception could go. Zungchin could not well be 
weaker as a tragedy, and Noah is a return to the poet’s 
earlier manner of edification. 

The great art of drama-building was for Vondel subordi- 
nate to what he, Vondel, wished to convey by means of it: 
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the contents were to him more important than the form. 
The construction of tragedy, which, besides the skill im- 
parted only by a thorough experience of the stage, demands 
all the intuition and foresight of genius, he considered as 
something that could be learned from Aristotle, Scaliger, 
and Heinsius. The contents, and they include a deal of 
material foreign to the tragedy in hand, as well as to tragedy 
in general, alone got the benefit of his genius. In them he 
expressed himself, through them he gave vent to his moods 
of poetic indignation, sorrow, despair, hope, cheer, and joy. 
The spirit of these moods caused his expression to assume 
automatically the lyrical form. The dramatic form was 
grafted upon the lyrical and the result is a compromise ; 
Vondel’s tragedies are mostly epical successions of image 
groups and scenes, which together represent a story.' It is 
for this reason that these so-called tragedies contain countless 
beauties of detail which for the reader will continue to have 
interest and charm. For the spectator, who sits at a distance 
in order to observe better, they lack the wholeness of effect 
which he has come to see. His ears are only accessory to 
his eyes. Words as an accompaniment to the action, as a 
spontaneous expression of it, or as acts in themselves, the 
spectator needs. But when their object is edification, pro- 
paganda, philosophical or oratorical effect, his dramatic 
pleasure is hopelessly marred. A tragedy is a structure of 
infinite compositeness which nevertheless presents a united 
front of grandeur and simplicity. Such construction requires 
objective, not lyrical, imagination. It demands a sacrifice of 
personal predilections, prejudices, and the like, a complete 
sinking of one’s personality into the demands of the art. 
Of this Vondel was absolutely incapable. Indifferent to 
nothing that passed or met him, he took too active a share 


This is why Milton could make use of Vondel’s tragedies. 
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in the stirring occurrences of his time to devote his great 
poetic powers to the development of an artistic combination 
for its own sake. He must say something, do something 
oppose this, advance that. His choosing the form of tragedy 
for the expression of this polemical attitude of mind shows 
that he mistook the nature of tragedy. An analysis of his 
plays from the dramatic point of view proves, moreover, 
that his conception of its principles and its structure was ip 
the main erroneous and inadequate, and that, the weighty 
opinion of many critics to the contrary notwithstanding, he 
was not a dramatic genius, 


F. C. L. van STEENDEREN, 








XVIL—ANTOINE HEROET’S PARFAITE AMYE. 


Perhaps the most significant phenomenon of modern 
history is the emancipation of woman—the rise of the sub- 
merged half. No more interesting and no more complex 
problem can be dealt with, and it is well worthy of the 
attention which scholars have of late years been devoting 
to it. 

There can be no doubt of the complete subjection of 
woman during the lawless Dark Ages and on during mediz- 
val times, when the church pointed to her as the daughter 
of Eve, and the cause of the fall of man. Yet her position 
was not hopeless: Msryolatry ' and the ideals of chivalry must 
each have been having their effects. 

With the organization of fashionable society in the eleventh 
century we find Madonna already the adored heroine of the 
courtly lyric of Provence, and later Marie de Champagne is 
the literary patroness of Chrétien de Troyes. The pinnacle 
of the chivalrous conception of woman was to be Dante’s 
transcendently spiritualized picture of Beatrice. 

There was another side to the shield, however, and that 
other side is rendered by Jean de Meung. The second half 
of the Roman de la Rose presents no very ideal, no Dant- 
esque view of the attitude of the medieval man toward the 
woman of his day and generation. And one is apt to 
suspect, if one reads between the lines in many a polished 
courtly epic, that Jean de Meung is perhaps more nearly 
right than Dante—not as regards the character or potentiali- 
ties of woman, but with respect to man’s attitude towards her. 


1V. W. A. R. Kerr, Le Cercle d Amour, Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Ass., 
March, 1904, pp. 37 ff. 
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The cause of woman was only to be won—if it yet is 
by a long fight. Even before the Renaissance, when the 
first great movement towards the freedom of the gentler sox 
was to take place, individual voices are heard protesting 
against the accepted cynical Ovidian slander of woman which 
had so long obtained. Christine de Pisan and the Chancellor 
Gerson of the University of Paris, who combatted so bravely 
against the Jean de Meung tradition, were both of them 
early woman’s righters.' 

With the advent of the Renaissance comes the remarka})le 
phenomenon of platonism.? The gospel of the salvation of 
man by his love for the beauty of woman—that man hy 
intellectual intercourse with a refined, cultured, and beautiti! 
woman was to be regenerated and raised to harmony with 
the absolute beauty of God—that man was to see in woman 
a beauty which was but the pale reflection of celestial beauty 
and from a love of its earthly expression in woman was to 
mount to the contemplation of its heavenly original—this is 
one of the great thoughts of the Renaissance and one of the 
loftiest conceptions of all time. 

The doctrine of platonism was first elaborated in Italy, 
and though the whole literature of the time is saturated with 


1 V. Christine de Pisan, Epistre au Dieu d’ Amours, ed. Roy, 3 vols., Paris, 
1896, vol. 1, pp. 1ff. V. also Gerson, Opera, 1706, m1, p. 297. Cf. also 
G. Gréber, Frauen im Mitielalter und die erste Frauenrechtlerin, Deuiscl: 
Rundschau, Dec., 1902. 

2 Some recent studies in platonism are : 

Abel Lefranc, ‘‘ Le Platonisme et la Littérature en France a 0 Epoque 
de la Renaissance,’’ Rev. de 0’ Hist. Litt. de la France, 1886, pp. 11. 

Maulde La Claviére, Femmes de la Renaissance, Paris, 1898. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher, ‘‘ Précieuses at the Court of Charles I,’’ Journal! 
of Comparative Literature, April-June, 1903. 

J. S. Harrison, Platonism in English Poetry, New York, 1903. 

W. A. R. Kerr, ‘‘ Le Cercle d’ Amour,’’ Publications of the Mod. Long 
Ass., March, 1904, pp. 33 ff. 
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it, it is most powerfully preached by Cardinal Bembo and 
Castiglione." 

In Italy the battle was early won. Other countries were 
to follow more slowly. In France the centre of liberalism 
was Margaret of Navarre, the sister of Francis I. The 
daughter of an Italian mother, Louise of Savoy, she had 
had a humanist education and was open to all the new ideas 
of that agitated time. She was a pronounced platonist, as 
her writings bear witness,’ and those about her became 
infected with her ideas. Even the light Clément Marot, 
who writes of his Alliance de Pensée, appears to have 
dallied with platonism—not really understanding it—as he 
coquetted with religious reform.’ 

There was, however, another man in Margaret’s entourage 
who was possessed of a mind at once far subtler and far 
profounder than that of Marot, and whose literary work 


1Statements and applications of platonism might be adduced from an 
endless number of Italian authors; the following are a few: 

Benivieni, Canzone, Amore, Opere, Venice, 1522. 

P. Bembo, Asolani, Opere, vol. 1, Milan, 1808. The Asolani dialogues 
were published in 1505 with numerous later editions. They were 
translated into French in 1545 by J. Martin. Book III is devoted 
to a statement of platonism. P 

Baldassare Castiglione, I/ Cortegiano, ed. Cian, Florence, 1894. The 
first edition appeared in 1528; many others followed. The book 
was translated into French in 1537 by Jacques Colin d’ Auxerre ; it 
was frequently reprinted. The final chapters (Lxv seg.) of Book IV 
are a magnificent eulogy of platonism. 

Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna, Tullia of Aragon, Giuseppe Betussi, 
Cosimo Rucellai and numberless others all give expression again and again 
to platonist ideas. 

*Cf. Heptameron, Nowvelle 24; Marguerites, ed. Frank, vol. tv, Mort et 
Résurrection D? Amour ; Dernieres Poésies, ed. A. Lefranc, Paris, 1896, 
Comédie Jouée au Mont Marson. These examples might be added to indefi- 
nitely. Cf. also A. Lefranc, Marguerite de Navarre et le Platonisme de la 
Renaissance, Paris, 1897. 

*Clément Marot, Cuvres, ed. Saint-Marc, vol. 1, Rondeau xxxvitt, 
p. 331, and Rondeau LI, p. 338, and vol. 1, p. 32, Epigram Lxxxvi. 
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was to raise one of the most famous controversies of th, 
century. 

It was in fact the publication in 1542 of Heroét’s Parjait, 
Amye, in thought and manner one of the most remarkabje 
performances of the early French Renaissance, which pr. 
cipitated the Querelle des Femmes. Heroét was answered 
next year by La Borderie with his Amye de Cour, in which 
love is reduced to coquetry. The reply to the Amye 4, 
Cour was Charles Fontaine’s' Contr’? Amye de Cour, jy 
which the author sides with Heroét. The importance of the 
discussion may be judged when we remember that Rabelais 
was induced to break his eleven years’ silence and in 154) 
in the Third Book of Pantagruel at great length to deal 
with the woman question. That this is the real raisoy 
@étre of the great satirist’s curious discussion as to whether 
or not Panurge shall marry has been pretty clearly shown by 
Professor Lefranc.’ 

Some examination then of the Parfaite Amye—but few 
copies of which now exist—the book which in France was 
the herald of modern ideas regarding the claims and rights 
of woman, may not be without value. 

Antoine Heroét* was born in Paris in 1492, of a rather 
important family. The seigneurie La Maison Neufve \x- 

1 Fontaine had a habit of taking up the cudgels on behalf of Cupid in 
distress: Le Triomphe et la Victoire d’ Argent contre Cupido—Lyons, 1537— 
charged the ladies of Paris with yielding themselves rather for money than 
love, and Fontaine came to rescue of his fellow-townswomen with a gallant 


*Abel Lefranc, ‘‘ Le Tiers Livre du Pantagruel et la Querelle des Femmes,’ 
Revue des Etudes Rab., vol. II, nos. 1 and 2. 

5 For some details regarding Heroét and his family v. Lucien Grou, ‘la 
Famille @ Antoine Heroét,’’ Rev. de 0 Hist. Litt., 1899, pp. 277 ff. Cf. also 
Lucien Grou, ‘* Nouveaux Documents sur Antoine et Louise Heroét,’’ Bu- 
letin de la Société de ? Histoire de Paris et de Ile de France, 1899, pp. 88- 
94. The last-named bit of research contains a promise of another article 
on Heroét, but I have not been able to find it. 
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longed to his father. Heroét early entered the church, and 
with his court influence, for he was a protégé of Margaret 
of Navarre, he was rapidly promoted. He became prior of 
Saint-Eloi-lez-Longjumeau and in 1552 was raised to the 
episcopacy. He died in 1568, bishop of Digne. 

Heroét was well known in his own day and apparently 
equally esteemed by both the literary factions, by the school 
of Marot as well as by the Pléiade.' 

Heroét contributed some verses to the Tombeau of Louise 
de Savoie in 1531. Then in 1542 he published La Parfaite 
Amye; there are two editions bearing that date,—one printed 
in Lyons and one at Troyes, of which the former is proba- 
bly the older; 1543 saw two more editions, one at Rouen 
and a second by Dolet at Lyons. Almost every year for 
a little time after this saw a new edition. 

The Dolet volume contains three additional poems : 

[? Androgune de Platon—the nature of which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the marginal note: “Cecy est prins du 
Livre de Platon intitulé Convivium, vel de Amore, en ung 


It is evident from Marot, ed. Saint-Mare, vol. 0, p. 19, Epigram Liv, 
that Marot, Scéve and Heroét were all teasing the same girl at court. 
Marot and Heroét were also the joint authors of a little Chanson—the latter 
writing the first couplet and Marot the second; v. Marot, vol. 1, p. 424, 
Chanson XI. In Marot’s Eclogue au Roy of 1539, vol. 1, p. 39, the play- 
fully mentioned ‘‘ Thony”’ is probably Antoine Heroét. 

Rabelais mentions Heroét in the Prologue to Book V (ed. Des Marets et 
Rathery, vol. 1, p. 322). The name, it is true, is spelt ‘‘ Drouet,’’ but it 
is altogether likely that it is, as is usually conjectured, a disfigurement of 
Heroét. 

Ronsard mentions Heroét along with Scéve and Saint-Gelais as being the 
honorable exceptions in his sweeping condemnation of pre-Pléiade poetry ; 
v. Preface of 1550 to Book I of the ‘‘ Odes,’’ ed. Blanchemain, 8 vols., 
Paris, 1857, vol. m1, p. 11. 

Du Bellay refers to Heroét as an author whom his contemporaries were 
imitating ; v. Défense et Illustration, Book I, chap. vu. 

Other contemporary allusions to Heroét could be adduced, but the 
mentions of him already made indicate that though he is almost a stranger 
to the twentieth century, he was recognized by the men of his own time. 


10 
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passage dict Aristophanes laudatio.” The Androgyne j, 
followed by a short poem, entitled: De waymer point sys 
estre aymé. The last of the three, La Complaincte (’,), 
Dame surprinse nouvellement @amour, probably refers t, 
Francis I. himself. 

Besides the work already enumerated there are some })jt. 
by Heroét in a Recueil of 1547: Opuscules @’ Amour ; and 
doubtless if the libraries were carefully searched more pro- 
ductions from his pen could be found. 


We may turn now to the Parfaite Amye itself. The 
poem, references to which will be to the Dolet edition of 
1543, is put in the mouth of a married woman, “la Parfaite 
Amye”; her general effort is to justify the spiritual— 
“platonic””—love of a woman for a man other than her 
husband. 

The Parfaite Amye looks upon her love as of heavenly 


origin ; its strong root issues from the divine will : 


“.,... Pamytié, qui est du ciel venue 
Et que depuis i’ay fatalle tenue, 
M’appercevant, que sa forte racine 
Issue estoit de volunté divine.’’ (p. 8. ) 


He who likes may call love sinful, but the Parfaite Ainy 
boasts, not only is she happy with hers, but if her love had 
a divine beginning she has maintained it divine : 


‘‘Or semble amour, a qui vouidra, peché, 
Puisque le ciel du mien s’est empesche : 
Non seulement de lui ie me contente : 
Mais davantage aux dames ie me vente 
Que si divin fut son commencement, 
Entretenu ie l’ay divinement.’’ (p. 9.) 


She prefers her affair to be secret—does not care to 
publish her relationship. But should it become known, she 
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would not try to hide it, nor attempt to cause the con- 
trary to be believed. 
She would remember that the vulgar had no judgment in 
such matters, that the blame of the crowd is really praise. 
She does not fear the opinion of the “gens d’honneur,’ 
who have passed through her experience ; for, whether men 
or women, they will remember and forgive her : 


b 


‘*Quant est a moy: ie ne veux publier 
Le noeud qui sceut ma volunté lyer: 
Et me plaist bien couvert et incongneu. 
Mais s’il estoit par fortune advenu 
Que mon amour, tel qu’il est, fust notoire, 
Sans aultre aymer, sans le faire descroire, 
Te me vouldrois avec une prudence 
Reconforter de telle congnoissance. 
Et reiettant tous deshonneurs et honte, 
Premierement ferois estat, et compte, 
Que la vulgaire et sotte multitude 
N’a jugement, scavoir, ny certitude : 
Et le sachant, s’elle trouvoit estrange, 
T’estimerois ses blasmes a louenge. 
Les gens d’honneur redoubter je ne puis, 
Qui ont passé les destroicts, ou ie suis : 
Car si d’aymer vient tout honnesteté, 
Et leur souvient de ce qu’ilz ont esté 
Soit homme ou femme, ilz me pardonneront.’’ (p. 15.) 


The Parfaite Amye feels however that for a married 
woman to permit the attentions of another man is to put 
herself in an equivocal position. Her defence is the pure 
nature of this relationship. Suppose it is apparently a con- 
travention of accepted matrimonial standards, yet if people 
only knew of her life and conduct they would admit in their 
hearts that she is right; that is all she asks—the acquiescence 
of the conscience—in public, people may, for convention’s 
sake, say what they like : 


‘*Et mesme ceulx qui me condamneront 
De n’avoir sainctement observé 
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Le droict d’aymer au mary reservé, 

Quant ilz scauront ma vie et ma conduicte, 

Par une loy dedans leurs cueurs escripte 

M’ excuseront, quoi qu’ilz en vueillent dire 

Tout a part soy: qui me debvra suffire : 

Bien qu’ilz me soient en public ennemys.’’ (p. 15.) 


Admit, however, for the sake of argument, proceeds the 
Parfaite Amye, that virtue is vice and let all gallantry |e 
banned, then if she be found still to permit it, the worth 
of her lover is her defence. 

However, she concludes, let us set aside the laws and 
their harshness and reduce her case to equity : 


‘*Mais confessons que la vertu soit vice, 
Et bannissons tout amoureux service : 


Laissons les lois et leur severité 
Et reduisons ma cause a equité.’’ (p. 16.) 

Here follows the Parfaite Amye’s statement of her own 
case and her plea for extra-matrimonial love : 

If she serves one man by “cursed ” chance, and by natura! 
law is the mistress of the other; if one is life to her, the 
other death; if she love rightly, to which does she do 
wrong: to him who abuses her happiness or to him who 
refuses to take advantage of her? 


‘*Si ie sers l’ung de mauldicte aventure, 
Et ie commande a !’aultre de nature : 
Si ung m’est vie, et l’aultre dure mort : 
En bien aymant, auquel feray ie tort, 
Ou a celluy qui de mon heur abuse, 
Ou a celluy qui malgré moy refuse?’’ (p. 16.) 


Her lover she pities and always will :— 


“ Puisque l’amy, qui l’esprit possede, 
Corps et beaulté de moy s’amye cede,’’ etc. (p. 17). 


Some people tell her she must leave her lover, and so 
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outrage her nature ; another pictures to her the “honneste 
dame ;” a third hints she may be sinning against God ; still 
another urges her to think no more about it—as though love 
were a thing to be lightly taken up and set down :— 


‘*Mais le mien est de lieu trop hault venu, 
Pour estre ainsi variable tenu.’’ (p. 18.) 


This love already alluded to as “heavenly,” according to 
the Parfaite Amye, began in heaven before birth,’ and now 
when the two souls in question meet and recognize each 
other here below, and conditions are favorable, their renewed 
love yields them a delight unspeakable, a comfort and joy 
which only the understanding can comprehend :? 


‘*Quand deux esprits au ciel devant liés, 
Puis recongneus en terre et r’alliés, 
Trouvent les corps propices, et les sens 
Tous attentifz, serfz et obeissants, 
De mutuelle et telle affection, 
L’ung a de l’aultre une fruition, 
Ung aise grand, certain contentement, 
Qui n’est congneu que de l’entendement.”’ (p. 25.) 


Although the happiness of this soul-communion is “indici- 
ble,” the Parfaite Amye attempts a description of it: 


“ Bien vous diray ce que i’en imagine : 
Ceste union est fureur tresdivine, 
Dont les esprits queleque foys agités 
Sentent l’odeur de tant de déités 
Que revenuz de ce ravissement 
Laissent au corps ung esbahissement, 
Comme si I’ heur a iamais fust perdu, 
Qu’ on leur avoit pour peu d’heure rendu.’’ (p. 25. ) 


? This idea is elaborated farther on, p. 37. 

* Understanding (entendement): the use of the word ‘‘entendement’’ 
indicates that the love under discussion is not of the senses, but intellectual. 
This is quite in accord with the accepted Renaissance platonic theories. 
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We are not to ask what this happiness is : 


‘*Ne demandez quel heur: car qui l’a heu, 
Oncques depuis redire ne I’a sceu. 
Or s'il advient quelque foy ' en la vie, 
Que l’ame estant en tel estat ravie, 
Les corps voisins comme morts delaissés, 
D’amour et non d’aultre chose pressés, 
Sans y penser se mettent a leur ayse, 
Que la main touche, ou que la bouche baise.”’ ¢ (p. 26, | 


While the spiritual kiss here spoken of is not new, yet 
Heroét must have felt that it needed special defence, for 
regarding the kiss he proceeds : 


‘Cela n’est pas pour deshonneur compté 
C’est un instinct de naifve bonté, 
Si ce pendant que les maistres iouyssent, 
Les corps qui sont serviteurs s’eiouyssent : 
Ny les esprits scauroient estre records 
De ce qu’ ont faict en absence les corps : 
Ny le corps scait, ny langue signifie 
L’heur qui I’ esprit en terre deifie.’’ (p. 26. ) 


The argument is odd: that in the tranced absence of the 


1 foys? 

?““Ta bouche baise:’? We meet here the “‘ platonic kiss,’’ that ecstatic 
‘*congiungimento d’anima’’ of which Castiglione writes in the Cortegiano 
(ed. Cian, Book IV, chap. Lxtv). 

Heroét’s own patroness, Margaret of Navarre, speaks also in the Adieu, 
one of her most interesting and apparently most sincere poems, of the pla- 
tonic kiss : 

‘‘Adieu vous dy le baiser juste et sainct 
Fondé du tout en Dieu et charité.’’ 


In the same poem Margaret refers also to the hand : 


‘*Adieu la main laquelle j’ay touchée 
Comme la plus parfaite en vraye foy, 
Dans laquelle ay la mienne couchée 
Sans offenser d’ honnestete la loy.’’ 


(Dernitres Poésies, ed. Lefranc, Paris, 1896, p. 351.) 
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soul, the body which is merely the servant, enjoys itself, and 
on the former’s return no record of the touch or kiss is 
found. 


So ends Book I. 


The second book of the Parfaite Amye has for its theme 
the situation which would be caused by the possible death 
of the lover. The various thoughts and feelings to which 
this gives rise lead to the expression by Heroét of many 
curious and interesting ideas. 

Should her lover die the Parfaite Amye hopes she may be 
able to detach her spirit and so enter into some sort of 
mystical communion with his soul : 

‘*Car mon esprit en sera separé : 
Et au plus haut de sa tour retiré 
Vouldra trouver alluy que tant aimoys, 
L’esprit que tant en l’aymant i’ estimois. 
Et pour aultant que de vertu muny 
Seroit reioinct en Dieu et réuny, 
Et que d’atteindre a chose pure et nette 
On ne pourroit avecques l’ imparfaict, 
Lairray l’esprit d’amour purifié 
Disioinct du corps et tout mortifié.”” (p. 35.) 
Then the Parfaite Amye with clarified spiritual vision 
beholds her lover beyond the veil : 
“*Te le verray pour s’estre en Dieu fié 
Pur, simple et beau, sainct et deifié : 
Et pour avoir heu foy et loyaulté, 
Te le voirray iouyssant de beaulté.’’ (p. 36.) 

The mention of the word “beaulté” brings us to a very 
interesting passage, in which the Parfaite Amye recalls a 
speech about beauty that her lover had once made to her, 
but which she at the time did not understand :— 


‘* Mes sens pour lors de terre trop chargés.”’ (p. 37.) 


However, as she recalls her lover’s words, she gives 
them : 
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‘*Tl me souvient luy avoir ouy dire 
Que la beaulté que nous voyons reluyre 
Es corps humains, n’estoit qu’ une estincelle 
De ceste 14 qu’il nommoit immortelle : 
Que ceste cy, bien qu’ elle fust sortie 
De la celeste, et d’elle une partie, 
Si toutesfoys entre nous perissoit, 
Si s’augmentoit, ou s’elle decroissoit, 
Que |’ aultre estoit entiere et immobile.’’ (p. 36.) 


This is the Renaissance doctrine of beauty as interpreted 
by the cultured platonist exegetes of the Sixteenth Century, 
by Bembo, Castiglione, by Margaret of Navarre, to whose 
statements of platonism I have already referred. 

A curious idea follows: that the death of her lover would 
so clarify the senses of the Parfaite Amye that the cloud 
which obscures knowledge would be dissipated : 


‘*Sa seule mort leur osteroit la nue 
Par laquelle est sapience incongnue.’’ (p. 37.) 


Heroét now proceeds to elaborate a very remarkable 
theory, that alluded to on p. 25. His idea is that our 
souls before being summoned to put on earthly bodies were 
engaged in heaven in the contemplation of divine beauty ; 
that after birth the memory of the previous state is practi- 
cally lost, but that a remembrance of it is vouchsafed to 
those who here below love truly. Then the experience of 
love brings back to the lover a recollection of his former 
bliss, and with this standard of eternal beauty in mind, the 
lover is now able rightly to measure earthly beauty as a part 
and pattern of the beauty which pervades and transfuses the 
universe : 

“Ce qu’il disoit apres ung grand plaisir, 
Nous deux estants quelque foys de loisir, 
Qu’avons esté devant que nous fussions, 
Lors que beaulté divine congneussions 


Depuis tombés en ces terrestres corps 
Que nulz n’estoient de ce temps la records 
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Sinon bien peu, ausquelz estoit permis 
De se nommer et estre vrays amys : 

Et qui de belle amy plus devenoit 
C’estoit celluy qui mieux se souvenoit 
D’avoir au ciel auparavant esté 
Contemplateur de divine beaulté. 
Qu’amour icy nous donnoit soubvenance, 
Le souvenir causoit !’ intelligence 

De la beaulté ca bas mal entendue, 
Tusques au temps que l’aesle soit rendue, 
Que nous avons tombants desempennee, etc.’’ ( p. 37.) 


In the theory here put forward Heroét appears to go a 
step beyond his contemporaries who, basing themselves 
pretty squarely on the Symposium,' held only that the lover 
was insensibly raised by the contemplation of human beauty— 
and, especially to the Renaissance, as typified in a woman—to 
a comprehension of celestial beauty. Heroét, however, makes 
it clear that a spiritual love of woman may awaken recollec- 
tion of a pre-natal experience of heavenly beauty, which then 
becoming our standard enables us to judge correctly the 
nature and meaning of that physical beauty with which we 
have fallen in love. 

Heroét now attempts to account for the platonic lover’s 
feelings—a mixture 


‘*@horreur et d’admiration’’ (p. 38.)— 
on beholding his lady : 


‘*Cela ne vient d’ humaine affection, 
Ny de la terre ainsi que nous pensons : 
Il vient du ciel, dont nous recongnoissons 
Ceste beaulté de femme estre sortie, 
Et nous souvient de tout, partie : 
Il nous souvient de la saison passée, 
De la beaulté, qu’au ciel avons laissée.’’ (p. 38.) 


‘Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, 5 vols., London, 1892, climax of speech of 
Socrates, vol. 1, p. 580 ff. 
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This is the purest platonism : contact with a part of beanty 
is to remind the lover that the cause of his feelings is not of 
human origin ; but descends from heaven, which also js tho 
source of woman’s beauty. 

Heroét hints at a conception of platonism as something 
akin to a social gospel, an idea we find in Margaret of 
Navarre,' who seems for a time at least to have looked upon 
platonism as a lever by which woman might exert a refining 
influence over man : 


“ Nostre ame crairict, qu’ estant au corps liée, 
Par son oubly du beau soit oubliée. 
Puis tout soubdain par sa recongnoissance 
Elle s’asseure et entre en esperance, 
Puisque d’ ung tel souvenir est saysie, 
Que beaulté l’a préesleue et choisie, 
A s’eslever, si commence d’ entendre 
Combien de perte elle feist de descendre : 
Veult refrener toutes passions vaines 
Use d’amour et de beaultés humaines 
Pour ung degré propre a plus haulte attente. 
Ainsi (disoit) l’ame au corps est contente.’’ (p. 39.) 


According to Heroét, then, the soul, recognizing in its 
earthly love an echo of the divine, feels—and this is a nice 
neoplatonic touch—that beauty has predestinated and chosen 
it ; so the lover, feeling his “ calling and election sure,” tries 
to curb his passions, purify his life, and by the proper use 
of earthly beauty to attain to higher things. 

Heroét, who apparently borrows the legend from Bem)bo,’ 


1Cf. Les Adieux, Dernitres Poésies, ed. Lefranc, p. 352, where Margaret 
speaks of allowing a man’s attentions with the object of doing him good: 


‘Vous faisiez tant semblant de bien m’entendre 
Que je me mis de propos en propos 
A vous hanter, esperant bon vous rendre.’’ 


? Pietro Bembo, Opere, 12 vols., Milan, 1808, vol. 1, Asolani, p. 252- 
p. 254. 
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tells the story of the Queen of the Fortunate Isles. When 
travellers visited her dominions, they were put to sleep; if 
they dreamt of the beauty of the Queen they remained as 
welcome guests. If they dreamed of anything else they 
were dismissed : 
‘Brief des dormeurs nul en |’ Isle retient, 
Sinon celluy, quand esveillé revient, 
Qui a songé de la grande beaulté delle : 


Tant de plaisir 4 d’estre, et sembler belle, 
Que tel songeur en |’ Isle est bien venu.’’ (p. 44.) 


The final note of Book II is that of the future bliss of 
the lovers when reunited in heaven, in enjoyment of that 
beauty towards which their present love is but a desire : 


‘*Si suis ie bien des ceste heure certaine, 
Que reschappez de la prison mondaine 
Trons au lieu, qu’avons tant estimé 
Trouver le bien, qu’avons le plus aymé : 
Cest de beaulté iouyssance et plaisir, 
Dont nostre amour est ung ardent desir.’’ (p. 44.) 


The word “reschappez” emphasizes again the idea of the 
pre-natal life, which we have already noticed. 


Book III of the Parfaite Amye, which is devoted to a 
somewhat general advocacy of love, is less interesting than 
the first two parts. The following is a brief résumé of the 
contents of the Third Book : 

It is the duty of all men to sacrifice to love (p. 47.); love 
is to be looked upon as the best earthly gift we possess 
(p. 49.); if a suitable lover present himself and “ volunté 
mue de jugement”’ approve, he should be accepted (p. 49.) ; 
love is the best balm for the ills of life (p. 49 bis.); the 
greatest knowledge in this world is self-knowledge, and this 
is best gained by the close observation of another, the oppor- 
tunity for which is given by love (p. 52.); love is the great 
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beautifier, and while it will not change a brunette to , 
blonde, it will transform a woman’s appearance (p. 54.) ; as 
love keeps the mind calm it actually improves physical 
well-being (p. 55.). In a very interesting passage Hert 
repudiates not only Petrarchism but Petrarch. This points 
to the fact that Heroét was quite aware how essentially 
different was the love he was preaching from that sung by 
Petrarch and his Renaissance imitators (p. 58.). If love 
yields such happiness, why is it that so many tragedies hay: 
marred its course? Heroét’s answer is that very few people 
are born to love; the others do it by imitation and the 
results are disastrous (p. 59.). 
The poem closes with the Parfaite Amye’s advice to trust 
love :— 
‘* Laissez luy en tout le gouvernement, 
Et s’il ne faict bien et heureusement 


Vivre chascune en ses amours contente, 
Ne m’appelez iamais parfaicte amante.’’ (p. 63. ) 


What then are the chief points in the argument of the 
Parfaite Amye? 

Heroét asks for the married woman liberty to love purely 
a man other than her husband. Admitting the equivocal 
appearance of the relationship he would prefer it to be kept 
secret; but should the matter become public all that is 
actually necessary is that people who really understand a 
woman’s position should in their consciences approve of her 
conduct. People may tell a woman to dismiss her lover for 
appearance’ sake: but, says Heroét, love is not a thing to be 
thus easily taken up and laid down. True love on earth is 
but the renewal of a spiritual communion enjoyed previously 
before birth in heaven. The culminating peak of this 
renewed love is the ecstasy of the platonic kiss, an intellec- 
tual exaltation which cannot be described. This love clari- 
fies knowledge, elevates the character, acts upon a man like 
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a moral tonic. True love is a desire towards true beauty, 
and as Beauty is but another name for God, love is a desire 
for God. This intellectual love, says Heroét, is to be totally 
differentiated from the so-called chaste wailings of Petrarch 
and his imitators. That in practice so many extra-matri- 
monial love-affairs go wrong is owing, not to the fault of 
platonie love, but to the fact that but the elect few are 
capable of entertaining it. 

How far is Heroét to be taken seriously ? 

It is to be remembered that marriage was in his day— 
as it still largely is in France—a matter of convenience. 
Heroét and many others saw in platonism an opportunity 
for the affectionate side of a woman’s nature to express itself. 
He also apparently looked upon this spiritual bond between 
the sexes as a chance for woman to improve and uplift the 
man who rendered her this intellectualized homage. The 
example of a number of his distinguished contemporaries 
encouraged his belief. And while he sees and confesses the 
practical and conventional difficulties inherent in the situa- 
tion, Heroét claims that the frequent shipwrecks that occur 
are due to the fact that this intellectual love, emancipated 
from the dominion of sense, is only for the few. 

Doubtless by the few in some form or other it has been 
practised in all ages. 


W. A. R. Kerr. 





XVIIIL.—THE RELATION OF THE HEROIC Play 
TO THE ROMANCES OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 


In the study of the heroic play it has been rather generally 
assumed that Dryden and his fellow-playwrights went direct 
to France for their models and established in England , 
form of drama distinct from anything that had preceded 
them. The French romance and the French drama, becaus 
they had an influence on the Restoration drama, have been 
regarded as its sole progenitors. The position of D’ Avenant 
as the connecting link between the earlier and the later 
drama has been recognized; Dryden himself acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the author of The Siege of Rhodes. But 
very little has been done to show that a stream of influence 
percolates from the Jacobean drama through D’Avenant 
to the heroic play." Of course, it is easy to exaggerate 
resemblances, to imagine similarities of capital importance, 
and to proclaim a paramount influence; but, neverthiless, 
a priori reasons are in favor of an influence, and a com- 
parison of the two types of drama will, it seems to me, 
undoubtedly show a connection between them which is more 
than casual. 

Even as early as Marlowe the heroic type of characte: 
was not unknown, though it was not, of course, the same as 
the mouthpiece of the rant of the heroic play. Tamburlaine, 
Faustus, and Barabas are not so unrelated in many of their 
characteristics to Almanzor and Maximin that they must be 
regarded as belonging to an entirely different stream of 


1 The relation of D’ Avenant to the romantic and the heroic drama will 
be the subject of a later treatment. For a brief discussion, see Child, J. 
L. Notes, X1x, pp. 166 f. 
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dramatic tendency. Marlowe’s heroes are like Dryden’s in 
their contempt of the impossible and their overwhelming 
desire to attain their ends. They scorn opposition, are 
utterly without fear, and in their most frenzied moods fly in 
the face of the powers above. They differ, however, in their 
relation to love. The Marlovian hero treats love as second- 
ary to the attainment of power. Faustus wishes to see 
Helen, because he is intoxicated with the Renaissance of 
beauty, of which she is but a manifestation, not from any 
personal love for her as a woman. Tamburlaine’s love is 
a mere incident ; and Barabas has only hate. Of somewhat 
the same type is Hotspur, though he is presented with 
infinitely greater art. He is ready to dare anything, he 
will stand no opposition, and he has a loftier conception of 
honor than those who only prate about it. His love, also, 
is a mere incident in his vigorous, warlike existence; it is 
not the object of his heroism. But the hero of the heroic 
play is first and always a lover, and his heroism is directed 
invariably towards the attainment of his love. 

Dryden in his Essay of Heroic Plays‘ recognizes the kinship 
of his Almanzor with a character beyond the gap of the Pro- 
tectorate. He says: “If I would take the pains to quote an 
hundred passages of Ben Johnson’s Cethegus, I could easily 
show you, that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither so 
irrational as his, nor so impossible to be put in execution ; 
for Cethegus threatens to destroy Nature, and to raise a new 
one out of it; to kill all the Senate for his part of the 
action; to look Cato dead; and a thousand other things as 
extravagant he says, but performs not one action in the 
play.” Yet it is only in this respect that Ben Jonson’s 
character resembles Dryden’s heroes. He is not even the 
chief personage in the play, he has nothing to do with love, 
and his words are neutralized by his lack of performance. 


' Essays of John Dryden, edited by W. P. Ker, 1, 157. 
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The impression he leaves of his “heroism,” notwithstand- 
ing Dryden, is nothing so great as Almanzor’s. He he. 
longs merely to the type of hero in the earlier drama, which 
developed into the full-fledged type of the later. 

It is, however, with the romantic plays’ of Beaumont anq 
Fletcher that the most striking resemblances will be foun 
to exist. These dramatists were not only exceedingly popu. 
lar in their day, but the numerous editions of their plays up 
to and during the period of the Restoration as well as the 
revivals of their principal plays on the stage show that they 
had by no means ceased to be a literary force. That 
they should have been without influence on the drama- 
tists of the Restoration would be strange indeed. Dry- 
den’s frequent reference to them attests his familiarity 
with their work and affords grounds for seeking their influ- 
ence in his plays. And what applies to Dryden will apply 
with almost equal force to the other writers of heroic plays, 

On the other hand, one must not suppose that the heroic 
play is but an imitation of the romantic. The genres have 
distinct individualities. The romantic play is concerned 
with love and its concomitant passions of jealousy, hate, 
revenge, all exhibited in full fruition ; the heroic play deals 
with love and a kind of exaggerated valor, with only 
sporadic exhibitions of jealousy, generosity, and revenge. 
The conflict of emotions is much greater in the romantic 
than in the heroic play. Misunderstandings which give 
rise to jealousy, estrangement, despair, and death are a stock 
in trade of the romantic play, but they are a mere circum- 
stance in the heroic. A frightful dilemma like Thierry’s in 
Thierry and Theodoret calls out a display of emotion beyond 
anything in the later drama. It is the obvious that occasions 


1 These plays are especially’ Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, Thierry and 
Theodoret, A King and no King, Four Plays in One, and Cupid’s Revenge. 
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the situations of the heroic play—parental opposition, the 
married state of one of the lovers; it is the removal of an 
external obstacle, not internal conflict, that here constitutes 
action. Nothing comes between the lover and his lady to 
cause either to be thrown into an agony of doubt. The 
problem in the romantic play involves the heart to heart 
relations of the lovers; in the heroic play it is merely the 
removal of an obstructive force in the way of marriage. 
Consequently, there is in the heroic play a constant back- 
ground of war, either in progress or arising from the action 
of the drama or threatening to break forth. The wars are 
usually connected with the love affairs of the hero and they 
furnish him with opportunities for showing his valor and 
winning his love. In the romantic play, on the other hand, 
there is an absence of all this. The actual clash of arms is 
not presented on the stage nor is it heard behind the scenes. 
Moreover, there is another difference in that the romantic 
play is a poetic drama; such characters as the forlorn maiden 
are presented in a beauty of poetic treatment peculiar to this 
period. In the heroic play, however, actual poetic beauties 
are comparatively rare, and there is almost entirely lacking 
a poetic presentation of character or incident. 

But it is with the resemblances and not with the differ- 
ences between the heroic and the romantic plays that this paper 
is concerned. The influence of the romantic plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on those of Shakspere has already been 
made the subject of study by Professor Thorndike,' so that 
it seems clear that Shakspere actually imitated the type 
in his romances. The heroic dramatists did not imitate 
Beaumont and Fletcher in the same way, but they borrowed 


‘The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere, by Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Worcester, 1900. I must acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to this admirable piece of work, which I have used freely throughout the 
following pages. 

11 
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devices, characters, and situations which had proved effec. 
tive in the romantic play. 

With the exception of the work of D’Avenant, the heroic 
play may be regarded as stretching from 1664, the date of 
Dryden and Howard’s Indian Queen and Orrery’s Henry V. 
to 1720, the date of Hughes’s Siege of Damascus. The 
period of greatest productivity was from 1664 to 1678, 
when the work of Dryden, Orrery, and Otway, and most 
of that of Settle and Crowne was complete. Dryden’s contri- 
butions ceased with Aurengzebe in 1676, the year of Otway’s 
Don Carlos, Settle’s Ibrahim and Conquest of China, Lee's 
Gloriana and Sophonisba, and Durfey’s Siege of Memphis. 
The Conquest of Granada, which may be regarded as the 
heroic play, par excellence, was acted in 1669 and 1670, and 
was published in 1672 with the prefatory essay ‘On Heroic 
Plays.’ 

Of the plays produced during this time those of Dryden 
are taken as furnishing the type, from which those of Orrery, 
Otway, Crowne, and the others vary to a greater or less 
extent. Dryden and Orrery are exact contemporaries and 
their plays rather closely resemble each other. After the 
preliminary work of D’Avenant, they wrote the first fully 
developed heroic plays, and in any study of origins their 
plays may be considered as furnishing the standard. 


I. PLOT. 


The heroic play, especially Dryden’s, conforms on the 
whole to the following composite type. A hero of soldierly 
qualities and matchless valor falls suddenly in love with the 
beautiful and nobly bred heroine, who often belongs to a 
party opposed to the hero’s, and he finds his love embarrassed 
on the one hand by a rival and on the other by forces for 
the time being superior to his own. The rival may be 
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nerous or not ; in the end he fails. The forces may be the 
opposing will of king or parent, the requirement of morality 
upon which the heroine is insistent, the obstructive love of 
the villains, usually the king and the queen, for the heroine 
and the hero respectively. These obstacles the hero or other 
agencies remove, usually through the voluntary or imposed 
deaths of rivals and villains, so ‘hat the play ends in the 
happy union of the lovers. In some plays, notably Otway’s, 
the forces prove too strong for the lovers, and the catastrophe 
involves the tragic deaths of the hero and the heroine as 
well as the deserved deaths of the villains. 


THE SCENE. 


1. The scene of the heroic play is, with few exceptions, 
in some country remote enough from England to be un- ° 
familiar to the average Englishman. Dryden’s are in 
America, Granada, Agra, Aquileia; Orrery’s in Hungary 
and the court of the Sultan, Syria, Sicily, with two in Eng- 
land; Otway’s in ancient Greece and in Spain. There 
was a preference for places with a sort of splendor in keep- 
ing with heroic conditions. This corresponds exactly to the 
practise of Beaumont and Fletcher in their romances. They 
located their plays in Angiers, Armenia, Austracia, Lycia, 
Rhodes, Messina, Milan, Lisbon, and Athens. Neither 
they nor the heroic dramatists made any attempt to give an « 
historical setting to their scenes. The Indians of Mexico 
were as chivalrous as the grandees of Spain, and the civiliza- 
tion of the new world was as advanced in all matters of 
thought and morals as that of the old. The world of the 
heroic was as unreal as that of romance. 


THE SUBJECT OF DRAMATIC INTEREST. 


2. The method of the heroic dramatist was essentially 
that of the romantic dramatist and not that of the chronicler. 
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Dryden and his fellows used historical material, but they 
disregarded the facts of history and made no effort to present 
a given period as a sequence of connected events. Their 
plays are concerned with royalty, usually with actual historj- 
cal personages, but they do not present a reign after the 
manner of the Shaksperean chronicle play. The sole interest 
» is the heroic love, with the reign as the background. [t js 
the love affair of Almanzor and Almahide, and not the fito 
of Boabdelin’s kingdom that furnishes the interest of the 
Conquest of Granada. Orrery’s Henry V, in contrast with 
Shakspere’s, relegates to an entirely secondary interest the 
exploits of Henry as king, and makes his rivalry with Tudor 
for the love of Katharine and his ultimate success the main 
interest. So in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, 
the interest is the revenge of the injured husband and brothe: 
on the wicked king and not in any sense the failure of the 
king as a sovereign. In the same way the problem of 1 
King and No King is the love of Arbaces for his supposed 
sister, not his career on the throne. Yet in both cases, as 
also in the heroic plays, thrones are tottering to the accom- 
paniment of the romantic or the heroic interest. Neither 
type, moreover, has any sympathy with the bourgeois con- 
cerns of the domestic play. 


THE CONTRAST OF PURE AND SENSUAL LOVE. 


3. In the plot itself there are certain resemblances to the 
plots of the romantic plays. It has been observed in the 
romantic plays' that there is a contrast of pure, sentimental 
love with gross sensual passion. In Philaster the pure love 
of Philaster, Arethusa, and Euphrasia is contrasted with 
the sensuality of Pharamond and Megra ; the idyllic love of 
Thierry and Ordella in Thierry and Theodoret stands out 


1 Thorndike, pp. 110 f. 
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against the bestial love of the queen for her paramour. And 
so of other romantic plays. In the typical heroic play, the 
passion of the wicked king and queen for the heroine and 
hero respectively conflicts with the love of the hero and the 
heroine. In the Indian Queen the intrigue of the Queen 
and Traxalla, and later the passion of each, diverted, accord- 
ing to strict heroic custom, towards the hero and the heroine 
respectively, is opposed to the love of Montezuma and 
Orazia. In Otway’s Dox Carlos, the passion of Don John 
and Eboli is contrasted with the love of the queen and the 
hero; in Alcibiades the sinful passion of Theramnes for 
Timandra and of the queen for Alcibiades sets off the pure 
love of Alcibiades and Timandra. 

It is out of this conflict that the action of the heroic play 
springs, just as it does in the romances. In Philaster the 
jealousy of the hero, the heroine’s patient submission to 
insult, and the lovelorn maiden’s self-abnegation are all due 
to the discovery of the intrigue of Pharamond and Megra, 
and the woman’s desire to take it out on the heroine and her 
lover. In the Maid’s Tragedy the overthrow of the kihg- 
dom and the deaths of the king, the injured husband, the 
repentant wife, and the lovelorn maiden are due to the clash- 
ing of the love of the husband for his shameless wife with 
the adulterous passion between her and the king. The same 
holds for Thierry and Theodoret, and the Triumph of Honour. 
In Otway’s Don Carlos .all the tragic events that fill the 
stage with carnage as the curtain falls are due to the villain- 
ous Eboli, whose intrigue with Don John stands out in ugly 
contrast to the love of Don Carlos for the queen. In 
Dryden’s plays the passion of the wicked men and women 
for the true lovers constitutes the entire action; it is that 
which keeps the lovers apart. Orrery’s Tryphon consists in 
the conflict of pure with impure love, with the result that the 
villain kills himself and the lovers are united. The passions 
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aroused in this conflict between the two kinds of love arp 
much fiercer in the romantic than in the heroic plays, 
Jealousy, revenge, incestuous and adulterous passion, love 
face to face with death or dishonor are some of the passions 
that torture the characters of the romantic plays. But in 
Dryden love is the chief emotion and it undergoes no violent 
wrenchings ; in Orrery jealousy is weakly portrayed and ny 
feelings are very deeply stirred. Otway succeeds best in 
giving an impression of personal suffering ; one realizes that 
his characters feel pain when they are stretched upon the 
rack of circumstances. 

One of the contributing causes of the greater intensity of 
the emotions aroused in the romantic plays is the fact that 
the contrast between the pure and the impure love is more 
intense. The passions of the villains in the romantic plays 
are grosser, more sensual, more unblushing than in the heroic 
plays, with the possible exception of Otway’s. The king 
and queen do not show so brazen an effrontery in their 
passion for the heroine and the hero as do the king and 
Evadne in the Maid’s Tragedy, or as the queen and her 
paramour in Thierry and Theodoret. Often, indeed, this 
heroic passion, when scorned, turns to hate, or, as in the 
Indian Queen and Aurengzebe, ends in sudden conversion. 


VARIETY OF ACTION. 


4. There is no character drawing in the strict sense of 
the word in the heroic plays; the individuals are types, 
nothing more. There is therefore a complete absence of 
psychological interest. Furthermore, there is no develop- 
ment of plot to create an interest independent of character, 
as there is in Shakspere’s early comedies. The plots, on the 
whole, lack unity ; there is no commanding interest to hold 
them together. This being so, it is necessary to find some 
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interest which relieved them from utter banality in the 
minds of the theatre-goers of the seventeenth century. This 
is in the variety of the action, in the varied incidents that 
happen throughout the play and possess an independent 
interest. To illustrate: the Conquest of Granada has no 
character interest, no plot interest ; but it has this interest 
that something is happening in nearly every scene of the 
play. No sooner does Almanzor appear than he quells a 
riot between the warring factions, incidentally killing a 
leader of the opposite party. Then he is seized and ordered 
for execution, but he is discovered to be the valiant Almanzor 
and is freed by the king with apologies. At once he goes 
out against the Spaniards and takes the Duke of Arcos 
prisoner. By his magnanimous treatment of Arcos he incurs 
the king’s wrath, and is persuaded to join a faction which 
has in the meantime been created against the king. The 
result is that the king is taken prisoner along with his 
betrothed Almahide. With her Almanzor at once falls des- 
perately in love and sues for her release. Refused he at 
once oscillates to the king again, and is in turn successful 
against the rebels. As a reward for his services he asks the 
king and Almahide’s father for the hand of Almahide, is 
rejected, and when he resorts to violence, is bound. Later 
he leaves the city, knowing Almahide will marry the king. 
The second part of the play is marked by the same jumble 
of incidents, as disconnected and as free from development 
as those of the first part. It will be found on examination 
that the other plays of Dryden are constructed on this 
principle. Those of Orrery are much the same, except that 
the single scenes are less effective theatrically ; they are 
levelled down to a more depressing dulness than Dryden’s. 
There is more unity in Otway’s plays, but they consist also 
of effective scenes which keep the attention of the audience 
as much as does the unity of design working through the 
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plot. Thus in Don Carlos the hero reveals his feelings to the 
traitor Ruy-Gomez. Ruy-Gomez like Iago instils jealousy 
in the mind of the king concerning his wife and Don Carlos, 
The king rages, orders Posa to kill both the queen and 
Don Carlos, a command Posa will not obey. The king 
banishes Don Carlos. The wicked Eboli, who is at the 
bottom of all the villainy, makes love to Don Carlos and js 
repulsed. She obligingly plans a plot by which the king 
ean see Don Carlos with the queen. Her husband kills 
Posa and finds in his pocket dispatches incriminating Don 
Carlos; later he discovers the infidelity of his own wite. 
Don Carlos is seized, the queen is poisoned, Eboli mortally 
wounded confesses her crimes, and Don Carlos commits 
suicide. The king stabs Gomez and, for variety’s sake, 
goes mad. These are stirring scenes indeed. 

In their plays the aim of Beaumont and Fletcher as of the 
heroic dramatists, was “to present a series of situations, each 
of which should be interesting of itself and should contrast 
with its neighbors, and all of which should combine sutti- 
ciently to lead up to a startling theatrical climax. There is 
nothing epical about their construction ; it is not truly dra- 
matic like that of Shakespeare’s tragedies, where the action 
is in part developed from character ; but it is skillfully suited 
to theatrical effectiveness.” This is illustrated from the 
plays: “A girl disguised as a boy is stabbed by the man 
she loves ; a woman, convicted of adultery, boldly defies her 
accusers and slanders the princess ; a king is in love with his 
supposed sister ; a king is persuaded to kill the first woman 
coming from a temple and encounters the queen, who is 
unknown to him.” ' There is no doubt that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were eminently successful in their separate scenes, 
so much so that to-day we feel their power. This cannot be 
said of the scenes of the heroic play. They are too artificial, 


? Thorndike, p. 113. 
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too much an exploitation of the hero’s greatness or the vil- 
lain’s wickedness. The trial scene of St. Catharine in 
Tyrannic Love, where the wheel is broken by an angel, and 
the scene of the vindication of Almahide’s honor in the Con- 
quest of Granada, do not convince as do the great scenes in 
the romances. 

A contributing factor to the variety and effectiveness of 
the action is that the love affairs are inseparably bound up 
with state affairs. In all of Dryden’s so-called tragic plays 
except Auwrengzebe, the sovereign is slain as the direct or 
indirect result of the love affairs; at any rate, his death 
makes possible the marriage of the lovers. His life and the 
stability of the throne are bound up with his love, and the 
heroic interest is heightened because a king becomes involved 
in a life and death struggle. None but royalty or high 
nobility is worthy of serious treatment in an heroic play ; 
consequently affairs of state lend interest to the love affairs. 

The same situation exists in the romantic plays. They 
also deal with exalted personages only, whose fate involves 
that of the state. In the Maid’s Tragedy, the king is 
entangled in a miserable intrigue and pays the penalty with 
his life, while his crown is being reft from him by the 
brother of the woman he had ruined. In A King and No 
King, Arbaces loses his crown by a happy revelation which 
makes his marriage possible, and thereby, too, he regains his 
crown. The love of Thierry for Ordella comes in conflict 
with the villainy of his mother so that he dies her victim. 
Thus “thrones are tottering and revolutions brewing ”’ while 
the passions of individuals are being stirred. 


THE DENOUEMENT. 


5. It is to be expected that, if the heroic plays consist of 
more or less effectively theatric scenes, they will endeavor 
after special effectiveness in the dénouement. An exam- 
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ination of Dryden’s work shows his manifest intention of 
ending each play with its most effective scene. The methods 
adopted were usually artificial to a degree, of a nature some. 
times entirely surprising, and always more or less sensational 
in their effect. Thus, in the Indian Queen, the disappointed 
rival stabs himself, so comforted is he by the heroine’s pity 
for him, while the lovers stand helpless in the power of their 
enemies. Suddenly news is brought of the arrival of the 
banished queen Amexia, who, it develops, is the mother of 
the hero. Thereupon the wicked queen repents, frees the 
hero, who at once slays the villain and receives his mother, 
The now repentant queen, after a nobly heroic speech, kills 
herself. All these events are sensational enough and im- 
probable enough to satisfy the requirements of any heroic 
dramatist. The dénouement of the Indian Emperor is 
equally melodramatic. In Tyrannic Love sensationalism is 
still more rampant. Supernaturalism appears in the angel’s 
destroying the torture wheel. In the resolution of the 
lovers’ difficulties there is such a succession of stabbings that 
few escape; the soldiers enter and give the crown to the 
hero. The Conquest of Granada amazes us with the defeat 
of Almanzor, but reassures us with the discovery that the 
leader of the victorious Spaniards is his father. We are 
still further comforted by the death of the long-suffering 
Boabdelin and the assurance that the heroically virtuous 
Almahide will marry Almanzor after a year of weeping 
widowhood. The elements that make the dénouement of 
Aurengzebe are the conversion of the two wicked rivals, the 
spasm of jealousy which the hero feels when he sees his 
beloved with his dying rival in her arms, the self-immolation 
of the neglected wife, and the actual burning up of the queen 
in raving passion. 

An examination of the plays of Otway and Orrery reveals 
very much the same methods, the heaping together of sensa- 
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tional matter with a plentiful admixture of murders and 
suicides. Otway uses a method in favor among heroic 
dramatists, when in Don Carlos he lets the king know all 
too late that he has been tricked into believing his wife false. 
Then, very properly, he stabs the only guilty person not 
already mortally wounded, and goes mad himself. No ex- 
travagance was too great, no passion too harrowing, no device 
too patently artificial and improbable to be used in giving an 
effective end to the heroic situation. And there is nothing 
in the least inevitable about these dénouements. One ending 
is as likely as another. Otway makes tragedies and Dryden 
does not. Dryden’s plays could end tragically as well as 
not; only in his case his heroes are above the chances of 
fate ; circumstances work for them. With Otway’s it is dif- 
ferent ; his plays end with the heroes overwhelmed by their 
fate. Dryden would have spared the queen in Don Carlos 
and would not have allowed the hero to die by his own 
hands ; all the others he would likely have consigned to 
death. And this is because the characterization of these 
plays amounts to nothing. They do not carry their fate in 
their own breasts ; it is placed upon them by the will of the 
dramatist. 

Now, in this respect/the heroic play is but the successor 
of the romantic. Thorndike points out how effectively 
Beaumont and Fletcher worked out the dénouement of 
their plays. “The dénouement is never simple; it never 
turns out in just the way one would expect ; it never has the 
inevitableness of great tragedy. On the other hand, it is 


never, as in Measure for Measure, a long explanation of 
entanglements which the audience already understands. It 
usually does exhibit the lively variation of incidents, the 
succession of sharp surprises that we expect in effective 
melodrama.” In the Maid’s Tragedy “we have a number 
of situations, some not uncommon on the stage, welded 
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together in a dénouement which is perhaps unequalled }y 
any other in the Elizabethan drama in its power to hold the 
interest of an audience at fever heat. It holds this interest. 
moreover, after a scene of the greatest acting power ; it solves 
the difficult dramatic problem of maintaining the interest 
from the climax to the catastrophe. And yet this is no more 
than a fair example of the care with which Beaumont and 
Fletcher invariably heightened their dénouements. While 
joining and contrasting a large number of situations, involving 
all sorts of vicissitudes and misfortunes, while infusing each 
situation with dramatic power and advancing to an intensely 
powerful climax, they also seem to have been more careful! 
than their contemporaries in the development of a striking 
stage dénouement.” ' 

It is, of course, in the effectiveness with which the dé 
nouement is worked out that the great difference lies between 
the best work of Dryden and that of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It is the difference between artifice and art. Not one of the 
heroic dramatists had the fine technical skill of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; none of them could produce the splendid 
theatric effects of their predecessors. The sudden appear- 
ances, conversions, revelations of identity, suicides, murders, 
and the like, which occur so frequently in the heroic play, 
are never worked into a scene of such tremendous intensity 
as the great scene in the Maid’s Tragedy. Yet, though the 
heroic dramatists did not attain the success of their romantic 
predecessors, we cannot admit that there is no relation 
between the two. The heroic dramatists were trying to do 
with their wooden plays what Beaumont and Fletcher brouglit 
to such a state of theatric perfection in their living repre- 
sentations of dramatic situations. The same elements appear 
in both. There is hardly a device in the heroic play that is 
not already in the romantic; the few which occur are but 


1 Op. cit., pp. 114f. 
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natural extensions of devices already used. The difference 
is in the skill with which these devices are employed. 


THE TRAGIC ELEMENT. 


6. Dryden calls these plays tragedies. The term is rather 
loosely used and is evidently intended to cover any play in 
which deaths occur. In none of his heroic plays, however, 
is either of the lovers killed. In the Conquest of Granada 
the scheming Lyndaraxa and her two lovers are killed, 
they being the principals in the subplot, the king Boabdelin 
happily is slain in battle with the Spaniards, but the hero 
Almanzor, and the heroine Almahide, have only to wait 
during the year of Almahide’s conventional widowhood till 
they shall be married. The Indian Queen, the Indian Em- 
peror, and Aurengzebe do not present any noteworthy differ- 
ences to the type. Tyrannic Love, however, is not quite the 
same, since it has a double interest. The part concerned 
with the Christian martyr ends with her death and thus 
deserves to be classed as tragedy ; that dealing with the love 
of the Empress and the hero ends much like the Conquest of 
Granada, and is not tragedy. There are two plays, how- 
ever, which differ radically from these, and yet may be 
grouped as heroic; they are the tragi-comedy, The Maiden 
Queen, and the “comedy,” Marriage a la Mode. Both con- 
tain matter which has tragic possibilities as well as matter 
which is frankly comic. Marriage a la Mode, Scott conjec- 
tures,’ was changed from an heroic play proper into a tragi- 
comedy, “or rather a tragedy and comedy,” in consequence 
of the ridicule heaped upon the heroic play by the Rehearsal. 
In neither of these plays do events reach a tragic issue, and 
each contains comic matter such as does not appear in the 
heroic plays proper. Orrery’s plays are much like Dryden’s, 


'Scott-Saintsbury, 1, pp. 120-2. 
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except that in Mustapha the ending is tragic owing to the 
death of the hero and his sworn brother. Tryphon and 
Altemira end with the deaths of leading characters but with 
the union of the lovers. Henry V and the Black Prince are 
tragi-comedies, though the tragic element in each is rather 
insignificant. Otway’s two plays are eminently tragic. (Of 
all the heroic plays, it may be said that about as many are 
pure tragedies as are tragedies after the fashion of the Con- 
quest of Granada. Among these plays are a few tragi-come- 
dies, not much more than half a dozen. 

The complete tragedy is a well-known type on the English 
stage and requires no comment. But the incomplete tragedy 
and the tragi-comedy are not so well known. Fletcher 
defines a tragi-comedy in these words: “A tragi-comedy is 
not so called in respect of mirth and killing, but in respect 
it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy, 
which must be a representation of familiar people, with such 


god 


kind of trouble as no life be questioned: so that a 
is as lawful in this as in a tragedy, and mean people as in a 


comedy.”’ In view of this definition and the work of Beau- 


mont and Fletcher we can agree with Thorndike in regarding 
them as the first to study the type and formulate its rules. 
The type became very popular and continued so till the 
closing of the theatres. Dryden wrote five plays of this 
kind, Rival Ladies, Maiden Queen, Marriage a la Mode 
(called by Dryden ‘a comedy’), Spanish Friar, and Lov 
Triumphant, and in his later years repented, saying,—“ {or 
though the comical parts are diverting, and the serious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle: for mirth and 
gravity destroy each other, and are no more to be allowed 
for decent than a gay widow laughing in a mourning 


1 Preface to the Faithful Shepherdess. 
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habit.” ! The tragi-comedy was not without a certain 
vogue among the writers of heroic plays, but it was of much 
less importance than what I have called the incomplete 
tragedy. This differs from the types before the closing of 
the theatres and seems to be a natural accommodation of the 
tragi-comedy to the demands of the heroic play. In the 
ideal heroic play, the hero must not be killed ; it would be a 
paradox for a man like Almanzor to go down to his grave at 
the close of the play. Maximin, being a villain, should 
meet a villain’s reward; but a hero must rise above unto- 
ward fate and win his love. That is essential to his heroic 
character. But in doing so it is inevitable that he clash with 
enemies, who being villains must be punished, and that with 
death ; whether their death is due directly to him or not seems 
to be immaterial. Now, the tragi-comedy was hardly strong 
enough for the passions of this heroically developed character ; 
what was needed was that the tragic part should become real 
tragedy and the comedy remain with its happy ending for the 
lovers, but without the vulgar fun of decadent or Restor- 
ation comedy. Accordingly, the forces that work against 
the lovers are brought to naught in the persons of the wicked 
king and queen. Each has usually gone too far to be saved 
by repentance alone, though Aurengzebe’s father is a case of 
such salvation. Boabdelin falls in battle that his wife may 
be free to marry Almanzor. The Indian Queen repents in 
time to give the hero a chance to kill the villain Traxalla, 
and then, when she sees her love is hopeless, she stabs her- 
self. So the enemies of the lovers in the Indian Emperor 
die. The intensity of their passions which lead to death is 
on a par with the overpowering love of the hero and the 
heroine. This intensity of passion is further shown in the 
fate of the unfortunate rival; in the Indian Queen he slays 
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himself; in Tyrannic Love he invites and receives death }yy 
his attack on the tyrant. So the unfortunate Melisind, i 
Aurengzebe will sacrifice herself on her husband’s pyre as gy 
end to the sufferings she endured through his neglect. More- 
over, death is always imminent for both hero and heroine up 
to the very close of the play. Then they are free bhecayy 
death has descended on their enemies. They are always jy 
greater danger of death than they are in the tragi-comedy, 
Consequently death for the others is more imperative. 
To scenes calling for such exalted emotions it wa, 
natural that Dryden should not care to add the buffoonery 
or even the salacious dialogues and compromising situation: 
of his comedies. There is a falling off in intensity in the 
heroic part of the Maiden Queen and a still greater in that of 
Marriage a la Mode, which is in direct proportion to the 
increase in the comedy. When the two mighty topics of 
love and valor were the theme, there was such a concen- 
tration of interest about them that all indecent frivolity was 


done away with. Just enough comedy was retained to 
relieve to some extent the superlative seriousness of the 
heroic. 


II. CHARACTERIZATION. 


It has already been intimated that the characterization in 
the heroic play is very slight. It was shown that no attempt 
is made to build plot about character, that plot consists of a 
series of happenings, more or less theatric in nature, and 
without any vital connection with each other or with the 
characters figuring in them. The relation of plot to charac- 
ter is casual, not inevitable ; the hero of one play differs very 
little from that of another; the heroines are practically of 
one type, and the minor characters have still less individu- 
ality. No psychological interest attaches itself to any one 
personage in the strictly heroic play, since the dramatis 
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personae are not individuals but types. The characters, 
moreover, are not made to express themselves, but are 
revealed by the words of others.’ Almanzor is described as 
the great unknown in the opening scene of the Conquest of 
Granada, thus preparing for his entry later. This procedure 
follows that in Beaumont and Fletcher. Melantius gives 
such a description of Amintor in the Maid’s Tragedy, and 
later Lysippus similarly describes the conduct and character 
of Aspatia. In the opening of Aurengzebe we have descrip- 
tions of the emperor and his sons, just as in Philaster we 
have a detailed account of Bellario. This method of charac- 
terization is equally common in the heroic and the romantic 
drama. It is easier to present some idea of a character by 
describing him in the mouths of others than to make him 
reveal himself by his own words and deeds. Both the 
heroic and the romantic plays sacrifice psychological interest 
in character to theatric bustle. 


THE HERO. © 


1. The most important personage in the heroic play is 
naturally the hero, and he is the same in one play of 
Dryden’s as in any of the others, with differences only in 
the intensity of the heroic qualities. The heroes of Orrery’s 
plays are very like one another and do not differ much from 
those of Dryden’s. Otway’s Don Carlos and Alcibiades are 
much alike, but they are not fashioned on quite the same 
conventional pattern as Dryden’s heroes. The hero, who 
may be represented by Almanzor, that crowning glory of 
the type, is a man of royal or noble birth, as indeed are 
all the characters, of splendid presence, of surpassing valor 
and self-confidence. He falls in love after the play 


‘This Dryden approves of in his criticism of Jonson. See ‘ Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,’ in Essays, 1, 87. 
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begins and continues to love most constantly and devotedly. 
He sets no limit to what he can do. In his own esti- 
mation Heaven above and the earth beneath can furnish 
forth no being capable of resisting him effectually. With 
him on their side no men need fear ; with him against them, 
no men need hope. To Abdalla Almanzor says :— 


But at my ease thy destiny I send 

By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 
Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 
And not concurring in thy life, I kill. 


So he conducts himself throughout the play, bringing victory 
to whichever side he favors, till in the battle with the 
Spaniards he is deserted by his troops and is about to engage 
the Duke of Arcos, when their relationship of father and 
son is supernaturally revealed to each. Then he becomes 
one with the victorious Spaniards. Notwithstanding these 
feats of valor, however, he is several times overpowered and 
forced to submit like any ordinary man to the will of the 
king. Moreover, it is not through anything the hero does 
that Boabdelin, the great obstacle to his love, is killed ; that 
fortunate event happens in the battle with the Spaniards, 
when Almanzor was fighting for Boabdelin. This contrast 
between what the hero says and what he actually does is 
brought out more strikingly in some of the other plays. 
Montezuma in the Indian Queen is not saved by his valor 
from danger of death but by the sudden repentance of the 
Queen. Maximin, a very wicked hero, had declared :— 


Look to it, gods! for you the aggressors are, 
Keep you your rain and sunshine in your skies, 
And I'll keep back my flame and sacrifice. 
Your trade of heaven shall soon be at a stand, 
And all your goods lie dead upon your hand.? 


11. of G., ur:i. 
2 Tyr. Love, Vv :i. 
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No sooner has he uttered this blasphemous speech than 
Placidius stabs him to death. In the same play the good 
hero and the heroine are saved by the dagger of Placidius 
and the entry of the soldiers. -It is only an accident, not 
anything her lover could do, that saves Cydaria from death 
in the Indian Emperor. It is not Aurengzebe that saves his 
beloved from the jealous Nourmahal, but his hitherto bitter 
rival, now repentant and dying. In those plays which end 
tragically, the contrast between the hero’s boastful words 
and his inability to bring about a happy termination is still 
greater. Such is the case of Dryden’s Maximin, and of 
Settle’s Cambyses, who says :— 


I taught the Egyptian god mortality.! 


and later on learns mortality himself. Durfey’s Moaran 
declares :— 


Why, what has Fate to do with me? 

I am controuler of my Destiny ; 

Let such as fear to die call chance unkind ; 
My fate is as immortal as my mind ;? 


but he is powerless to save his beloved. 

Tt seems to be largely a matter of chance in any case 
whether the hero shall end in peace or in death. The hero, 
in fine, is a person who says much, and appears to do much, 
but who, when the work of bringing about a happy issue is 
analyzed, does not accomplish much. 

The love of the hero is as extravagant as his vaunted 
valor. Its beginning is sudden and violent. It knows no 
restraint; it also knows no progression. The hero is as 
mighty a lover at the beginning as at the end of the action. 
He will admit no obstacles as insurmountable to the attainment 
of his love, yet he by no means always overcomes them. 

1 Cambyses, 1 : i. 

* Siege of Memphis, 1. 
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Sometimes his love prevents his removing obstacles, as when 
his mistress will not let him violate honor to attain her love, 
Thus Almahide will not let Almanzor do anything agains 
Boabdelin which might remove the husband and open a way 
for the lover. The lover must obey his mistress’s commands 
to the letter. Love is preéminent in the mind and heart of 
the hero. Only very rarely is it esteemed less than honor, 
The hero will endure all things for love; he will go to 
prison, suffer death, before he will yield to the love of 
another, even though it be that of his queen. He is true to 
his beloved always. In one case, that in Marriage a |x 
Mode, the hero refuses to obey his beloved when her com- 
mands mean his sacrificing his love. She forbids him to take 
up arms against her father, when in this way only he can 
win her and secure for himself the throne her father is 
unjustly depriving him of. When she declares she will 
reveal his designs, he quietly puts her under arrest. Usually, 
however, the heroine’s word is law to the hero. When she 
dies, he follows. Moaran in Durfey’s Siege of Memphis is a 
remarkable exception, in that he will follow honor and no 
longer love, when he sees his beloved Amasis stabbed by her 
sister, the queen. 

That the hero of these plays is not entirely a copy of the 
hero of the French romances nor a complete creation of 
the heroic dramatist will be clear after an examination of the 
hero of the romantic plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. This 
hero is much the same in all these plays. In fact, as 
Thorndike remarks, “ Philaster, Amintor, and Leucippus' 
are so absolutely alike that they could, so far as they have 
any personality, readily be exchanged. ... Thierry and 
Arbaces? present a somewhat different type, in which un- 
governable passion is largely emphasized.” * Now there are 





1In Philaster, Maid’s Tragedy, and Cupid’s Revenge respectively. 
2In Thierry and Theodoret and A King and No King respectively. 
3 Op. cit., p. 123. 
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many respects in which Philaster is the forebear of the heroic 
hero. He is as boastful as the best of Dryden’s boastful 
heroes. He declares with the voice of Almanzor :— 


I never yet saw enemy that look’d 

So dreadfully but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 

So horribly, but that I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his.' 


He has a supreme scorn for others. Never for a moment 
does he doubt his own ability to crush anyone he encounters. 
He fears not even thunder, the voice of Jove; how much 
less does he fear the villain Pharamond. Obstacles that 
stand between him and the attainment of his purpose are 
but as steps by which he may mount; they never bar his 


progress :— 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this [falsehood], and I will scale them all.? 


The violence of his passions finds vent in words of denuncia- 
tion which suggest the heroic; it is the same rage that 
possesses Almanzor. So, too, his love is strong and passion- 
ate. It starts out suddenly, and at once reaches the height 
of passion, where it is turned into raging jealousy. While 
suffering from the pangs of jealousy, Philaster cries out :— 


Love me like lightning, let me be embraced 
And kissed by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than om one tongues 
Of hell-bred women ! . 


This is the tone and temper of the heroic hero. The latter, 
however, does not suffer jealousy to such a degree that it 
becomes the leading motif of the play. With him it is 
usually trivial and of short duration. In the same way 


'Phil., 1: ii. *Phil., UT:i. 3Phil., IV : iii. 
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Arbaces proclaims the wonders he has done ; his greatness 
surpasses all about him; his self-assurance is boundless :— 


If thou didst mean to flatter, and should’ st utter 
Words in my praise that thou thought’st impudence 
My deeds should make ’em modest.' 


Like Maximin he arrogates to himself divine power :— 


She [his supposed sister] is no kin to me, nor shall she be ; 
If she were ever, I create her none.” 


His love for his supposed sister is sudden and overwhelm- 
ing ; it is as intense as any love in the heroic play, and with 
it is the terrible consciousness of sin. He kisses Panthea 
and feels at once the thrill of love which he is powerless to 
resist. He is as much a victim to his love as any heroic 
hero to his nobler passion. He seeks expression for his 
feelings in the impossible; he would do what he knows is 
not in human power and so free himself from the tyranny 
of the moral law. Thierry’s attitude towards his beloved is 
the same as that of the heroic hero. In the anguish after 
his discovery that the woman he should sacrifice is his wife, 


he exclaims :— 
Stay! dares any 
Presume to shed a tear before me ; or 
Ascribe that worth unto themselves, to merit, 
To do so for her? I have done ; now on.*® 


And this is characteristic of his love for his wife, and 
equally characteristic of heroic love. 

The hero is very pure and noble, but his good qualities are 
conventional ; he is as much a type as the heroic hero. ‘There 
is no fine shading in characterization. He possesses no 
individuality which marks him from the heroes of the other 
plays. His resemblance to the heroic hero is further seen 


1 K and N. K., 1:3. 2 Ibid., 111 : i. 
3 Thier. and Theod., 1V : ii. 
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in his utter inability to bring about the happy solution. 
Philaster and Arbaces who boast so fluently accomplish 
nothing. In fact, they have been called “lily-livered 
heroes,” a title which they deserve better perhaps than the 
heroic heroes. Arbaces is ready to say what he will do, but 
others solve his difficulty ; Philaster poses very heroically 
but is singularly unheroic in his conduct ; Thierry is a mere 
tool in the hands of his mother and her agents. The heroic 
play attempts to improve on this lily-livered type, and still 
further inflates the hero’s boastfulness and piles extrava- 
gance upon extravagance. The result is that the hero of 
the later plays fights well, turns the scale of battle with his 
arm alone, makes a tremendous commotion, and yet can be 
captured, ignominiously treated, and granted the desire of 
his heart only through the agency of others. In this respect 
the heroic play is a development of the romantic. 


THE HEROINE. 


2. Corresponding to the hero is the heroine. Typically 
she is eminently pure and noble just as the hero is. There 
is no shading in the picture the dramatist draws of her. 
She loves ardently but never so as to imperil her virtue or 
even to violate the strict laws of morality enjoined by the 
heroic play. She stands for purity of conduct when her 
lover would sacrifice all for love. She upholds honor ; he 
thinks only of love. She maintains complete ascendency 
over her lover so that he is forced to do as she says. She 
would never consent to violate convention, as Juliet does, in 
order to gain her love; nor will she allow her lover to. 
Indeed, the heroine is as strictly a conventional type as 
the hero. 

The heroine of the romantic play is likewise very good. 
She has the same supreme love for the hero, the same con- 
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stancy in face of danger, as the heroine of the heroic play, 
But she differs in her attitude towards her lover. She is 
not lord over him as the later heroine is; she does not 
command his conduct like Almahide or Indamora. Arethusa, 
Panthea, and Ordella are wholly at the mercy of their lovers, 
Their attitude is one of virtuous submission to whatever may 
be the passion of their lords. They are as strictly conven- 
tional in their way as the heroines of the heroic plays are. 
Their conventionality is that of highly sentimental maidens 
or wives, not of imperious mistresses. Except in the most 
general characteristics the heroine of the heroic play bears 
but slight resemblance to the heroine of the romantic. 


THE LOVE-LORN MAIDEN. 


3. The character of the love-lorn maiden was fairly 
popular in the heroic play. She is the heroine proper of 
the Maiden Queen; in Tyrannic Love she appears as Valeria, 
who is in love with the hero Porphyrius ; in Marriage 0 /a 
Mode she is Amalthea, favored by the king for his supposed 
son Leonidas, but soon resigned to the realization that 
Leonidas does not love her; and in Awrengzebe Melisinda 
supplies the type, since she is deserted by her husband and 
mourns for his love throughout the play. Degenerate off- 
shoots from this type may possibly be the wicked women 
who make unsuccessful suit to the lovers. They are present 
in nearly every properly constructed heroic play, and they 
are as unfortunate in their love-making and as sentimental 
often in their conception of love as the love-lorn maidens 
proper. The unfortunate maid herself is of a nobler type, 
self-sacrificing, long-suffering, and sentimental to a degree. 
Her end in Dryden is usually tragic, as is also the wicked 
woman’s. The maiden queen gives up her own love for the 
sake of the true lovers, when, too, she had them both in her 
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wer. Waleria renounces Porphyrius to save him from the 
wrath of her father, the emperor. Amalthea arranges a 
meeting between the hero, whom she loves, and the heroine, 
his beloved. Melisinda endures all things at the hands of 
her unfaithful husband and then sacrifices herself on his 
funeral pyre. All these are sentimental enough. Valeria, 
the forlorn maiden in Orrery’s Black Prince, is disguised as 
a boy and waits in attendance on or near her former lover 
till the action of the play is near its close, when she is 
compelled to reveal herself; then the unexpected happens 
and she regains her lover. 

This type is more fully represented in the romantic play. 
Aspatia,’ Urania,” and Euphrasia* love hopelessly ; Spaconia,* 
Panthea,‘ and Arethusa* suffer much at the hands of the men 
they love, but ultimately marry them and are happy. The 
former type is found in Dryden’s women; the latter in 
Orrery’s Valeria. The work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
in the development of this type has thus been indicated :— 
“They intensely sentimentalized the character. They em- 
phasized over and over again the purity, the meekness, the 
utter self-abnegation of these maidens. They were made 
eager to serve when they could not marry and supremely 
devoted under the most discouraging circumstances. . . . 
For pure sentimentality Viola in Twelfth Night is a saucy 
school girl in comparison with the watery-eyed Aspatia. 
The type had never before been presented so elaborately and 
with such exaggeration.... Just what charm this style of 
girl exercised on the stage is, however, difficult to explain, 
nor is it necessary. All we need to remember is that they 
have little individuality, that they are utterly romantic, 
utterly removed from life, dependent for their charm almost 
entirely on the poetry with which they are described ; and 


? Cupid’s Revenge. 
* King and No King. 
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further, that they form one of the most distinguishing 
features of the Beaumont-Fletcher romances.” ! 

It would be strange if this type should not persist along. 
side of others into the heroic plays. The characters jy 
Dryden and Orrery, to go no further, are in a somewhat Jess 
degree the same with those in Beaumont and Fletehey. 
They possess no qualities not in the earlier characters. The 
main difference is that they are not invested in the same 
poetic beauty as in the earlier plays. They survive frow 
the romantic play ; they do not in any way develop the tyye. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL RIVAL. 


4. The unsuccessful rival is the male counterpart of' the 
lovelorn maiden. He appears as Acacis in the Indian Queen, 
as Orbellan in the Indian Emperor, as Placidius in Tyrannic 
Love, as Abdelmelech in the Conquest of Granada, as Arga- 
leon in Marriage a la Mode, and as Arimant in Aurengzel; 
as Tudor in Henry V, as King John in the Black Prince, 
and in dual form as Mustapha and Zanger in Mustapho. 
Now, nearly all these characters are extremely sentimental, 
and except Orbellan, Argaleon, and King John are very 
noble and self-sacrificing. Acacis slays himself on the mere 
assurance of his beloved’s pity; Placidius takes a sure way 
to his own death by slaying the king ; both know their love 
is hopeless and that life contains nothing to justify their 
continued existence. Usually these characters do all they 
ean to help the hero, either in chivalrous obedience to their 
beloved or from generous friendship for the accepted lover. 

This character as developed hardly exists in the romantic 
plays. Pharamond in Philaster is not much of a rival and is 
not in the least sentimental. He is like Argaleon in Marriay: 


1 Thorndike, p. 122 f. 
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a la Mode, who is favored by the king and is most effect- 
ually put in his place by both hero and heroine. Phara- 
mond and Argaleon are generously treated by the hero, 
when the wheel is come full circle and he has it in his 
power to treat them as he will. The sentimental rival is a 
counterpart to the sentimental lovelorn maiden. Just as 
Dryden in his version of the Tempest creates a counterpart 
to Miranda in Hippolito, “one that never saw woman,” and 
gave Miranda a sister Dorinda, and Caliban a sister Sycorax, 
so in these plays he and his fellows follow the same principle, 
and furnish a masculine counterpart to the forlorn maiden 
who was left over from the romantic play. The extreme 
sentimentality of the character betrays its relation to the 
highly sentimental Aspatia, Urania, Euphrasia, and the rest. 


THE EVIL WOMEN. 


5. In strong contrast to the good women are the evil 
women of the heroic play. They are always persons of 
high authority, who are capable of carrying out their evil 
intentions. They fall in love with the hero, make proposals 
of love to him, and are rejected. Henceforth their aim is 
to destroy the heroine, whom the hero loves. Their own 
marriage relations do not stand in the way of their intention to 
gratify their passion ; their husbands or paramours are usually 
at the same time making equally unsuccessful love to 
the heroine. The queens in the Indian Queen, Indian Em- 
peror, and Aurengzebe are all very much alike; they fall 
suddenly in love with the hero and constitute a dangerous 
obstacle to his love. The first two repent in their dying 
moment ; the last burns up in a raving passion. Lyndaraxa 
in the Conquest of Granada differs somewhat from the queens 
in that she belongs to the subplot and is engaged in playing 
off her two lovers against each other for the gratification of 
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her ambition. She also manages to propose love to Almanzor, 
with the usual result. Ultimately she meets a just death at 
the hand of her noble lover. The wicked women in Otway’s 
plays are of the same kind. Eboli plots against the life of 
Don Carlos, when her love is rejected. She is wounded to 
death and dies but not before she has dragged the queen and 
Don Carlos down to death. In the same way the queen 
makes Jove to Alcibiades and is repulsed; but she has 
already poisoned the heroine, who dies in the presence of the 
hero. He stabs himself and the queen cheats the gallows 
by suicide. The type does not appear in Orrery’s plays. 
The wicked women are recognized as a distinct type in 
the Beaumont-Fletcher romances." They do not play the 
same role as their counterpart in the heroic play, but in 
point of character they are closely related. Megra in 
Philaster is much the same as Eboli in Don Carlos, in that 
she is quite shameless in her passion and utterly ruthless 
in accomplishing her revenge. The villainy of the queen- 
mothers in Thierry and Theodoret and A King and No King 
is directed against their son and supposed son respectively, 
not against any hero who had rejected their love. In this, 
however, they show the same ruthlessness and murderous 
intentions that the queens in the heroic plays do. They 
confess adultery with brazen faces and would commit murder 
without turning a hair. Evadne differs from the women of 
the heroic play except in her repentance and her atonement 
and suicide; herein she resembles the Indian Queen. Other- 
wise she is without a counterpart in the heroic plays. The 
situation, so popular in the heroic play, in which the wicked 
queen makes unsuccessful suit to the hero is not paralleled 
in the Beaumont-Fletcher plays. The nearest approach to 
it is, perhaps, in the Double Marriage, where Martia proposes 


' Thorndike, p. 123. 
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marriage to the hero, is accepted, and is actually married. 
Then he repents of his deed and deserts her. From that 
follows the tragedy of the play, the deaths of the hero and 
his first wife, and the murder of his second. In all these 
cases the women are painted consistently black ; their charac- 
ters in both heroic and romantic plays are redeemed by 
nothing, unless an occasional deathbed repentance be counted 


as redemption. 
THE WICKED MEN. 


6. Corresponding to the wicked queen is the wicked 
king. He appears as the paramour Traxalla in the Indian 
Queen, as Montezuma in the Indian Emperor, as Maximin 
in Tyrannic Love, as Polydamas in Marriage @ la Mode, 
in a weak form as Boabdelin in the Conquest of Granada, 
and as the Emperor and Morat in Aurengzebe. These persons 
make unsuccessful love to the heroine—Boabdelin wins the 
hand but not the heart of Almahide—and seek to destroy 
whatever obstacle is in the way of their love. Similar 
characters are in Otway’s and some of Orrery’s plays. 

In the romantic plays there are certain resemblances to 
these characters. The king*in the Maid’s Tragedy, Martius 
in the Triumph of Honour, suggest the more conventionalized 
villain of the later plays. The type was, however, not 
formed in the romantic play. It may be regarded as another 
counterpart of a well-established type in the romantic play, 
in this case that of the wicked women. The balance of 
characters is a mark of the heroic play and stands, of course, 
for extreme artificiality as against the freer treatment of the 
romantic. 


Ill. LOVE AND HONOR. 


The situation developed in the Conquest of Granada is the 
occasion of a conflict between the hero, who stands primarily 
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for love, and the heroine, who is true to honor. This con- 
flict shows itself in their conduct as well as in their frequent 
“disputes.” The same situation confronts the queen and 
her lover in Tyrannic Love as well as the lovers in the 
Indian Emperor, Marriage @ la Mode, and Aurengzebe. In 
all these cases the heroine regards herself as bound by moral 
ties to the persons opposing the hero. Almahide is betrothed 
and later married to Boabdelin; Berenice is the wife of 
Maximin ; Cydaria and Palmyra are the daughters respec- 
tively of Montezuma and Polydamas, and therefore differ in 
point of view from their lovers, and Indamora cannot oyer- 
look Aurengzebe’s duty as a son. In Henry V Tudor has 
to decide between his friendship for his king and his love 
for Katherine, whom the king also loves. King John has 
the same problem in the Black Prince. In Tryphon there are 
three pairs of lovers and the man in each pair has to decide 
between his love and some pressing emotion or duty. The 
situation in Don Carlos is the same as that in the Conquest of 
Granada, except that the end is tragic. The “dispute” 
concerning the respective demands of love and honor is very 
artificial and stilted and is made even more so by tlie 
stychomythic form in which it is frequently put. It retards 
the action, often when action is most demanded. This 
“amatory battledore and shuttlecock,’’ as Saintsbury calls 
it, will break in upon the progress of the plot, which 
cannot move till the lovers have settled their dispute to their 
satisfaction. In few of these plays does the conflict ever 
resolve itself into an absolute choice between love and honor. 
A convenient death in Dryden’s plays resolves the question 
of honor, or the force of circumstances removes responsi- 
bility ; a compromise puts the troubled rival of Orrery’s 
plays at his ease; and death swallows up love and honor in 
Otway’s. One feels that all such disputing is the vainest of 
dead literary fashions. 
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This problem plays no such part in the romances, though 
it appears in several of them. In A King and No King it 
is the problem of the play in that the king must choose 
between loving his sister and preserving his honor and hers. 
A fortunate discovery saves him from making a decision. 
In the Triumph of Honour the wife remains constant in 
honor, while the husband wavers between honor as repre- 
sented by his wife’s chastity, and honor as represented by 
her obligation to fulfil a thoughtless vow. A somewhat 
similar case is that of Ordella in Thierry and Theodoret; she 
is ready to sacrifice her life for her husband’s honor as 
involved in the fulfilment of his vow, while he refuses to do 
violence to his love by fulfilling his vow. This is not the 
conventional conflict between love and honor, but it is plainly 
allied to it. This matter of love and honor had not become » 
crystallized into a convention in the romantic plays. The 
conflict was only slight, incidental, not by any means a 
recognized dramatic situation. Hotspur felt the fascination 
of honor, but never saw in it a foe to love. The discreet 
Falstaff made fun of it. Indeed there was a tendency to 
make fun of this extravagant honor. Nicodemus in the 
Triumph of Honour says :— 

Honour pricks ;— 
And, sutler, now I come with thwacks and thwicks.! 
This disrespectful treatment of honor persisted into the heroic 
play and voices the hero’s opposition to the enemy of love. 
Aurengzebe says :— 
Honour which only does the name advance 
Is the mere raving madness of romance.’ 

It is not till we reach the heroic play that we find a 
recognized opposition of love to honor, and then love is 
given the preference. The dispute, too, is a later develop- 

Se. i. 
* Aurengzebe, 11:i. See also Chase: The English Heroic Play, pp. 124 f. 
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ment ; it can hardly be regarded as existing in the romantic 
play. 
IV. STAGE EFFECTS. 


As a further means of winning popular approval thy 
heroic dramatists, especially Dryden, furnished forth thei; 
plays with stage effects of a largely spectacular and in sone 
cases sensational nature. This is quite in keeping with the 
effective situations and dénouements already noted as charac- 
teristic of both the heroic and the romantic plays, though of 
a less artistic order. Theatrie effectiveness must be gained 
by somewhat adventitious scenic effects and startling situations 
as well as by events arising more directly out of the plot, 
These theatric effects may be roughly grouped as («) singing 
and dancing followed by a sudden change sometimes in vio- 
lent contrast to what preceded ; (6) an incantation in which 
the future is darkly revealed somewhat in the semblance of 
a masque; (c) torture scenes and scenes of combat. Eyi- 
dently much care was spent on these scenes so that the 
representation might meet the design of the author. In 
the Indian Queen (111, i) “ Zempoalla appears seated upon 
her slaves in triumph, and the Indians, as to celebrate the 
victory, advance in a warlike dance ; in the midst of which 
triumph, Acacis and Montezuma fall in upon them.” The 
two men enter to demand Orazia and her father from tli 
queen. Still more effective is the situation in the Jndivn 
Emperor (Iv, ii), which is thus described: “A pleasant grotto 
discovered ; in it a fountain spouting ; round about it Vas- 
quez, Pizarro, and other Spaniards, lying carelessly unarmed, 
and by them many Indian women, one of which sings the 
following song [Song]. After the song two Spaniards arise, 
and dance a saraband with castanietas: At the end of which 
Guyomar and his Indians enter, and, ere the Spaniards can 
recover their swords, seize them.” This bit of stage-cratt 
ends in the release in the same scene of the Spaniards on 
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their promising Odmar, one of the Indians, to secure him a 
woman he loves. The scene is given an importance in the 
lot it does not deserve, though it is not wholly extraneous. 
The Zambra dance in 1 Conquest of Granada (1, i) is 
followed immediately by “a tumultuous noise of drums and 
trumpets ” and by the entrance of Ozmyn, who announces 
the enemy at the gate. In the second part (rv, iii) Espe- 
ranza’s song is followed immediately by the appearance of 
the ghost of Almanzor’s mother, who warns her son against 
“known crimes of lawless love.” There was therefore a 
double gain, first, in the rather picturesque setting for the 
song and in the beauty of the song and the dance, and, 
second, in the violent contrast produced by the irruption of 
persons who completely changed the character of the scene.' 

In the incantation scenes there is a mixture of the masque 
and the ghost scenes. In the Indian Queen (1, ii) Zem- 
poalla consults a conjuror, who summons the spirits to reveal 
the future. Thereupon the God of Dreams rises to warn 


her against seeking to know the future. This so dejects the 
queen that the conjuror calls the aerial spirits to “bring her 
soul back to its harmony.” Their song fails, however, to 
compose her, and she leaves the cell with threats of destruc- 


tion. Somewhat more elaborate is the scene enacted in the 
Indian Emperor (1, i), where Montezuma seeks the aid of 
the High Priest in an endeavor to know Almeria’s mind. 
One spirit foretells disaster, whereupon the Priest summons 
a more favorable spirit, who predicts happiness which is 
conditional on conduct. Then unsummoned the ghosts of 
Traxalla and Acacis arise and point out Montezuma, though 
why Acacis, who had always been a faithful friend to Monte- 
zuma, should in spirit shape seek to terrify him is not clear. 
At any rate they both fail, but when the “ghost of the 
Indian Queen rises betwixt the ghosts, with a dagger in her 


‘Compare too the simple form of the Masque in Marriage a la Mode, 
IV : iii, 
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breast,” his hair grows stiff, his eyeballs roll. Her prophecy 
is equally terrifying. The speeches of some of the super. 
natural beings are in lyric measure in keeping with the 
characters of the speakers, and thus suggestive of the masque. 

In Tyrannic Love (tv, i) the masque effect is more de. 
veloped. The scene is an Indian cave. Nigrinus, the 
conjuror, enters “with two drawn swords, held upward jn 
his hands,” and summons the spirits Nakar and Damilear, 
who carry on a lyric dialogue when descending in clouds: 
when the clouds part, Nakar flies up and Damilcar down, 
The latter gives riddling responses to the questions put to 
him, and then stamps, whereupon St. Catharine is revealed to 
them and “a scene of a Paradise is discovered,” while the 
spirit sings. “At the end of the song a Dance of Spirits. 
After which Amariel, the guardian angel of 8. Catharine, 
descends to soft music, with a flaming sword. The spirits 
crawl off the stage amazedly, and Damilcar runs to a corner 
of it.’ Damilear cringes while Amariel denounces him. 
The verse in which the spirits speak is in lyric measure in 
keeping with their supernatural character. 

Somewhat allied to these scenes are the torture scenes 
in the Indian Queen (v, i), the Indian Emperor (vy, ii), and 
Alvibiades (vy), the spectacle of the torture wheel destroyed 
by the angel in Tyrannic Love (v, i), the grand display of 
the fight for the honor of Almahide between her champions 
and her traducers in 11 Conquest of Granada (v, ii). Ghost 
scenes are no more the property of the heroic play than of 
other classes of serious plays. All these stage effects are for 
the most part not essential to the action, though they are not 
detached from the action. Their purpose is primarily to 
interest by an appeal to easily awakened emotions, such as a 
fondness for lyric dialogue and song, for the spectacle of 
supernatural beings appearing and disappearing, for the sight 
of men writhing in torture, for the splendor of a tourney at 
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arms, and the like. Primarily these things interest the 
spectator, secondarily they bear some relation, more or less 
intimate, to the development of the action. They are artifi- 
cial expedients to enhance interest in the heroic play. 

Now the idea of these devices was not new to the heroic 
dramatists. The masque was a favorite form of dramatic 
entertainment in the years 1608-1611, and, says Thorndike, 
“there can be no doubt that Beaumont and Fletcher turned 
to them for stage pageantry . . . . In the Four Plays, the 
yarious deities that descend and ascend, the numerous pro- 
cessions, and the curious machinery where ‘the mist ariseth 
and the rocks remove,’ are all like similar performances in 
the court masques.”' Likewise it is pointed out that in 
other plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, eighteen in all, the 
masque appears to a greater or less extent. The masque in 
the Humorous Lieutenant (Iv, iii) is exactly of the kind we 
find in Dryden’s plays ; other plays have masque-like scenes 
of similar nature. The Maid’s Tragedy has a complete 
masque of more pretensions than anything in Dryden. It is: 
evident that these scenes as they appear in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s and Shakspere’s romantic plays may readily be 
considered as the model of corresponding scenes in the heroic 
plays. There are gods and supernatural beings ascending 
and descending, incantations and prophecies of the future, 
dances by goddesses, nymphs, shepherds, and the like, songs, 
and fine spectacular effects. The lyric measure of the verse 
and the musical effects link these scenes with the masque on 
the one hand and with corresponding scenes in the heroic plays 
on the other. The torture scenes, the tourney, and the dance 
are an outcome in the more artificial drama of the desire for 
effects that appeal for instant approval, and are not the 
direct development of situations in the romantic plays. 


JAMES W. TUPPER. 
' Op. cit., p. 131. 
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XIX.—DOUBTS CONCERNING THE BRITISH His- 
TORY ATTRIBUTED TO NENNIUS.' 


This treatise, which contains the earliest notice of Art)yy. 
deserves a place in the history of literature as foundation of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. 

The work begins with brief chronological and geogray)hi- 
cal chapters, proceeds with accounts of British origins, 
mentions of Roman imperial time, recital of Saxon advent 
in the form of a biography of Wortigern (the core of the 
document), and allusions to British struggles against Kentish 
and Northumbrian kings; it exhibits, therefore, a measure of 
sequence which partly justifies its title of Historia Britonuin2 

Respecting the date of composition opinions have been 
various. Until lately, scholars set the time either in the 
ninth century,’ according to statements contained in the docu- 
ment, or in the eleventh century,‘ if these statements were 
regarded as irrelevant or forged. Recent writers have been 
more liberal in concession of antiquity. Zimmer thought the 
treatise to have been compiled by Nennius in 796. Duchesne, 
Mommsen, and Thurneysen accept the part assigned to 
Nennius, whom however they regard only as editor of pre- 

'T. Mommsen, Historia Britonum cum additamentis Nennii, Monumenta 
Germanie Historica, auct. antiquis., xm, Berlin, 1894.—L. Duchesne, 
Nennius retractatus, in Revue Celtique, xv, 1894, 174-197 (contains text of 
ms. of Chartres ).—Recent literature: G. Heeger, Uber die Trojanersage 
der Britten, Munich, 1886; H. Zimmer, Nennius vindicatus. Uber eniste- 
hung, geschichte und quellen der Historia Britonum, Berlin, 1893; R. Thur- 
neysen, Nennius vindicatus, in Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, Xxv111, 1595, 
80-113. 

*In the Middle Ages this name, or Historia Britannica, was often be- 
stowed on the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
’So Schéll, La Borderie, G. Paris (see Heeger, op. cit., p. 19 f.). 
* Wright, Heeger. 
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existing material. Mommsen supposes the work to have 
been composed by the end of the seventh century. To my 
own mind, the evidence for so early a period is inadequate ; 
concerning the period and character of the compilation I 
desire to submit observations, which of necessity must take 
the form of a commentary ; it will be understood that these 
are offered under the reserves proper to an obscure and com- 
plicated subject, in which an investigator can hardly hope 
entirely to escape error. 

The mss. may be divided into five groups: (1) the frag- 
mentary and recently discovered codex of Chartres (ninth or 
tenth century, according to Mommsen), ascribed to a certain 
son of Urbacen ; (2) what may be called the accepted text, 
represented by that codex of the Harleian library (eleventh 
or twelfth century), anonymous, which forms the basis of the 
critical edition; (3) Mss. offering a text in general accordant 
with the preceding, but referring the authorship to Gildas ; 
(4) a text formed by a combination of that of Chartres with 
the Gildas type, professing to have been prepared by Marcus 
a hermit, and represented by a codex of the Vatican library 
(eleventh century); (5) Mss. in the main answering to the 
third class, but adding a preface of Nennius, as well as 
certain other increments; with these is affiliated an Irish 
translation of the late eleventh century (a fragment in Lebor 
na h-Uidri of 1106). 

The codex of Chartres stands by itself, in sharp contrast 
with all other texts. The fragment breaks off in the account 
of the Saxon invasion, and in this section does not materially 
differ ; but the prefixed chapters, which in the accepted text 
form a connected story, are few and isolated. There can be 
no question that this type is independent of Harleian ; the 
only doubt must be, whether (after making allowance for a 
bad copy) Chartres gives us that same older text, which in 
Harleian is expanded and rearranged, or whether the two 
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have a common source in an earlier original, which the 
former has mutilated and abstracted, the latter enlarged 
and recombined.’ In the title of Chartres, the treatise \: 
described as consisting of extracts from a life of Sain 
Germanus, accompanied with an account of British origins: 
From the absence of mention, it may be inferred that the 
Arthuriana and other documents appended to the story of 
Wortigern were not included. 

In the twelfth century we find William of Malmesbury 
and Henry of Huntingdon treating the document as authori- 
tative. A little earlier, but only at the end of the eleventh 
century, may be dated Hugo of Flavigny and Chronicon 
Vedastinum, cited by Mommsen. 

Earlier alleged notices seem to me unproved. (1) A us, 
of Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, ascribed to the end 
of the tenth century, contains a concordant date of the Saxon 
advent ; the passage answers to the text of Chartres and not 
to that of Harleian ; the agreement may depend on the use 
of common literary material.’ (2) Cormac MacCuilenain 
(ninth century); that this Irish writer used the Historia is 
merely an unfounded guess.‘ (3) Heiric of Auxerre (about 
880) has a parallel chapter, but according to the view taken 


1 The latter view is that of Mommsen ( who prints Chartres only as variae 
lectiones). 

2According to Mommsen the title runs: ‘‘ Incipiunt Exberta fu Urbacen 
de libro sancti Germani inventa et origine et genealogia Britonum.”’ Fi 
for fii, i. e., filii. Exberta is supposed by Thurneysen an error for excerpti, 
since the Nennius preface uses this word ; but the writer of the preface did 
not knew a text answering to Chartres, hence is not an authority. 

5’ Mommsen, p. 132; see below, p. 640, note 4. 

‘In his History of Ireland, Keating cites from the lost Psalter of Cashel 
statements concerning Partholon, etc., evidently founded on the Histor; 
the Psalter he cites as a work of the holy Cormac, son of Cuileannan (1, 
6). The Psalter is referred to the early eleventh century ; Keating could 
have had no reason for his ascription, save his fancy that Cormac, as an 
ecclesiastic of Cashel, must needs have been engaged in the composition. 
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below, did not know the Historia.' (4) Beda: because of 
agreement in a single date (of Harleian and not Chartres) 
Mommsen supposes that he was acquainted with the compi- 
lation ; the concordance can equally well be interpreted in 
the reverse direction’; I shall give reasons for believing that 
Beda, used at first or second hand, supplied suggestions to 
the various writers of the Historia. 

Indications of time contained in the treatise itself are 
numerous, but so divergent that no two agree. This variety 
has usually been explained as a result of successive editions, 
in which each editor introduced his own date. However, it 
is by no means clear that any of the notices were intended 
to give dates of composition. A large allowance must be 
made for scribal error, misconception, and absolute forgery. 
Among chronological mentions which may be taken as 
determinations of authorship none are included in the older 
text of Chartres. 

Remarks may be arranged according to the successive 
sections, beginning with the preface. 


Apologia of Nennius.—The author, who names himself as 
Nennius, a disciple of Elvodugus, explains that in his 
opinion it is worth while to present extracts containing 
information which the stupid and ignorant doctors of Britain 
have overlooked. Accordingly, he has made a compilation 
from Roman annals and ecclesiastical chronicles, that is to 
say from Hieronymus, Eusebius, Isidorus, and Prosper, from 
annals of Scots and Saxons, and from the books and tradi- 
tions of his own country; he apologizes for the defects of 
his literary style. 


Elbodugus or Elbodg is mentioned in the so-called Annales 
Cambriae as having changed the date of Easter in 768, and 
as dying in 809. 


1P. 653, below. ?P. 638, below. 
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In documents of this type, it is not unusual to find gy 
unprefaced work provided with a fictitious prologue ; while 
it is entirely in the usual course that an anonymous hook 
should be attributed to some scholar of local celebrity (as jn 
this case also to Gildas). The preface has evidently been 
prepared by some one who had before him the completed 
text of the treatise. It appears in the first instance as . 
marginal gloss contained in a ms. of the twelfth century ;! 
under ordinary conditions, the chapter would unhesitatingly 
be set aside as a forgery. . 

Zimmer, however, offered an ingenious defence, based on 
the character of the Irish version. To all appearance, this 
was made from a codex of the fifth class; Zimmer held 
that the rendering shows certain superiorities, which prove 
that the translator could not have been limited to such a 
text, but must have had in his possession a Latin copy of 
a form better than any existing Ms., so that the translation 
has claims to consideration parallel with any Latin copy. 
This doctrine involves the genuineness of the preface, its 
subsequent omission from the Mss., and eventual restoration 
through the margin.’? In order to establish so improbable a 
relation, the advantages of the Irish rendering ought to be 
very apparent. A further difficulty arises from the exces- 
sively free procedure of the Irishman, who abbreviated, 
transposed, added, and glossed according to his pleasure.’ 


‘According to Mommsen, ss. D and C, in which the preface is marginal, 
are so alike as to form but one testimony, while those Mss. in which the 
preface has crept into the text are no more than copies of these. 

*The question is complicated by additions contained in the Nennius 
texts, also in the first instance marginal glosses, by a writer who calls him- 
self the pupil of one Beulan. This glossator, it would appear, pretends 
personally to have known Elvodugus; see below, p. 667, note 1; Thur- 
neysen, pp. 63, 97. 

’The extent of the translator’s freedom is well set forth by Heeger, in a 
review of Zimmer’s work ; Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, May, 1894, pp. 
399 ff. 
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However, so far are the merits of the translation from being 
obvious, that the instances of alleged advantage are both few 
and insignificant ; a rearrangement in the interest of lucidity 
is entirely in the writer’s style ; apart from this, there is no 
single case in which readers of the version will not be likely 
to prefer the Latin text.' Again, the discovery of the text 
of Chartres, not used by Zimmer, shows that Nennius at 
most could have been only an editor, and that if he did 
profess to be responsible for the work, he deceived his 
readers. Under these circumstances, it appears to me that 
there is no necessity to disturb the shade of Nennius, which 
might rather be allowed to repose peacefully in that limbo 
provided for ghosts of fictitious personages. 

From this point I follow the divisions of the accepted 
text, with comparison of Chartres. 


I. Six Ages of the World, cc. 1~6.—These are noted, and 
their duration estimated. The matter will hereafter receive 
consideration. 


II. Geography, ce. 7.—The island of Britain is said to 
have received its name from a Roman consul Brutus.’ 
Mention is made of its dimensions, rivers, subordinate isles, 
and twenty-eight cities. It is said to be inhabited by four 
nations, Scots, Picts, Saxons, and Britons. 


In the year 138, B.c., D. Junius Brutus, surnamed Callaicus, 
while campaigning in Further Spain, came in view of the 
ocean, and saw the sun set in its waters. This event was 
thought of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the 


'The only cases sufficiently salient to allow examination are passages 
associated with the names of Damhoctor (p. 635, note 1, below), and 
Equitius (p. 640, below). The translator, or the Latin text he used, may 
have made a correction or two from the Vatican text : see Thurneysen, p. 82. 

* “ Britannia insula a quodam Bruto consule Romano dicta.’’ 
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chronology of Hieronymus ; the writer in the Historia, or y 
predecessor, thought that since Brutus got so far, it was only 
reasonable to suppose that he had also crossed the sea, and 
had given his name to Britain. 

The twenty-eight cities are mentioned in the present tense, 
as if still extant. Beda, in his geographical chapter, gives a 
similar notice, but describes them as things of the past, 
The source of both writers is the De Excidio Britanniue, 
attributed to Gildas, where the language is ambiguous, and 
can be taken as either past or present; but that the cities 
were not existing at the time is shown by another sentence ; 
in speaking of traffic on the Thames and Severn, De Excidio 
states that it had once been great. The word olim is taken 
up into the Historia ; it is evident, therefore, that the author 
of the latter used the present tense, not as having any rela- 
tion to his own date, but because he understood that the 
language of his source bore that signification. This makes 
a first example of a practice which will appear to be frequent; 
the tense may be called an antiquarian present.' 

A similar remark applies to the establishment of four 
nations, including Picts; the mention may be borrowed from 


Beda.? 


(2) Roman and Trojan origins.—These are obtained in 
four different ways. The obscurity may be in some measure 
elucidated by preliminary remarks. 


1 De Excidio, c. 3: ‘‘ Britannia insula . . . . bis denis bisque quaternis 
civitatibus ac nonnullis castellis . . .. decorata.’? Beda, 1, 1: ‘‘ Erat et 
civitatibus quondam xx et viii nobilissimis insignita, praeter castella 
innumera . . . .’’ Historia, c. 7: ‘‘in ea sunt viginti octo civitates et 
innumerabilia promontoria cum innumeris castellis . . . . et in ea habitant 
quattuor gentes, Scotti, Picti, Saxones, atque Brittones.’’ Observe the 
word innumeris, apparently a reminiscence of Beda. 

? Hist. eccles., u1, 6. 
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Before the first of these notices was prepared, the Historia, 
in its process of gradual accretion, seems first to have added 
the geographical chapter. The initial words of this section 
derive the name of Britain from a Roman consul; if a 
Brutus were name-giver of the land, it would be natural to 
make him also an eponym of the folk; but for such service 
the consul of B. c. 138 was too recent ; a glossator, accord- 
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i ingly, posited a Brutus sufficiently remote to answer for 
4 fore-father. In this essay, as usual, he turned to the ever- 
a ready hand-book, the chronology of Jerome-Eusebius. 

“ On the basis of hints furnished by Virgil, Jerome was 
2 able to assign dates to early Latin kings. The first was of 
= course Aeneas, the second his son Ascanius, the third his 
a later son, Silvius surnamed Postumus, who is credited with 
a reign of twenty-eight years, and who became the ancestor 
a of Latin sovereigns, all surnamed Silvii. If Britons came 






from a Roman house, through Rhea Silvia they must be 
descended from Silvius Postumus, and through Aeneas 
from Trojans. The first legend-maker went no further, 
carried back the eponym only to the foundation of Rome, 
and did not find his invention adequate to the construction 
of a migration legend. 

Jerome supplied a second entry calculated to produce 
imitation. In a spirit of delicate flattery, Virgil made the 
Julii descend from Iulus (Ilus, eponym of Ilium), son of 
Aeneas, also called Ascanius. The latter, as forefather 
of Julii, must, thought commentators, have had a son named 
Julius; and to such a Julius Jerome gave a birth-date of 
870 years after Abraham.' If the Roman imperial house 
was honored by a descent from Aeneas, the eponym of 
Britons deserved a like distinction; it was only necessary to 
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*“Ascanius Julium procreavit a quo familia Juliorum orta, et propter 
aetatem parvuli, quia necdum regendis civibus idoneus erat, Silvium Pos- 
tumum fratrem suum regni reliquit haeredem.’’ 
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treat the original Brutus as Jerome had treated Julius ; and 
this later glossators proceeded to effect. 


(a) Brutus, son of Rhea Silvia, ¢. 11. Chartres.—Britons 
descend from Romans and Greeks. They are Romans, as 
derived from a Roman family to which belonged Brutus the 
consul who occupied Britain, and which was founded by an 
elder Brutus, son of Rhea Silvia, and third brother to 
Romulus and Remus; Britons, accordingly, come from the 
stock of Silvius, son of Aeneas, and their kings, like the 
Roman, are entitled to the epithet of Silvii; through Aeneas, 
they go back to Dardanus the Trojan. The latter, however, 
was himself a Greek emigré; hence Britons are also Greeks.' 

Vatican.—The passage is amended by omitting the name 
of Brutus, son of Rhea; Britons are said to come from 
Silvius Postumus, but we are not told in what manner. 
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Ancient writers, also desirous to annex the Trojan glory, 
had insisted that Dardanus originally came from their own 
country ; Servius made him an Italian, Isidorus, whom the 
Historia follows, a Greek.” 

Here we perceive the antiquarian manner of expression ; 





'The passage in Chartres is full of scribal errors: ‘‘De Romanis et 
Grecis trahunt ethimologiam, id est de matre Labina filia Latini regis 
Italie et patre Siluianiae (read Siluii filii Eneae), filii Enachi, filii Dardani, 
filii Dardanus, filii Saturni. Rex Gothorum (read Grecorum ; so Vatican) 
perrexit ad partem Asiae, et Trous filius Dardani edificauit urbem Troie. 
. Et de stripe (i. ¢., stirpe) Si'luii filii Eneae ex Labina orti sunt 
Remus et Romulus et Brutus, tres filii regine sanctimonialis pro // / mi (?) 
Reae, qui fecerunt Romam. Brutus consul fuit in Roma epiromanus 
quando expugnavit Hispaniam et detraxit in seruitutem Rome, et ‘postea 
tenuit Britanniam insulam quam habitant Britones filius illi olli Siluio 
Posthumo. . . .”’ 

Vatican alters the word epiromanus to imperti Romani, but has epiromanus 
in c. 3; a proof, I think, of what is otherwise sufficiently clear, that the 
editor had before him a text like that of Chartres, which he in some 
measure recast. 

2 Etym., rx, 2, 67. 
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Britons are said to inhabit the whole island, Saxon time 


being passed over. 


(b) Brito, brother of Postumus, c. 11. Chartres.—At the 
period when Eli was priest in Israel, and the ark fell into 
the hands of the Gentiles, Brito reigned in Britain, and his 
brother Postumus over Latins. 

Harleian.—The words are retained, but receive a preface. 
Reigns of Latin kings are given ; Silvius is assigned twelve 
years, and his son Postumus thirty-nine years. 


The writer in Chartres probably intended to make the 
eponymic Brutus (instead of a third brother to Romulus and 
Remus) a third brother to Ascanius and Silvius Posthumus. 
This the recaster did not understand or approve ; he there- 
fore, by dividing the personality of the latter, created a new 
king Postumus, to whom he gave a term of years in excess 
of that allowed by Jerome for the third Latin king. His 
spelling Brito shows that his copy of the Historia already 
contained the Frankish Chronicle. 


(c) Brutus, son of Hisicion and grandson of Rhea Silvia, 
ec. 18. Chartres, Harleian.—Frankish and Roman explana- 
tions are concorded, by making the Alanus of the Frankish 
Table a son of Rhea Silvia. A pedigree is carried to Japhet. 


(d) Brutus, son of Silvius Postumus, c. 10. Harleian.— 
Silvius, son of Aeneas, has a son who, according to prophecy, 
is destined to destroy father and mother, and incur universal 
odium. The prediction is fulfilled ; this son, named Brutus, 
is obliged to go into exile, and flies to isles of the Tyrrhene 
(i. e., Mediterranean) Sea, whence he is expelled by Greeks 
willing to avenge the death of Turnus at the hands of Aeneas, 
his grandfather. He resorts to Gaul, where in memory of 
Turnus he founds the city of Tours, and finally arrives in 
Britain, which land is still peopled by his descendants. 
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Vatican.—The chapter is freely edited. Brutus is made g 
son of Ascanius; the prediction affirms that he will become 
a general favorite. 


It seems strange, in a Welsh document, to find an echo of 
the adage bruti Britones ; but such seems to be the case with 
the prophecy. 

The passage is a recast and substitution ; the migration 
legend is now supplied which is wanting in (a), and the 
latter suppressed. 

In making Brutus a son of Ascanius, the editor of Vatican 
evidently had in mind the similar descent of the Julius 
already mentioned ; we perceive with what clear conscious- 
ness these fictions were elaborated. 


In these British origin legends, the two primary accounts 
(those connected with the Frankish Table and with Brutus, 
son of Rhea) seem to have been independently added by 
different hands; with the desire of antiquity or harmony, 
two other explanations were interpolated, and all these we 
have in Chartres; the recaster, to whom we owe the text 
of Harleian, substituted for the notice concerning Brutus, 
brother of Romulus, a more elaborate legend of his own, 
making Brutus a son of Silvius. This last was accepted by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, through whom Brutus the Trojan 
became a literary personage. 

The Trojan stories of the Historia have a considerable 
resemblance to the earlier tales respecting the Trojan ancestry 
of Franks. In both the suggestion seems to have been that 
of assonance, both were elaborated by the aid of Virgil ; in 
origin, however, they seem to have been quite independent.' 

The reviser who produced the accepted text (of Harleian) 
chose to punctuate his undigested material, in such manner 


'Mommsen supposes that the Frankish story depended on a misspelling 
of a Colonia Traiana as Troiana, Mon. Germ. Hist., auct. antiquis., 1x, 61°. 
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as to emphasize his own addition;' he did not attempt 
further to introduce clearness ; the Irish translator, however, 
effected a rearrangement. 

Between the various accounts are intercalated (in the later 
text only) migration legends relating to Picts and Scots (i. e., 


Trish). 


B. Picts, c. 12. Harleian.—After an interval of not less 
than 800 years came Picts, who occupied the islands called 
Orcades, thence devastated many regions, and settled the 
north part of Britain, where they remain, occupying the third 
portion of the island to the present day.” 


The source is Beda, who in his first chapter describes the 
voyage of Picts from Scythia, as they themselves aftirm,* 
their unsuccessful attempt to settle in Ireland, and occupa- 
tion of North Britain. 

The intermediate station at the Orkneys is added by the 
writer in the Historia. 

The statement that Picts still occupy a third of Britain 
appears sufficiently categorical; nevertheless, the mention is 
only another example of the antiquarian present, similar to 
that just noticed in the case of Britons. The model seems 
to be the language of Beda, who speaks of Pictish matri- 
archy as in his day still existing.‘ 


C. Scots, (a). From Spain to Ireland, ce. 13.—Last of all 
Scots migrated from Spain. (1) First came a certain Par- 
tholomus, with a thousand men; these were eventually swept 


'The words ‘‘ hoc experimentum bifarie inveni’’ (c. 10), and ‘‘aliud 
experimentum inveni’’ (c. 17) are additions of the reviser. 

* Et manent ibi tertiam partem Britanniae tenentes usque in hodiernum 
diem. 

* From Scythia because of their association with Scots who were Scythians. 
See below. 

*Quod usque hodie apud Pictos constat esse servatum. 
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away by famine and pestilence. Next Nimeth, son of Agno. 
men, with his company, after being sea-tossed for a year and 
a half, effected a landing, but finally returned to Spain, 
Finally three sons of a Spanish knight arrived in thirty 
ships, and remained a year. From the shore they perceived 
in the midst of the sea a tower of glass, on the summit of 
which were standing men; they attacked the castle, but were 
swallowed up by the waves; one vessel, with a crew of 
thirty men, having been wrecked, had taken no part; hence 
descended the population of Ireland. 


Glass, by reason of its splendor, is a fairy material ; an 
isle of glass is known to French medizeval romance.' [y 
this tale, the waters seem to swallow assailants of sea-fairies, 
It is likely, therefore, that the interpolator who added thi: 
passage really obtained his material from Irish informants, 

The connection of Spain with Ireland seems to have 
depended mainly on the assonance of the names Iberia and 
Hibernia. Again, according to medizval geography, Spain 
was opposite Ireland.? 

In this chapter the Irish translator employed a very free 
hand, interpolating additional races, notably the Firbolg and 
Tuatha De Danann. These peoples play a great part in 
Irish medizval literature, and their fortunes are related 
in elaborate texts. The relation of these to the Historiv 
and to the Irish version involves the solution of complicated 
problems, not yet adequately discussed, and cannot here be 
taken up, especially as the inquiry has only a remote connec- 
tion with the sources and date of the Historia. 


(b) Scots from Spain to Britain, c. 14.—The last emigrant 
was Damhoctor, whose race settled in various regions of 


1Crestien, Erec, 1947. 
2“ Hibernia . . . usque contra Hispaniae septentrionalia, quamvis magno 
aequore interjaciente pervenit.’’—Beda, 1, 1. 
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Britain. Istoreth, son of Istorinus, took possession of Dal- 
riada, Buile and his followers took the Isle of Man, the 
children of Liethan occupied South Wales and adjacent 
districts, until they were expelled by Cuneda. 


Since Damhoctor is called the last emigrant, it seems 
necessary to suppose that Istoreth and the rest were meant 
to pass for his descendants. The Irish translator makes 
Damhoctor settle in Ireland. Some texts of the version, in 
place of the proper name, read dam ochtor, a company of 
eight ; the reading has been taken to prove that the renderer 
must have had more precise information concerning the Irish 
stories used by the writer of the Latin text; to my mind, 
however, the Irish words must be set down as only a piece 
of folk-etymology.’ 


(c) Scots from Egypt to Spain, c. 15.—According to learned 
Scots, after Pharaoh had been drowned in the Red Sea, a 
noble Scythian was resident in Egypt ; him the Egyptians, 
in their weakened condition fearing his power, expelled from 
their country; he wandered through Asia for forty-two 
years,” some of the stations being named, and afterwards 
crossed to Spain, where his descendants multiplied, this 
happened at the time of that Brutus, with whom began 
Roman consuls. 


This chapter does not supply an alternative origin, but is 
given as a supplement to the statement already made ; in the 
two previous chapters we have learned in what manner Scots 
arrived in Ireland and Britain from Spain; we now learn 
how they had been established in the latter country. 


Zimmer thinks the translator’s language and arrangement to indicate a 
better Latin text; to my mind the version is made from the text we 
possess. 

*After the ‘‘ Peutinger Table,’’? Mommsen, p. 115. 
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The Pictish Chronicle, apparently belonging to the end of 
the tenth century, gives to the Scots alternative derivations: 
they came from Scythia (Scoti for Sciti); or else they ar 
named after their queen Scotta, daughter of Pharaoh. 

Scotta figures in another migration legend. The author 
of the Life of St. Cadroe (eleventh century) relates that the 
folk of Choriscon, a town on the Pactolus, resolve to migrate 
to Thrace; they pass through the Hellespont, coast Crete 
and Sicily, whence a storm drives them to the Illyrian Sea 
and to Spain near the Ebro. They pass the Pillars of 
Hercules, traverse the ocean, and attain Ultima Thule, com- 
ing in view of the mountains of Ireland.? This happened 
in the day of Crassus, Pompey and Cesar. Landing at 
Cloin on the Shannon, they occupy Armagh and other locali- 
4 ties. After some years they cross to Britain, arrive at Ross, 
45 and name the country at first Chorischia, afterwards Scotia, 
i from Scotta, the Egyptian wife of their Lacedsmonian 
i leader Nelus or Niulus. The model for the voyage is 
furnished by the Aeneid; the writer remarks that neither 
Aeneas nor Ulysses had endured equal sufferings. 

It will be seen that the Life and the Historia exhibit 
) no sign of mutual acquaintance. Both accounts deal with 
ig migration of Scots as a chosen people, resembling in their 














| ha fortunes the children of Israel; both indulge in synehron- 

yet isms, possess a similar style, and seem to bear the marks of 

m ie a like period of historical speculation. 

Hh 

ny i 1 Chronicle: ‘‘Sciendum vero est quod Britones in tertia mundi etate ad 
i Britanniam venerunt ; Scite autem, id est Scotti, in quarta etate Scociam 


sive Hiberniam obtinuerunt.’’—Skene, op. cit., p. 3. Historia: ‘ Brittones 
venerunt in tertia aetate mundi ad Britanniam: Scotti autem in quarta 
obtinuerunt Hiberniam.’’—C. 15. 

2W. F. Skene, Chronicle of the Picts, etc. Edinburgh, 1867, p. 107. 
The Life names the part of the Irish coast first seen as Cruachan Eile ; this 
is the height on which Saint Patrick fasted, and (according to the later 
legend followed in the Historia) received certain boons from the Almighty 
(p. 659, below). 
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The Life evidently borrows the name Scotta from the 
Pictish Chronicle. The Historia does not name Scotta, but 
it seems probable that the author of the passage conceived 
of his Seythian noble as the husband of that lady ; he con- 
cords the Scythian and Egyptian origins, which in the 
Chronicle are only alternative. Finally, the Historia uses 
identical language; it seems, therefore, that the Pictish 
Chronicle must be assumed as a source, and that the Irish 
migration legends did not find a place in the compilation 
before the eleventh century, which must be set down as the 
date of the revised text of Harleian. 


IV. Roman emperors in Britain, Chartres.—The text con- 
tains two separate paragraphs, both dealing with the wars of 
Julius Cesar, but obviously from different hands. 

(1) ¢. 0 of Duchesne.—(a) An account is given of Cysar’s 
expedition. (b) Mentioned are names of emperors who 
visited the island ; allowing for bad spelling, these are Julius, 
Claudius, Severus, Carausius, Constantinus, Maximus, Gra- 
tianus; in a confused manner are noted events connected 
with Maximus. (c) Added is a piece of chronology hereafter 
to be considered. 

(2) (a) A separate notice of the wars of Julius. (b) A 
statement that the Roman generals were thrice slain by 
Britons. 


Harleian.—The second paragraph of Chartres (2, a) makes 
c. 19, while the mention of 2, b does not appear until c. 30; 
in the intervening chapters, ec. 20-30, are given details 
concerning Roman emperors connected with Britain. As 
these are seven in number, and agree with 1, b, except as to 
the final name, it seems clear that the writer had before 
him the very text which we now have in Chartres; the 
alternative notice of Julius he omitted as unnecessary ; 
the item concerning the seven emperors he made the basis 
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of an elaborate expansion ; perceiving the historical erro: 
he chose to omit the name of Gratianus and substitute tha 
of an imaginary Maximianus;' after the reference to the 
three British revolts (c. 30), he himself, or a third hand, 
added in accordance with De Excidio Britanniae two chapters 
relating to the British embassies sent to implore aid of Rome, 

By the crucial test of this section we perceive a relation 
consistent with all the other facts, namely, that the text of 
Harleian is not independent, but a free recast of that which 
we have in Chartres. 


Chronology.—At this point may be introduced observys- 
tions concerning various dates scattered through the con- 
pilation, but for the most part only in the later text. 

(1) The conversion of Britain, c. 22, Harleian.—This is 
said to have been effected in the year 167, by a legate of 
Pope Eucharistus, sent to Lucius, king of Britain. 

The mission is mentioned in Liber Pontificalis, where the 
pope is Eleuther ; the date is not given, bué must have been 
after 170. Beda notes the event, also making the name 
Eleuther, but giving the year as 176. To my mind, the 
agreement and difference is adequately explained by tle 
supposition that the Historia, as usual, uses Beda, but als 
as usual, perverts names. 

(2) The Saxon Conquest.—De Excidio declares the revolt 
of Saxon mercenaries to have taken place after a fruitles 
embassy sent to Aetius when for the third time consul (445), 


1 De Excidio states that the expedition of Maximus, by depleting the 
island of its militant youth, was responsible for British downfall. The 
reviser observed that this mention was not noted in his text, and inferred that 
the Maximus in question was not that same Maximus whose affairs were 
remarked ; he therefore, for the sake of distinction, varied the name to 
Maximianus, and utilized it to replace that of Gratianus, who was in no 
way connected with Britain (the writer in Chartres may have confused the 
emperor with the local British imperator or “‘ tyrant’? Gratianus ; Thurey- 
sen, p. 92). 
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On the strength of this statement Beda assumed that the 
Saxon advent must needs have taken place a little later, or 
during the reign of Marcian and Valentinian, that is to say, 
in 449 or subsequently ; this opinion was adopted into the 
Saxon Chronicle, and with Asser became an absolute date 
of the Conquest. 

The only notice of the Conquest having any historical 
validity, that of a contemporary Gaulish chronicler who 
under the 19th year of Theodosius (441-2) notes the reduc- 
tion of the island to Saxon supremacy, was in the Middle 
Age unremarked.' 

According to Orosius and Zosimus, the evacuation of 
Britain by the Romans took place about 409; the differ- 
ence between this period and the 449 of Beda seems to 
account for the forty years of terror mentioned in the Life 
of Wortigern (c. 32) as preceding the Saxon arrival. 

The Historia, however, contains other and irreconcilable 
statements, 


(1) Saxons in 500, c. 0 of Duchesne, Chartres.—The obscure 
passage seems to affirm that in the year 801 had expired 
three centuries of Saxon occupation. As authority the 
writer mentions an abbot of Ripon.’ 


'“ Britanniae usque ad hoc tempus variis cladibus eventibusque latae in 
dicionem Saxonum rediguntur.’’—Mon. Germ. Hist., auct. antiquis., 1x, 
660. 

* The passage is a curiosity : ‘‘ Et in tempore Guorthigirni regis Britannie 
Saxones pervenerunt in Britanniam, id est, in anno incarnacionis Christi, 
sicut Libine abasiae Inripum civitate invenit vel reperit, ab incarnacione 
Domini anni D usque ad kl. Jan. in xii luna ut aiunt alii trecentis annis 
a quo tenuerunt Saxones Britanniam usque ad annum supradictum.”’ 

According to Duchesne (p. 182), the year 801 did offer the required 
coincidence between the first of January and the twelfth day of the moon. 
De Exeidio had predicted, that Saxon power in Britain would endure 
only three hundred years; Saxon writers of the ninth century, perhaps, 
argued that the prophecy had already been discredited, since the Saxon 
landing had certainly taken place earlier than 500. 
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This designation of time appears only in Chartres; jt j 
valuable only as setting a limit for the text, which muy 
needs be later than the beginning of the ninth century, anj 
since the author (perhaps at second hand) cites an undatej 
predecessor, may be indefinitely later. 

(b) Saxons in 347 from the Passion, ce. 31, Chartres 
They are said to have been received by Wortigern in this 
year, being that of the reign of Gratianus (for the second 
time) and Equitius.' 

Harleian, ete.—The second name is corrupted to Equantius, 

The Irish translator here has Equit.? 

Under this year Victor of Aquitaine notes as consuls (in- 
tianus (for the third time) and Equitius.® 

In a ms. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ascribe 
to the end of the tenth century, occurs a similar passage, 
which, however, varies from that of the Historia, and seen: 
to me not borrowed from the latter.‘ 

The origin of the date is not clear, but may have depended 
merely on scribal error.° 


(c) Saxons in 428, c. 66, Harleian.—They are said t 


1“‘Regnante Gratiano secundo cum Equitio Saxones a Guorthigim 
suscepti sunt anno cccxlvii post passionem Christi.” 

? Zimmer (p. 20) assumes that the more correct form of the name indicated 
that the Irishman used a Latin text older and better than Harleian ; however, 
in the name of Eucharistus, above mentioned, the translator corrected ti 
Eleuther ; in the present case I suppose that he simply amended from 
Prosper. 

8 «* Gratiano iii et Equitio.’’ 

***Quando Gratianus consul fuit secundo et Equitius quarta, tunc his 
consulibus Saxones a Wyrtgeorno suscepti sunt anno cccxlvii a passione 
Christi.’? Observe the Anglo-Saxon name of the king, also the initial 
(as given by Mommsen, p. 172). 

5The author, perhaps, misread Beda’s date of cccexlviiii by dropping 
c and i; he then looked out the year in Victor, and obtained the consuls 
(these held over in 348); he forgot that Beda reckoned from the Incarna- 
tion. The Welsh scribe took Equitius as well as Gratianus to be an 
emperor, hence the word regnante. 
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have arrived in the consulship of Felix and Taurus, which 
year according to Victor of Aquitaine should be 428 (but 
the Historia gives the year as 400). 

Of this date no explanation has been offered. I suggest 
that it is accounted for by the concordance between the 
Saxon advent and the time of Germanus, according to 
the Historia. Prosper makes Germanus to have visited 
Britain in 429. 

The writers in the Historia, as will hereafter appear, seem 
to have had no original Welsh sources of information, but 
to have been dependent on the ordinary handbooks. 

(3) Computations by eras.—In his chronology, having 
arrived at the beginning of Christ’s ministry in the 15th 
year of Tiberius, Jerome takes a backward glance, and gives 
a computation of the number of years elapsed from epoch- 
making persons or events, the Creation, Deluge, Abraham, 
Moses, Solomon, the Captivity. The year in question is 
called the present year." This calculation was taken into 
: the Epitoma of Prosper. Beda made the sixth age of the 
2) world begin with the birth of Christ, and extend to the 
Judgment, establishing as the beginning of the several eras 
the Creation, Deluge, Abraham, David, the Captivity, the 
Incarnation. Differences of authorities in regard to initial 
and terminal points were sufficient to allow medieval imi- 
tators a margin of originality ; again, these were at liberty 
to carry on the computation to recent time, which they 
would naturally do by introducing new eras, which need not 
of necessity be connected with the year of composition.? In 
3 this manner were made computi, of which three, by as many 
S| hands, have found a place in the accepted text of the 
|| — Historia. 
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*“Computantur in praesentem annum.’’ 
*Thus Jerome himself, at the end of his work, counts up to the 14th 
year of Valens, which was not the date of authorship (he reserved con- 
temporary history, as he says, for more extended treatment). 
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(a) ec. 1-6, Chartres, Harleian.—First, years connected 
with epochs are given, ending with the number from Adan 
to the Captivity. Secondly, the Six Ages are noted after 
Beda. 

Harleian.—Between the first and second mentions, the 
accepted text introduces additional matter; the number of 
years is computed from Adam to Christ, then from both e 
the Incarnation and Passion to a medisval date (generally 











assumed to be that of authorship). # 

' In regard to medieval documents, it is a general rule of F 

ae interpretation, that the hypothesis of intercalation (if appli- ? 
ae cable) has precedence over that of abridgment. The additions, 
ah therefore, must be set down as interpolated; any doubt is 
ee removed by observing that in concluding his count at an er 
ne i earlier than that of Christ the writer in Chartres followed 

a ae the example of Jerome. 


The medieval date varies in different mss. ; Harleian has 
831 from the Incarnation, Vatican 976, being, as is said, the 
fifth year of Eadmund, king of the English, the Nennius 
glosses 912, being the 30th year of Anaraut, said to be 
reigning in North Wales.’ 

Bie In regard to the Vatican date, it is noteworthy that 976 

Hi Hf is not the fifth year of Eadmund (which would be 944). 
ie Again, the time of the edition can scarcely be intended, since 
3 other passages bring that down to 1021. 

As to Anaraut, this entry was originally a marginal gloss. 
The writer evidently had access to a text (the Vatican, or a 
; similar one), which gave the year of a Saxon king; his 
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it 1 Harleian: ‘‘ab incarnacione autum ejus anni sunt deccexxxi. Other 
'} Mss. vary only the year: Vatican: dceccclxxvi et v annus Eadmundi regis 
f Anglorum. Nennius texts: deccxii usque ad xxx annum Anaarauht regis 
+f Moniae, qui regit modo regnum Wenedotiae regionis, id est Guernet (i. ¢., 
| i Guened) ; sunt igitur anni ab exordio mundi usque in annum praesentem 
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| HE * Mommsen, p. 117, note. 
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novelty consisted in substituting a Welsh for a Saxon defini- 
tion. The glossator was a forger; in the use of tenses he 
conforms to the style of the treatise, and in mentioning his 
lower limit as the present year simply copies Jerome. 

The same computation is made more complicated by a 
much later imitator, whose work appears in L (ms. of the 
13th century). This writer begins with an affirmation that 
the treatise was composed in the year 858 (see below) ; he 
then counts by years of the world to an epoch which seems 
to be 919 (but probably the variation from 912 is simply 
the expression of his own arithmetical ineptitude). As an 
authority he quotes Henry of Huntingdon; this does not 
prevent him from repeating the notice in which the final era 
is called “the present year.” 

Coming to Harleian, we find the years to the Passion 
given as 796 (in other Mss. 790), to the Incarnation as 831. 
The unusual difference of 35 years (instead of 32 or 30) 
argues scribal error. No explanation is given as to the era ; 
the universal custom of the chronologists who are followed 
would require the mention of the consuls or year of an 
emperor; we must suppose that such addition has dropped 
out. 

The original form of the entry seems to be irrecoverable ; 
perhaps there was in the first instance no intent to assign a 
date of authorship ; if this was the case, the date could have 
been nothing better than the conjecture of a scribe as to the 
period of the treatise which he copied. 

(b) c. 16, Harleian.—F rom the Saxon arrival to the fourth 
year of a certain Mermin are reckoned 428 years. Notices 
are given connected with Patrick, Bridget and Columba. 
Counting by cycles of 19 years, 438 years are made from 
the Incarnation to the advent of Patrick in Ireland, thence 
431 to the year “in which we are.’’! 


*“ Duo anni in ogdoade usque in hunc annum in quo sumus.”’ 
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Annales Cambriae records the death of a Mermin in 844 
The era of Mermin cannot be intended as the date of 
authorship, since a later year is noted in the same chapter, 
The mention of Irish saints seems to indicate that the writer 
used an Irish chronicle. His phrase may follow the analogy 
of Prosper, and mean only the year now in question ; o: 
the time may be in the nature of a citation from his source, 

(c) ¢. 66, Harleian.—A writer who used the Cursus Pas. 
chalis of Victor of Aquitaine gives a reckoning from the 
Christian era down to the Saxon advent, which, as already 
noted, he makes to have been in a year which should have 
been numbered as 428. He proceeds 69 years further to 
the consulship of an alleged Decius, who cannot be identi- 
fied. The passage abounds in scribal and_ arithmetic! 
errors. 

In this case we clearly perceive that the author’s final era 
had nothing to do with his own date. 

On the whole, the conclusion seems to be that none of the 
many mentions of time warrant the assignment of a period 
to the treatise, whose antiquity must be determined from 
other indications. 


V. Life of Wortigern, cc. 31-49, Chartres, Harleian— 
After the series of prefixed chapters, we come to an account 
of the Saxon invasion, which forms the core and oldest part of 
the compilation. 

After the British revolts, above noted, ensued a_ period 
of anxiety, lasting forty years. Guorthigirnus was king of 
Britain, and was disturbed by fear of the Romans, the Picts, 
and Ambrosius.* 


1 There seems to be no sign that the reckoning by cycles is later than the 
rest of the chapter. 

?At this time Ambrosius, the prophetic boy of the Historia, is not yet 
born. However, the passage belongs to the awkward sutures of the compi- 
lation ; we may presume that an editor who attached the life to the prefixed 
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In three ships arrive exiled Germans, commanded by 
Hors and Hengist ; these the king welcomes, and assigns to 
them as a residence the isle of Thanet. At this time begins 
the ministry of Germanus, whose first miracle is recorded. 

The Saxons increase in number, and become burdensome 
to the Britons, who murmur at the charges imposed by their 
maintenance. Hengist obtains leave to bring over his family ; 
a messenger is sent across the ocean.' Additional Saxons 
arrive in sixteen ships, carrying the daughter of Hengist, 
who obtains leave to erect a castle ; when this is completed 
he invited the king to a feast ; at the banquet, Wortigern is 
served with the cup by the maid, of whom he becomes 
enamored, and whom he obtains in marriage ; as her price, 
Kent is conceded, without the knowledge of its king.’ 

At the suggestion of Hengist, Wortigern invites Octha and 
Ebissa, son and nephew of Hengist, promising them territory 
near the Roman Wall. These arrive in forty ships, and 
their force continually augments ; in the end the new-comers 
make their way to Kent. 

The story now passes over half a generation. Wortigern 
conceives a passion for his daughter by his Saxon wife, and 
marries her. Germanus, accompanied by the British clergy, 
seeks the king. It is arranged between the guilty pair that 
the paternity shall be laid on the saint ; this intent is miracu- 
lously defeated ; the child acknowledges the king as his 
carnal father, while Germanus, by cutting the boy’s hair, 


chapters (at first mere glosses) committed a prolepsis ; perhaps he intended 
to have it understood that predictions of the future adversary alarmed the 
king. 

'“ Trans Tythicam vallem.’’ With Claudian this was only a poetic name 
for the ocean. De Erxcidio, from which the phrase is borrowed, and the 
Historia, scarcely comprehend the words; Tythica Vallis (the Vale of 
Tethys) was probably thought to be the proper name of a northern sea. 

* Guoyrancgonus. 
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becomes his spiritual parent. Wortigern is anathematized, 
and retires from the assembly. 

In order to protect himself against the Saxons, his magi 
advise the king to erect a stronghold; search is made for 
a proper locality, and selection made of Montes Hererj 
(Snowdon); the citadel is begun, but never completed ; 
Wortigern is compelled to surrender the fort, together with 
the rule of West Britain, to the youth Ambrosius ; he him- 
self resorts to North Wales, and in a place called Gunnessi 
builds Cair Guorthigirn. 

Guorthemir, son of Guorthigirnus, encounters the intruders, 
defeats them in four battles, and expels them from Britain. 
He falls sick, and directs that his grave be made on a hill 
above the port whence the enemies have sailed ; if this pre- 
caution is taken, they will never be able to master that part 
of Britain. His injunction is neglected, and with the aid 
of Wortigern the invaders return. Arrangement is made for 
a feast, at which terms of peace are to be arranged ; the 
Saxons treacherously bring weapons, and massacre British 
lords. The king is made prisoner, and obliged to ransom 
himself by surrender of lands belonging to East and South 
Saxons. 

The king flies before Germanus to his own land of Guor- 
thigirniaun, thence to Arx Guorthigirni in South Wales on the 
Teivy. The saint and his monks follow, and during three 
days fast and pray against the king; on the fourth night, 
fire from heaven descends and consumes the castle; all 
within perish. So much, says the writer, he had read in a 
life of Germanus.’ 


1A common European custom. So among the Lombards, adoption is 
said to have been accompanied by cutting the hair. Charles Martel sent 
Pipin to Luitbrand that the latter, after the custom of Christian believers, 
might first cut the lad’s hair, and so become his spiritual parent. See note 
of W. Gunn, Nennius, p. 162. 

2 *<Tn libro beati Germani repperi.” —C. 47. 
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It is added that other tales are related, namely, that the 
king’s body burst, or that the earth opened and swallowed 
him. 

A genealogical record is furnished, according to which the 
sons of the king are named as Categirn, Pascent, and Faustus, 
the fruit of the incestuous alliance, born of the king’s 
daughter Fausta, and afterwards builder of a monastery.’ 
The pedigree is carried down through Pascent to the twelfth 
generation, ending in a Fernmail. 


In commenting on this narrative, notice may first be taken 
of the part played by the boy Ambrosius; in more detail, 
the account runs as follows. 

Snowdon having been chosen as the site of a fortress, 
workmen and materials are gathered, but removed by night ; 
this happens three times. The king’s magi affirm that the 
edifice will never stand, unless moistened with the blood of 
a fatherless boy. Messengers are sent to discover such a 
victim, and at Campus Elleti in Gleguissing are found 
children at play, one of whom is reproached by his mates 
as being a boy without a father. The mother is sought, and 
owns that she has conceived without human intercourse. 
The boy is led to the king, but begs to be confronted with 
the magi, whom he asks to tell what is below the pavement 
of the court in which they are standing. This they are 
unable to expound, and an inquiry is made; beneath the 
surface is found a pool; when this is drained, are seen two 
vessels united in such manner as to include a folded sheet, 
which is unwrapped, and proves to contain two dragons, one 
red and the other white. These at once do battle with each 
other, and at first the red dragon has the advantage, but at 
last is mastered and driven from the sheet. The magi are 


According to Zimmer, p. 15, the reference is to the celebrated Faustus 
of the 5th century, a bishop of Regium in Provence. 
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unable to expound the spectacle, which the boy explains as 
symbolic of British and Saxon warfare ; Saxons, typified by 
the white dragon, shall for a season prevail, but finally be 
driven from the island. 

The boy then addresses the king: “ Depart from this 
tower, which thou canst not build, and traverse many 
provinces in quest of a safe citadel, while I will remain 
here.” And the king said to the boy: “ By what name art 
thou called?” And he answered: “I am named Ambrosius 
(that is to say, he seems to have been Ambrosius Guletic).” 
And the king said: “Of what race art thou?” And he 
replied: “My father is one of the consuls of the Roman 
people.” ' So he gave him the abode, with all the kingdoms 
of the west part of Britain, and he with his magi went to 
the north, to the region which is called Gunnessi, and there 
built a city named after himself Cair Guorthigirn.” ? 

Evidently, the legend belongs to the category of those 
connected with “ foundation sacrifice.” New edifices, espe- 
cially those erected above water, were thought to be in 
danger from spirits, who object to interference with the 
primitive freedom of their territory, and who, like all evil- 
disposed beings, are likely to be nocturnal in their assaults. 
In such cases protection can be obtained only by a human 
offering ; a life must be surrendered, and the body of the 
victim must be scattered through the edifice, or the blood 
mingled with the mortar. In primitive times, it seems to 
have been regarded as necessary that the offering should be 
of noble birth, or at least belonging to the gens; with the 
progress of enlightenment, such destruction seemed an unne- 


1*Tile respondit: ‘Ambrosius vocor.’ Id est, Embreis Guletic ipse 
videbatur. Et rex dixit: ‘De qua progenie ortus es?’ At ille: ‘Unus 
est pater meus de consulibus Romanicae gentis.’ ”’ 

*The name of Cair Guorthigirn, it will be noticed, is doubled, th 
locality being assigned both to North and South Wales. Perhaps the name, 
like Arthur’s Seat, was a legendary one, which might belong to several 
districts. ‘ 
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cessary waste; a substitute might be satisfactory ; instead a 
filius alicujus, a filius nullius might answer. Such is evi- 
dently the basis of the narrative, the requirement that the 
child should have no earthly father being merely a miscon- 
struction. Legends of this sort are rather European than 
the property of any particular people. The representation 
that the intended victim saves himself by the exercise of 
prophetic power is, so far as I know, peculiar to this story, 
and may probably have been the contribution of the author. 
The idea, that an unimportant but worthy person may be 
made to take the place of a wicked sovereign is part of the 
miracle of Germanus recited in the Historia, whence may be 
borrowed the trait that the evil ruler is dismissed by the 
mandate of a supernatural authority which he cannot resist. 
However, the principal increment of the familiar motive is 
found in the name of Ambrosius. 

In De Excidio Britanniae, we are informed that after 
Britain had been laid waste by Saxons, and its inhabitants 
driven to the mountains, Britons rallied under the leader- 
ship of the last surviving Roman, Ambrosius Aurelianus ; ' 
a series of struggles ended in the final defeat of the invaders 
at the siege of Mount Badonicus, forty-two years before the 
date of writing, from which time the country had enjoyed 
immunity from foreign foes. We ask, what is the relation 
of this Ambrosius to the personage of the Historia? Were 
the two identical or different? This question presented itself 
also to mediwval readers ; it is a strange proof of the confu- 
sion in the treatise, that the Historia itself contains opposite 
opinions on this head. A passage just cited, and incorpor- 
ated in the account, declares that probably they were the 
same ;* a second and a third, noticed below, appear to dis- 


*Aurelianus, like Augustus, doubtless as a title of honor. 

*The Ambrosius in question, says the writer, was seemingly Embreis 
Guletic. The Welsh word, in later spelling Gwledig, means ruler, 
and doubtless is intended as a translation of the Aurelianus of De Excidio. 
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tinguish ;' a fourth, already noted, and introduced at the 
outset of the Life, is inconsistent with either personality, 
No doubt all these four mentions were from as many 
different hands, being in the nature of glosses or additions ; 
for the intent of the author of the biography, we must look 
only to his narrative. 

The date and the royal authority of Ambrosius avree 
sufficiently with the statements of De Excidio. But the 
decisive feature is the common Roman descent ; De Excitin 
makes Ambrosius born of Roman parents wearing the purple, 
who had perished in recent disturbances ; the Historia simi- 
larly describes him as the offspring of Roman consuls. It 
is plain, therefore, that the account is merely an expansion 
of an idea contained in the older work ; the author meant to 
explain the enfances of the deliverer; as he was perfectly 
familiar with the language of De Excidio, his story is not 
an ancient Welsh tradition, but a deliberate literary invention. 

Next is to be noted the relation of Wortigern with Germa- 
nus. Historically, there could have been no connection; 
the saint, as has been mentioned, is said to have been in 
Britain in 429; Beda places the conquest after 449; the 
writers in the Historia knew nothing more from independent 
sources ; but it was open to a legend-maker, like the writer 
of the life, who did not know or did not care for dates, to 
associate the two. 

The first miracle of the saint is recounted in a rhetorical 
style. Germanus, in the course of his journey through 
Britain, applies for hospitality at the door of a tyrant named 
Benli, but is turned rudely away ; evening comes on, and 
the wanderers have no shelter. A servant of the king called 
Catel receives them into his cottage; having no more than 
one cow with her calf, he kills the calf and serves it to the 


1Pp. 658 and 669, note. 
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saint. Germanus commands that no bones be broken; on 
the morrow the calf is found alive at the side of its mother. 
At morn, Germanus and his companions once more resort to 
the gate of the palace. It is the custom of the tyrant to put 
to death any servant who fails to present himself by sunrise ; 
a man comes panting and sweating, running in his haste to 
arrive in time; the certainty of death in case of delay does 
not prevent him from pausing to make obeisance ; Germanus 
asks if he believes in the Trinity ; he avows his faith, and 
receives baptism and the kiss of peace; he then enters 
and perishes. Germanus remains all day at the gate, and 
when his entertainer presents himself at eve, advises that he 
and his family remain in doors, and do not look to see what 
will pass in the castle; fire from heaven descends and con- 
sumes the fortress, which has never been rebuilt. On the 
morn Catel with his sons believes, and is rewarded by 
Germanus: “And he blessed him, and added, and said: ‘A 
king shall never be wanting from thy seed, and from this 
day thou shalt be king.’ So it came to pass, for up to the 
present time Powis is ruled by kings of the race.” ' 

Here also there can be no doubt as to the legendary basis. 
The tale belongs to a type diffused through Europe and Asia 
in innumerable variants, going back to a time older than 
history. Gods or holy personages walk the earth, are 
rejected by the rich and mighty, and received by the obscure 


'The text adds: ‘‘ Ipse est Catel Durnluc.’’ The question arises, whether 
the reference is to that Catel whom Germanus made king, or to a successor 
of the author’s own time, namely, a Catel who justified the prediction that 
a sovereign of that line should never be wanting to Powis. On this head 
Welsh medieval writers differed: the genealogies given in Harleian (see 
p. 671, below), and in Jesus Coll., ms. 20, take the former alternative, while 
Brut y Tywysogion adopts the latter, and considers ‘‘ Teyrnllwg ”’ to be only 
a name for Powis. To me it seems safe to assume that none of these writers 
had any information other than their inferences from the words of the 
Historia. See Zimmer, p. 71 ff. 


15 
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and needy, who serve their humble fare, which is miracey- 
lously multiplied ; the host and his desendants are rewarded 
by honor and prosperity. The particular species of the 
legend, in which the entertainer sacrifices his only domestic 
animal, of which the bones are left unbroken, laid on the 
hide, and subsequently reanimated, is itself ancient.’ 

The miracle is also related by Heirie of Auxerre (late 
ninth century) in his Life of Germanus, having been obtained 
by him from the recitation of an aged man named Marcus, 
by descent a Briton, but educated in Ireland, who had 
resigned his see in order to lead the life of a hermit. In 
winter, the saint, when in Britain, seeks shelter in the house 
of a certain king, but meets refusal. The king’s swincherd 
makes up for the churlishness of his master by taking 
Germanus to his cottage, and by slaying his only bullock, 
which the saint declines to partake, directing that the bones 
be preserved and laid on the hide in the stable; on the 
morrow, the bullock is found entire and well. The indig- 
nant saint goes to the gate of the palace, and awaits the exit 
of the ruler, whom he bids to depart, and resign the sceptre 
to a more worthy hand. Overcome by the authority of 
Germanus, the king obeys; the saint summons the swine- 
herd, and declares him king ; from that time, sovereigns born 
of the herd have ruled the British nation. Marcus assured 
Heiric that the story was contained in Catholic letters. 

Comparing Heiric’s account with that of the Historia, the 
latter is observed to exhibit the marks which usually indicate 
a later version as compared with an earlier; we find increased 
decoration, together with vagueness and incoherence. Heiric’s 
tale in style and substance accords with traditional relations 
of many countries, while the Historia deals in theatrical addi- 
tions proper to literary reworking, such as the incident of the 


‘See the Greek legend of Hyrieus. 
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servant who prefers death to the neglect of homage which he 
is in no way called on to perform. The story of Heiric pre- 
serves an old trait, in the direction that bones be laid on the 
hide, an essential precaution neglected in the history. It is 
plain that Heiric cannot have obtained his narrative from 
the Historia, while it is by no means certain that the latter 
does not recast Heiric. 

It is, however, true that the variations of the Historia 
belong to other traditional histories of the type. Thus in 
the Irish Acallamh na Senérach are told how Patrick seeks 
hospitality from the churlish Becan, king of Bregia and 
Meath. When admittance is refused, the saint is entertained 
by Fulartach, brother of the king. During the night the 
royal mansion disappears with Becan and all his people. 
On the morrow, Patrick promises Fulartach that from the 
hour of noon he shall be sovereign ; from that day the race 
of Fulartach has ruled the country.'. The writer in the 
Historia may have followed an independent version of the 
tale given by Heiric, or may have reconstructed the account 
of the latter by the aid of similar current legends, and 
supplied proper names from his own imagination; the usual 
experience of similar decorations tends in favor of the last 
hypothesis. 

One curious circumstance shows equally the popularity of 
Heiric’s work, and the procedure of Welsh literati; that 
editor of the Historia who in the eleventh century produced 
the Vatican text thought proper to ascribe the authorship of 
the compilation to that same Marcus whom Heiric mentions 
as his informant.” 

Next is to be inquired, how far the geography and history 
of the Historia are founded on Welsh historical tradition, 
how far they represent no more than the fancy of the 
authors, 


1 Stokes and Windisch, Jrische terte, tv, 1, 15. 
*Mommsen, p. 120, seems to take the editorship of Marcus seriously. 
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As regards geography, the Saxons are conceived as mi- 
grating from an archipelago of northern isles, of which the 
principal, whence proceed Hengist and his counsellors, js 
named Oghgul. When the son and nephew of Hengist, jy 
obedience to the summons of the latter, set out for Britain - 
in the first place they seize and devastate the Orkneys ; they 
circumnavigate Caithness, descend the coast of Scotland, and 
settle in the country about the Roman wall; by degrees they 
make their way to Kent.' The writer, evidently, supposes 
Saxons to be dwellers in the far north, whence a direct path 
would take them to the Orkneys, as the Picts have already 
been described as proceeding, or as Norse vikings would sail, 
Any surprise at such understanding is removed, when we 
perceive that the Irish translator, a much more intelligent 
writer, took it as a matter of course that Saxons came from 
Scandinavia, and descended on Britain from the north.’ 

In such representation, the author of the Historia did not 


follow any recondite sources, but obtained his ideas from the 
familiar and still extant treatises which served as handbooks 
of medieval readers. Oghgul is only a corruption of Angulus 
of Beda, the land of the Angles ;* Beda tells us that this 
territory was in his day still deserted, emigration en inuvss 


having left it abandoned; like mention appears in the 
Historia.t’ Beda knew the difference between Jutes, Angles, 


1“At ipsi, cum navigarent circa Pictos, vastaverunt Orcades insulas, et 
venerunt et occupaverunt regiones plurimas ultra mare Frenessicum. . . .”’ 

? From Lochland, ¢. e., Scandinavia. 

3 Beda, 1, 15: ‘‘ De illa patria quae Angulus dicitur hodie manere deserta 
inter provincias Jutarum et Saxonum perhibetur.’’ Historia: ‘‘ Et Henc- 
gistus, inito consilio cum suis senioribus, qui venerunt secum de insula 
Oghgul.’’—C. 37. 

* Et Hencgistus semper ciulas ad se paulatim invitavit, ita ut insulas ad 
quas venerant absque habitatore relinquerent, et dum gens illius crevisset 
et in virtute et in multitudine, venerunt ad supra dictam civitatem Can- 
torum. c. 38. Compare mention of Pictish ravages from the Orkneys as 
an intermediate station, p. 633, above. 
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and Saxons, and seems to refer Hengist to the former tribe ; 
to the Welsh writer such distinctions were meaningless ; 
Hengist, as well as all the invaders, were Saxons. 

Next, as to the history. The foundation is the statement 
of De Excidio Britanniae, which makes three ships arrive 
containing Saxon exiles, who are taken into service by the 
ruler of Britain, whom the work knows only as a nameless 
tyrant ; the new-comers summon reinforcements, and their 
support grows burdensome to Britons, who refuse rations ; 
the mercenaries revolt, and their outbreak, beginning in east 
Britain, presently devastates the entire island; the ruin 
continues, until, as already noted, the Britons rise under 
Ambrosius Aurelianus. 

On the story of De Excidio Beda bases his mention, and 
follows closely the language of his source ; he is able, how- 
ever, to add several particulars. He knows that the Saxon 
leaders were the brothers Hengist and Horsa, and that the 
monument of the latter is still visible in the eastern part of 
Kent; with Hengist was invited his son Oisc, ancestor 
of Kentish kings ; the British sovereign he names as Wur- 
tigernus.' In the case of the brothers he indicates his 
authority as Kentish tradition. It seems to me improbable 
that Kentish oral tradition could have known any story 
answering to the rhetorical account of De Excidio; rather, 
Beda has separated scions belonging to quite different stems, 
which he has grafted on the literary stem of his pre- 
decessor ; by this process of introcision may have been 
introduced the name of Wortigern.’ 


“Cum suo rege Uurtigerno,’”’ 1, 14. Geoffrey of Monmouth has also 
Vortigernus. The use, in such names, of initials W or Gu is merely 
a matter of scribal usage ; the Saxon scribes write the W, the Welsh Gu ; 
I have used the form Wortigern as more correctly expressing the name to 
modern eyes. 

* The proper name Guorthigirniaun (-ion, suffix forming a local appel- 
lation from a personal name) seems to indicate that the designation was 
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From Beda the story was taken by the Anglo-Suxoy 
Chronicle which has proceeded with the work of expansion 
and incorporation. The Chronicle knows the dates and 
localities of four battles fought between Hengist and his soy 
Aese on one side, and Britons on the other; these are sot 
down as taking place in 455, 457, 465, and 473; in the 
second of the encounters Horsa is slain, and from that time 
Aese joined to his father as king; in 488, by the death of 
Hengist, Aese is left as sole ruler in Kent, and reigns 24 
years. 

De Excidio knows nothing of any Saxon settlement, but 
considers the new-comers only as homeless mercenaries, whose 
revolt begins in the eastern part of Britain. This scanty 
mention Beda undertook to interpret by the aid of Kentish 
tradition, and places the grave of Horsa in Kent; the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, on this basis, gave Kentish ocetpa- 
tion the priority, placing East Anglia as the second Saxon 
kingdom ; there is no reason to suppose that such definition 
rested on any thing more secure than historical speculation 
gradually taking shape. 

It is first in the Historia that we find Thanet noted as the 
place of landing, and the earliest Saxon home; this place, 
I suspect, was chosen merely because Thanet is named by 
Constantius as the landing-place of Germanus, who in the 
Historia is associated with the story. 


genuinely British. Guorthigirniaun is identified with a commote of Rad- 
nor (Zimmer, p. 67) ; such appellation must have been derived from some 
petty chief, who can not have been identical with the (imaginary) over- 
king credited with admitting Saxons ; the coincidence can only prove the 
familiarity of the name. 

De Excidio knows the receiver of the foreigners only as an unamed 
‘* tyrannus,’’ qualified with the epithets ‘‘ crudelis, infaustus, superbus ;’’ 
Beda gives us a proper name (compounded of wor- or guor-, emphatic 
particle, and tigerno-, king). I cannot think the correspondence of sound 
and sense likely to have been accidental, and rather suppose that such 
resemblance caused the importation of the name of Wortigernus into the 
tale. 
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The chapter relating to Worthemir exhibits flaming patriot- 
ism. The son of Wortigern takes command of Britons, 
thrice defeats the intruders, and blockades them in Thanet. 
To no purpose the Saxons obtain reinforcements from Ger- 
many ; Worthemir fights against them four battles, of which 
three are named; these take place, the first, on the river 
Derguentid (Derwent?) ; second, on a ford called in 
Saxon speech Episford and in the British tongue Ritherga- 
bail, in which fall both Hors and Categirn, son of Wortigern ; 
the third, on a plain named Lapis Tituli, on the shore of the 
Gallic sea, in which the enemies are driven to their ships, 
which they effeminately enter. The mention of the death 
of Horsa identifies these battles with the four combats of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The name of Guorthemir is formed 
in imitation of Guorthigirnus, while that of Categirn shows 
the same influence. Categirn is introduced as a counterpart 
to Aese, in order that a British prince may fall in the same 
encounter which removes a Saxon. The story has the 
appearance of being a deliberate invention, constructed to 
balance the statements of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In 
later sections will appear other instances of the use and 
alteration of Saxon documents. It seems, therefore, that 
the writer of this section of the Historia had no independent 
national sources, but constructed his story from hints of 
Anglo-Saxon documents.’ 


'In c. 31, we have a pedigree of Hengist, first up to Woden, thence as 
follows: Frealaf, Fredulf, Finn, Fodepald, Geta, qui fuit, ut aiunt, filius 
dei. The same pedigree (borrowed from the Historia), appears in Henry 
of Huntingdon, who writes Flocwald. Florence of Worcester and others 
have corresponding statements, taken from Asser, who in giving the ances- 
tors of Alfred makes the line proceed: Woden, Frithowald, Frealaf, 
Frithiwulf, Fin, Godwulf (the last two names by textual error united in 
one), Geata, ‘‘quem Getam jamdudum pagani pro deo venerabantur.”’ 
The list in the Historia is only a perversion of Asser’s (Fodepald is a mere 
scribal error for Godulf). It seems likely, therefore, that Asser must be 
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The section finds its proper conclusion in the assertion 
of the writer, that he derived his material from a life of 
Saint Germanus. The feregoing remarks seem to indicate 
that this origin is highly improbable. The affirmation cay 
be regarded only as one of those light-hearted allegations 
respecting authorities, which were intended to confer dignity 
on works of fiction, by medisval authors of all nationalities 
and all degrees of ability considered as innocent frauds which 
might without self-reproach be palmed on a credulous reader, 
While the Life probably once ended at this point, additions 
have been made, offering diverging accounts of the death of 
Wortigern. 

That the genealogical passage which now concludes the 
section also proceeded from the hand of a glossator is made 
probable by a curious remark concerning Ambrosius. Pas- 
cent, says the writer, succeeded his father in Builth and 
Guorthigirniaun, having received a gift of such territory 
from that Ambrosius who was over-king of Britain.’ This 
language is scarce applicable to the prophetic Ambrosius, 
mentioned as lord of provinces in West Britain ; the author 
appears to consider the Guledig as a separate personage from 
the youth who discomfited Wortigern; herein, as already 
observed, he differs from a previous glossator, whose observa- 
tion has been incorporated into the text. That the chapter 
is an interpolation is further shown by its initial words, 
which have a character proper to such increments.’ 

The twelfth in succession, and last personage of the list is 
a Fernmail, king of the two provinces, who, as we are told, 


enumerated among the sources of the Life of Wortigern ; this is quite in 
accordance with other indications, which tend to show that the oldest por- 
tion of the Historia does not antedate the tenth century. 

1 “ Largiente Ambrosio illi qui fuit rex inter omnes reges Britannicae 
gentis.’’ 

2 «« Haec est genealogia illius, quae ad initium retro recurrit.”’ 
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is now reigning. It is safe to assume, I think, that in this 
use of the present tense by the interpolator we have only 
another example of the antiquarian present, and that the 
day of Fernmail was long anterior to the time of the writer. 

With this section of the Historia the Arthuriana connect, 
both in matter and in the designation of time. In the re- 
vised text, however, the biography of Wortigern is imme- 
diately followed by chapters which may be called Patri- 
ciana; this matter, as unmentioned in the title of Chartres, 
was probably absent from the older text. 


VI. Patriciana. cc. 50-55.—The narration, as com- 
mentators have observed, contains extracts borrowed from 
the Latin Life of the saint contained in the Book of Armagh.? 
This contains two notices of the saint, respectively from 
Muirechu Maccu-Machtheni and Tirechan ; the book is thought 
to have been written (but from older documents) in the 
early ninth century. However, it has not been observed 
that the Historia does not in all respects follow Armagh, 
but, on the contrary, in some measure agrees with a later 
form of the Patrician legend contained in the Tripartite Life 
of Patrick, belonging to the eleventh century.’ 


1“ Fernmail ipse est, qui regit (other Ms., regnat) modo.’’ Vatican has 
‘qui regnavit,’’ but this change has the appearance of being an alteration 
of the editor. Zimmer, who calls this the only certain date contained in 
the Historia (p. 67), endeavors to fix the period of Fernmail by the aid of 
the old Welsh genealogies ; but it has above been observed that these, in so 
far as they correspond, seem only to echo the compilation. 

*The comparison of Patrick with Moses, c. 55, is verbally taken from 
Tirechan as cited in Armagh ; W. Stokes, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
London, 1887, p. 332; so also the three boons granted by God to Patrick, 
p. 331. 

*In the account of Muirchu, as given in Armagh, the saint, just before his 
death, while on his way to Armagh, is turned back by an angel, and as 
compensation, receives four boons (p. 296). Cruachan Eile is the height on 
which Patrick (in imitation of Christ) fasts for forty days (p. 322) ; but 
neither Muircu nor Tirechan connects this mountain with the promises. On 
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VII. Arthuriana., c. 56.—A translation of the Harleiay 
text runs as follows: “At this time, the Saxons increased jy 
number, and multiplied in Britain. After the death of Hen- 
gist, Octha, his son, migrated from North Britain to the 
kingdom of the Kentish, and from him are descended Ken- 
tish kings. Then in those days Arthur fought against them 
with the kings of the Britons, but he himself was commander 
in the wars. The first battle was at the mouth of the river 
called Glein, the second, third, and fourth, and fifth on 
another river named Dubglas, in the region of Linnuis, 
The sixth on a river named Bassas. The seventh batile 
was in the wood of Celidon, that is to say, Cat Coit Celidon, 
The eighth at the castle of Guinnion, in which Arthur hore 
on his shoulders the image of St. Mary perpetual Virgin, 
and pagans were routed on that day, and a great slaugliter 
made of them, by the virtue of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
Saint Mary Virgin, his mother. The ninth battle he fouglit 
at Urbs Legionis. The tenth on the shore of a river named 
Tribruit. The eleventh on the mount called Agned. The 
twelfth battle was on the mount of Badon, in which nine 
hundred and sixty men fell in a single day by the onset of 
Arthur; and no other overthrew them except himself, and 
he came off conqueror in all battles. And they, when they 
were defeated in every battle, sought aid from Germany, 
and increased incessantly, and brought kings from Germany, 


the other hand, the Tripartite Life, with which the Historia agrees, does repre- 
sent the boons as conceded on the mount. According to Muirchu (p. 295), 
while Patrick is on Cruachan Aigle, the landscape is darkened by the wings 
of saints, who are made to arise in the form of birds, in order that Patrick 
may have a vision of what on the Judgment Day will be the fruit of his 
labors. In the Tripartite Life (p. 115), the legend receives decoration ; the 
darkness is said to arise from the black wings of demons, followed by the 
white wings of the redeemed. The Historia gives us still a further step in 
advance ; wings belong to birds of many colors, who are not themselves 
the saints, but only symbolic of the latter. Verbal correspondences point 
to the mention in Armagh as the ultimate source. 
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down to the time when ruled Ida, son of Eobba, who was 
the first king in Bernicia.”’ ' 

As already observed, the absence of titular mention indi- 
cates that the Arthuriana were not included in the older text 
(that of Chartres). 

The account makes Octa migrate from North Britain to 
Kent; this mention implies a knowledge on the part of 
readers of the manner in which he came to North Britain, 
and so presupposes the earlier chapters which recount the 
establishment of the son of Hengist in the country about the 
Roman Wall; it follows that the Arthurian chapter was 
composed, not as a separate document, but as a sequel to the 
Life of Wortigern (as I call the story of the Conquest). 

The Arthuriana make Octa arrive in Kent only after the 
death of Hengist, thus contravening the statement of Beda, 
that the son was invited at the same time as his father, and 
the mentions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which date 
battles fought by Aese as coadjutor of Hengist. The 
Biography, however, does not seem to support the story of 
the Arthuriana ; on the contrary, Octa and his people are 
said ultimately to have arrived in Kent and joined Hengist.? 
It appears, therefore, that the author of the Arthuriana, as 
is often the case with continuators who through independent 
fancy expand the hints of a predecessor, has fallen into a 


' “Tn illo tempore Saxones invalescebant in multitudine et crescebant in 
Britannia. Mortuo autem Hengisto, Octha filius ejus transivit ‘e sinis- 
trali parte Britanniz ad regnum Cantorum, et de ipso orti sunt reges Can- 
torum. Tune Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis diebus cum regibus 
Brittonum, sed ipse dux erat bellorum.”’ 

In place of the last sentence, Vatican has: ‘‘Tunc belliger Arthur cum 
militibus Bryttanize atque regibus contra illos pugnabat, et licet multi ipso 
nobiliores essent, ipse tamen duodecies dux belli fuit victorque bellorum.”’ 

The words ‘‘in illo tempore ’’ relate to the time of Wortigern, and pass 
over that of Patrick. 

*See above, p. 654, note 4. 


* 
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contradiction with the document for which he intends t, 
compose a sequel. 

Both the Life and the Arthuriana describe Octa as son of 
Hengist ; on the contrary, in Beda and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Octa is the grandson. Beda says that the son of 
Hengist was named Oeric surnamed Oise, from whom Kentish 
kings derive their title of Oiscingas. The Arthuriana, on 
the other hand, mention Octa as Kentish ancestor (a notice 
obviously erroneous), while in the Genealogies Ossa is noted 
as son of Octa. 


In transposing the son and grandson of Hengist, the 
Historia is not solitary. A Kentish pedigree contained in 
Anglo-Saxon genealogies, printed by Sweet, proceeds Oese, 
Ocga, Hengest. Continuing the ascent, we find the father 
and grandfather again inverted, °s compared with Beda, 
with whom, however, the Historia agrees.' This second 
deviation goes to show that the transpositions depended on 


nothing more important than scribal error, and that Beda 
was the sole ultimate source. The writer in the Historic 
followed an Anglo-Saxon list similar to that of Sweet, and in 
so doing was led into a mistake; his very foundation was, 
therefore, aerial. 

As to the descent of Arthur, the variation of the Vatican 
Ms., in which it is set forth that the hero was of less than 
royal rank, is doubtless a gloss. However, there is nothing 
to prevent us from drawing the same conclusion ; the lan- 
guage of the accepted text may be construed as indicating 
that the author conceived of his hero as a Guledig or im- 
perator, rather than as a hereditary British over-king ; for 
such idea he had the suggestion of De Excidio relative to 
Ambrosius, on whom his British champion was perhaps 


partly décalqué. 


1In Beda the line proceeds : ‘‘ Uictglis, Uitta, Uicta.’’ Sweet: ‘‘ Uitta, 
Uihtgils, Uegdaeg. The Oldest English Texts, London, 1885, p. 171. 
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The twelve battles have been made the theme of learned 
controversy. For local identification, Welsh literature offers 
no aid, Attempts have been made to expound the appel- 
lations on the basis of their assonance with modern place- 
names; difficulty arises from the consideration that desig- 
nations of like sound occur by twos and threes in different 
parts of Britain; variations of orthography in Mss. compli- 
cate the matter. Investigators have generally taken for 
granted that the combats of necessity belonged to some one 
region, and had, if one could only discover it, a historical 
sequence. On the other hand, mediaeval readers (as repre- 
sented by Geoffrey) supposed that the battles were to be 
assigned to all parts of Britain; an inference (like ourselves, 
they were limited to the letter) apparently reasonable, con- 
sidering that the antagonist is represented as a king of Kent 
who has migrated from North Britain.’ 

With all respect to the ability shown in these inquiries, it 


' Higden, Polychronicon, (fourteenth century), v. 329, took the Duglas 
to be in Lincolnshire, the forest of Celidon near Lincoln, Mons Badonis 
Bath. W. Camden, Britannia (1600), made Douglas in Lincolnshire, 
Agned Cadbury in Somerset. T. Carte, A General History of England, 
1747, placed the Glein in Northumberland, Gwynion Durham, Cerleon 
Chester. J. Whittaker, History of Manchester, 1775, ii, 35, devised a 
scheme in general following Carte ; this was accepted by S. Turner, His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, 1807. E. Guest, Early English Settlements in South 
Britain, 1850, 11, 101, took the wood of Celidon to be near the Thames, 
Mount Badon Cadbury in Dorset. C. H. Pearson, History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages, 1867, p. 83, thought Urbs Legionum to 
be Exeter, Agned Cadbury, Tribruit some place on the Trent, Mount 
Badon Bath. W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1866, 1, 58, took 
the Duglas to be the river emptying into Loch Lomond, Urbs Legionis 
Dumbarton, Mount Badon Bouden Hill near Linlithgow, Agned Edin- 
burgh. A. Anscombe, Local names in the ‘ Arthuriana’ in the ‘ Historia 
Britonum,’ Zeit. f. Celtische Philologie, v, 1904, 1, considers Glein to be the 
Lune (river of Lancaster), Bassas Bassenthwaite Water, Silva Celidonis 
Ciltina, Guinnion Vinovia, Urbs Legionis Chester-on-the-Dee. Anscombe’s 
ingenious and erudite observations involve correction of the proper names, 
chiefly after the Vatican text. 
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appears to me that a different hypothesis is more in accord- 
ance with the character of the document. In De Excidio, 
we are told of a series of encounters between the invaders 
and the native inhabitants who rally under Ambrosius Aure- 
lianus ; these end in a decisive encounter, called the siege of 
Mons Badonicus, in which is effected a great slaughter of 
the foe, and by which peace is restored to the island. In 
the Arthuriana, a similar massacre and pacification are re- 
ferred to a battle at Mons Badonis, it seems obvious that 
reference is made to the same combat; perversion of proper 
names is usual in the Historia. The writers of the Historiv 
were well acquainted with De Excidio, and had its text 
before them ; it follows that the author of the Arthuriana 
must deliberately have borrowed the victory, and transferred 
it to the hero of his own tale. If he so proceeded in the 
case of the principal battle, he may well have followed a like 
course in regard to the other encounters ; these may be a list 
of struggles fought in various parts of Britain, and more or 
less widely famed in bardic lore of his time, but ascribed to 
quite other chief actors, until this writer undertook to unite 
them as the property of Arthur. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the passage seems to have 
been composed after the model of that account of the son of 
Wortigern, a victorious enemy of Saxons, which itself has 
the character of a free fiction invented after the indications 
of Anglo-Saxon documents.' 

The author notes Ida as the first native Saxon king ; his 
idea was probably derived from the circumstance, that in the 
chronological summary of Beda, the name of Ida happens to 
be that first mentioned. 


VIII. Genealogies. cc. 57-66.—We are presented with 


' The battles of Worthemir also begin with a battle, or perhaps two bat- 
tles, fought on the bank of a river. 
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pedigrees of royal Saxon lines, followed by brief notices of 
early Northumbrian history. 

The genealogies are: (1) Bernician, to Egfrid (ob. 685) ;' 
(2) Kentian, to Egbert (ob. 673); (3) East Anglian, to a 
son of Aldwulf (A. until after 692); (4) Mercian, to Eg- 
ferth, son of Offa (ob. 794) ; (5) Deiran and Northumbrian, 
to Egbert, Archbishop of York (ob. 766, but mentioned 
as living in time past). 

Historical paragraphs recite that a British king, Dutigirn, 
fought valiantly against Ida, whose reign is described as the 
flowering-time of British poesy ; the chief bards are enu- 
merated, among these Taliessin. At this time also lived 
Maileun of North Wales, whose ancestor Cunedag, 146 
years previous, had migrated from Manau Guotodin in the 
north, and expelled the Scots from the country. 

Reigns of sons of Ida are noted, with the number of years 
of each ; as adversaries of Hussa are mentioned four British 
princes, Urbgen, Riderch Hen (i. e., the Old), Guallane 
(read Guallauc), and Morcant. Urbgen is said to have 
fought bravely against Deodric (7. e., Theodric) son of Ida, 
and to have blockaded him in the island of Metcaud (Lin- 
disfarne), but during the campaign to have been poisoned by 
the jealous Morcant. 

Catguallart (the Cadwallader of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
is said to have died of pestilence. Particular mention 
is made of the battle of Campus Gai (i. ¢., Winwaed), in 
which Penda destroyed Welsh princes alied with Oswy ; 
only one king escaped, who, from his flight before the battle, 
received the appellation of Catguommed (Battle-refuser). 
A few lines are given to Penda. 

A final chapter is devoted to a computation already noted. 


The prominence given to Ida and Northumbria shows 


Variant orthography disregarded. 
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that these chapters were composed as an addition to the 
Arthuriana, in which Ida is especially mentioned.’ 

Since the Northumbrian history ends with Egbert, it has 
been argued that the document must have been composed 
about his time, or near the end of the seventh century. If 
so, the Genealogies would have to be regarded as a separaic 
document anterior to the Historia (contrary to the indication 
observed in the preceding paragraph). The principle in- 
voked, that a medieval chronicler is likely to bring a record 
to a period near his own date, appears to me to have no 
application in regard to a document which is merely a sequel 
to a piece of ancient history ; again, in order to apply the 
rule, it is necessary to set aside all that part of the section 
which exceeds the limit. It will be noticed that the names 
of the concluding personages in the several lines begin with 
the same letters ; perhaps the writer had no better reason for 
his choice. 

As has already been noted in the case of the son of Hen- 
gist, the composer of these chapters used Anglo-Saxon pedi- 
grees similar to one which is still extant, and which, at all 
events, shows the type of information at the disposal of the 
Welsh author.’ As in the former case, the particular docu- 


ment in question was not his direct source.’ 
For Saxon names of battles, the Historia substitutes Wels) 


1In 796 according to Zimmer, p. 82. 

*(1) After bringing the Mercian genealogy to Penda, the Historia continues 
with three brief pedigrees, those of Aethelred, som of Penda, Aethelbald, 
son of Alweo, and Egfrid, son of Offa. In the same order, and with the 
same members, the lists appear in Sweet, loc. cit. (2) East Anglian lists 
proceed similarly from a son of Aldwulf named Aeflwold (in the Historia 
Elric, doubtless merely a scribal corruption) ; according to Florence of 
Worcester, these princes were brothers. (3) For the agreement and disa- 
greement as to the Kentish line see above, p. 662. 

*The Historia gives for Northumbria an unintelligible series up to 
Oswy ; Sweet has nothing correspondent. (2) The Historia derives Ead- 
berht and Bishop Egbert through Eata and Leodwa!d from <Aethelric, 
legitimate son of Ida; Sweet (as does Florence) from an illegitimate Occ. 
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titles, and bestows on Saxon kings Welsh surnames. It 
seems to follow that the author knew and used the work of 
Welsh writers of history. These forerunners, however, 
appear not to have had at their disposal any original inform- 
ation; judging from the notices, they seem to have obtained 
suggestions from Anglo-Saxon records, which they recast, 
expand, and contradict in such manner as to satisfy national 
aspirations. For example: Beda relates the baptism of 
Aeanfled, daughter of Edwin of Northumbria, who at Pen- 
tecost was baptised with twelve of her people; on the 
following Easter Edwin himself was baptized, with as many 
as were to be saved ; the ceremony was performed by Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York. As to the same event, the Historia 
affirms that the princess underwent the rite eleven days after 
Pentecost ; on the next Easter, Edwin with twelve thousand 
of his people followed her example; Rum, son of Urbgen 
officiated. The correspondence in the number twelve to my 
mind shows that the ultimate source was Beda; out of defer- 
ence for propriety and probability, a Welsh writer has chosen 
to substitute the name of a celebrated countryman as officia- 
ting prelate." Of a similar procedure the Genealogies 
contain other examples.’ 

1 At this point a glossator already mentioned, the self-styled pupil of 
Beulan, introduces a curious comment ; a bishop Renchidus, and Elbobdus, 
‘“‘episcoporum sanctissimus,’’ had confided to him (‘‘ mihi tradiderunt,”’ 
c. 63) that Paulinus and Rum were one and the same person! The em- 
phasis laid on the name seems to indicate that by Elbobdus he meant that 
Elvodugus who figures in the Nennius preface, and who is now described 
as deceased. If this be a correct inference, the forgery is surely plain. 
The author of the preface, a glossator of the twelfth century, in order to 
popularize his invention, recommended Nennius as a pupil of the famous 
Elbodg ; the imitator with whose lucubration (/ucus a non lucendo) we are 
now concerned is pleased to pose as a writer of the ninth century, not only 
a pupil of the presumably well-known Beulan, but also an intimate ac- 
quaintance and protegé of the same Elbodg. 

*The Historia (c. 57) credits Oswy with a second queen Riemmelth, 
daughter of Royth, son of Rum.—Beda tells us that Ida had six sons by 
legitimate queens, and six by concubines ; the Historia, while retaining the 
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The four kings said to have contended with sons of Ida 
include two historically known. Riderch is the Rodereus of 
Adamnan, who states that this prince died peacefully in his 
bed,’ Morcant is that Morken, who in the Life of Kenti- 
gern is noted as an adversary of the saint ;? doubtless, the 
crime laid to his account in the Historia is only an echo of 
the resulting unpopularity. The earlier writers do not men- 
tion any Saxon wars or alliances of these princes ; probably 
the narrative of the Historia is purely imaginative. ) 

According to De Excidio, a Maglocunus was the most 
important British prince in the time of the writer ; the terri- 
tory of this king is not stated. Inasmuch as a king of 
South Wales is named, later Welsh readers would naturally 
conclude that Mailcun must needs have been a North Welsh- 
man. In an earlier chapter of the Historia, a Cuneda has 
been noted as expeller of Scots (Irish) from South Wales ; 
this activity is now extended to North Wales, and Cunedag 
(the variant orthography may retain the older form of the 
name) is pressed into service as ancestor, the number of years 
intervening between him and Maileun being accurately 
determined. 

There is nothing further which serves to indicate the 
possession, on the part of the writers, of any independent 
Welsh historical records.’ 


names given by Beda, chooses to affirm that Ida had only one queen 
Bearnoch ; the name is only a corruption of Bebba, who, according to 
Beda, gave her hame to Bebbanburgh or Bamborough (for which the His- 
toria prefers to substitute a Welsh appellation). 

1 Life of Saint Columba, ed. by W. Reeves, Edinburgh, 1874, 1, 8. Ro- 
dercus filius Tothail reigned at Petra Cloithe (Clyde Rock, Dumbarton ).— 
The Life of Kentigern calls him Rederech, and says that he was buried 
in Glasgow, c. 45. 

2 Lives of SS. Ninian and S. Kentigern. A. P. Forbes, Edinburgh, 1874, 
c. 22. 

8 Edwin is said to have destroyed a kingdom of Elmet, not otherwise 
mentioned. 
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A chronological chapter, already considered, adds an addi- 
tional tinge of obscurity to the darkness which surrounds 
the name of Ambrosius.' 


IX. Civitates, c. 66.—Given are names of the twenty- 
eight British cities alluded to in the geographical chapter. 

No doubt the writer supplied the names from his own 
sense of historical probability. Many cannot now be iden- 
tified. 

We observe, as usual, the antiquarian present. ‘These 
are the names of all the cities which are in Britain.” 


Mirabilia. cc. 67-76. Mention is made of Welsh wells, 
rivers, lakes, caves, mountains, etc., possessing remarkable 
qualities. 

Of the phenomena some have a basis in natural properties, 
others are purely miraculous, as for example the altar of 
Saint Iltutus, which, as we are gravely informed, in the 
writer’s day continued to float in air, as was proven by 
experiment. 

Two items relate to Arthur. A stone in Builth is said to 
show the imprint of a dog’s foot, made by Cabal hound of 
Arthur, while engaged in hunting the boar Troynt; the 
stone, if removed, regularly returns to the same place. 

Near a well called Licat Anir (i. e. Anir’s Fount) is a 
grave which is incapable of correct measurement, seeing that 


1A strife called Catguoloph is said to have been fought between Ambro- 
sius and an otherwise unknown Guitolin, twelve years after the accession 
of Wortegirn. The latter, according to the data given, should have begun 
to reign in 425. The writer could not have intended the prophetic Ambro- 
sius of the Life of Vortigern, who was not born at the time. The date 
agrees no better with the Ambrosius of the De Excidio ; but all these desig- 
nations of time are in the air. The history, no doubt, was ina state of 
continuous bardic development, so that Guitolin and his battle may have 
been contemporary inventions based on the earlier text of the Historia itself. 
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its dimensions perpetually vary ; this eccentricity the writer 
had personally tested (but he may be only citing).' 
Other marvels are added, which seem to refer to Anglesey, 


The custom of relating extraordinary characteristics of 
localities continued into the twelfth century, as shown by 
Giraldus, who introduces like statements into his account of 
Ireland. 

The properties ascribed to the irremovable stone and im- 
measurable mound belong to mediaeval folk-lore, and might 
be illustrated from Irish sources. 


Annales Cambriae.—Appended to the Harleian Ms. are 
certain Welsh annals and pedigrees, evidently composed as 
commentary to the Genealogies.” 

The writer of the annals brought these to 954. He used 
an Irish chronicle, in which years were counted from an era 
of 444; from this source he borrowed such entries as he 
thought to concern his countrymen, and interspersed Welsh 
notices. For the first three centuries from his era, additions 
are few; the items, where not matters of common knowledge, 
seem to be dated according to his own sense of probability, 
or in virtue of association with Irish entries which he fancied 
to have a connection ; he was not in possession of any Welsh 
record belonging to this period. 

As to date, the form of certain proper names indicates 
that he antedated Geoffrey of Monmouth (while the particu- 
lar copy of Harleian may perhaps have been written after 
Geoffrey).- It has been proposed to apply the principle, 
that a medieval chronicler may be expected to bring chron- 


1 Zimmer, p. 114, identifies the name with that of a brook Amir. 

* Edited together with continuations to 1286 and 1288, by Williams Ab 
Ithel, Annales Cambriae (Rolls Publ. ), London, 1860. 

So much may be inferred from the entries relating to the battles of 
Badon and Camlan. 
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ology down to his own year of writing ; this, however, is a 
doctrine too fallacious to deserve serious consideration ; the 
later entries present no character of freshness which indicates 
them as contemporary. 

The annals, I think, do not affect opinions as to the date 
of the Historia, which must be otherwise determined. 

The same remark applies to the genealogies." 


The inquiry now ended, and which has been reduced to 
the briefest possible limits of space, appears to justify the 
following opinions. 

The accepted text of the Historia (represented by Harle- 
ian) is not independent, but is a recast of that found in 
Chartres. The core and oldest part of the compilation is 
that account of the Saxon Conquest which I call a biography 
of Wortigern ; to this kernel were gradually prefixed and 
added chapters which once were glosses, but which editors 
received into the text. The biography did not antedate the 
tenth century. The edition of Chartres was made in the 
same century ; that of Harleian was not prepared until the 
eleventh century. The Arthurian passage, contained only 
in the later edition, gives no sign of an earlier date. The 
Historia, in all its parts, was founded neither on history nor 
tradition, but on literary invention; the writers did not have 
access to Welsh records, but constructed their narratives by 
the help of suggestions taken in part from the usual chrono- 
logical handbooks, in part from Anglo-Saxon writers. 

In Ireland, the Historia had a remarkable influence ; by 
analogy, it may be guessed that the like was true in Wales. 
The Arthurian notice, especially, may for the first time have 
given a solid structure to floating traditions concerning 
Arthur, and may have become the foundation of those fabulae 


' These carry upward the pedigree of a son of Howell Da, who died in 
987. Zimmer, p. 87. Phillimore, Y Cymmrodor, rx, 169. 
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Britonum denounced by William of Malmesbury. The total 
loss of eleventh century Welsh literature prevents the veri- 
fication of such conjectures. 

It is certain that Geoffrey of Monmouth made the Historia 
the basis of his historical fiction ; in this manner, mediately, 
through Historia Regum Britanniae, the treatise, in itself 
trivial, came to exercise a great influence on European letters, 


WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 








